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[r truth were in all its characters well defined, and if power were 
unrestricted, there would then be no room for opinion. The per- 
fect delineation of truth, when once viewed, would be perfectly 
reflected to the mind, and knowledge, therefore, would be accu- 
rate. But to man, in this his first and lower state of being, the 
mysteries of eternal truth are but partially unveiled; and the 
capacity to comprehend what is revealed is neither perfect, nor, 
even in its imperfect state, fully or at once bestowed. For not 
only is there a cloud mercifully interposed to obscure the lustre 
of that glory, whose brightness would consume the intellectual 
sight, but there are also mists of earthly error, which confuse and 
distort the view of what we are permitted to behold. The facul- 
ties too, by which we are enabled to study and learn the linea- 
ments of truth, are themselves capable of increase, and subject 
to diminution. Knowledge is to be gained by gradual acquire- 
ment, and power increased by continued exercise. And as this 
state of progression cannot, while life endures, arrive at an im- 
passable limit, it follows, that our conceptions will be continually 
undergoing modification, and that if we are sincere and earnest 
in our inquiries, doubt and error will gradually disappear ; 
that fresh and purer light will irradiate the mind ; that we shall 
be daily rejoicing in the opening beauties of a less limited intel- 
lectual prospect, and, by tracing the analogies more fully dis- 
played in this wider and clearer view, and beholding the order 
and the harmony that reign in all the words and works of Him 
who is Truth itself, shall pass, with rapidly increasing flight, 
from doubt and opinion, to faith and knowledge, on whose un- 
tiring pinions we shall at last be borne to perfect and unclouded 
wisdom. 
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But in this heavenward journey of the soul, each fresh effort 
must be upward. There must be no voluntary wandering in the 
dark and uncertain intricacies of human sophistry ; no lingering 
in the mazes of doubtful speculation ; no eagerness to engage in 
the fruitless combats of polemical discussion. These are but the 
various modes in which attention is withdrawn from the stead 

ursuit of religion and truth, and wasted upon that which, roca 
it wears a holy garb, has no intrinsic excellence. For there are 
not only pretenders to religion, but there are also schemes and 
systems which, being invested with a holy character by these 
pretenders, are employed, oftentimes too efficiently, to delude the 
unwary. And when once enlisted under a false banner, the vic- 
tims become also the perpetuators of delusion, “ deceiving and 
being deceived.” This evil, like all others, may indeed be traced 
to an original defect in the moral character of man,—to that ob- 
liquity of mind , and perversion of feeling, which the sin of our first 
father introduced into the world. But in tracing it up to its pri- 
mitive source, the peculiar channels through which it is conveyed 
ought not to be unnoticed, since it 1s here alone that its course 
can be restrained, and its evil consequences checked. The foun- 
tain may be too deep for human power at once to drain, while 
yet the streams that issue from it may be confined within their 
own narrow channel, nor suffered to overflow and lay waste the 
yet unblighted country through which its desolating waters steal 
their course. 

It is thus in religion—no power can avail at once to stem the 
torrent of human passions, especially when those passions have 
been long unresisted, and have therefore acquired an impetuosity 
too violent to be restrained by any sudden checks. Momentary 
effort cannot achieve man’s part in the restoration of a fallen na- 
ture, even though that part be only to receive. what God alone 
bestows. No sudden impulse can so strongly influence the will, 
as to enable it to bind up, as with a chain that cannot be broken, 
all its former tastes and wishes and cherished objects of regard. 
By gradual and continued efforts must man unlearn the errors of 
evil, and spiritually receive those heavenly characters which can- 
not be impressed in their full beauty till all traces of a corrupt 
and depraved nature have been effaced. And to erase deformity, 
and stamp the impress of a divine image in the beauty of holiness, 
is a work which, as reason and revelation alike teach us, demands 
the humble and grateful concurrence of man, as well as the mer- 
ciful operation of infinite power; a concurrence which is to con- 
tinue, not for one particular portion of our time, but during the 
whole range of that life which has been granted for the accom- 
plishment of this especial purpose. 

It might, then, be supposed, that to ascertain the progress of 
this important process, witidh is to be wronght within the mind, 
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would be an object of universal and sedulous attention. But, 
unfortunately, there is a preliminary question which must be pre- 
viously answered, And this relates to the notions which men enter- 
tain, not merely of the exact nature and character of the process 
itself, but of its earliest commencement, its first and necessary 
elements, whose character must be decided ere they can be rightly 
received, or their salutary effects in any essential degree accom- 
plished. And as there can be no progress without a commence- 
ment, and as the degree of actual advance also must depend on 
the correctness of the direction, as well as the energy of the effort, 
it is evident that the investigation of this subject must, from its 
importance, demand a candid and thoughtful consideration, 

‘rom what sources, then, are the religious opinions of individuals 
for the most part derived ? and is their derivation such as may 
warrant the conclusion, that though they may be imperfect, they 
are nevertheless, in all important points, correct, or at least, if not 
correct, that they possess that hopeful character which promises 
the gradual rejection of error, and final attainment of truth. The 
previous discussion of these points, however inferior in itself, may 
possibly suggest to some more powerful mind a theme of inquiry, 
whose attentive investigation may lead to thoughts and conclu- 
sions beneficial to mankind. 

The revealed word of God is the undoubted source whence 
all notions upon religion ought to be derived, and is also the sole 
and ultimate standard by a ok! they are to be tried. And the 
process by which religious opinions are to be derived, includes 
within it diligent examination and careful comparison of scrip- 
ture, accompanied, with earnest prayer, and followed by deliberate 
reflection. It is by such a method alone that the knowledge of 
truth can be attained. That knowledge is indispensable, and it is 
evident, therefore, that diligent and laborious investigation is also 
necessary. The words of revelation would not be so distinct and 
peremptory as they are, were it not proposed that men should un- 
derstand and regulate their conduct by them ; nor again so deep 
and mysterious, were it not also the purpose of the Almighty, that 
man should long and patiently study those secret things, which 
are too dimly revealed to be discerned by the glance of a casual 
observer. But it is not now the object to explain the mental 
process necessary for the elaboration of well-founded notions upon 
religion, but rather to enumerate the methods usually adopted 
for fixing opinion. 

In too many instances, the opinions of mankind upon all 
subjects, and especially upon cK minis subjects, depend upon 
the notions prevalent in that rank of society from. which they 
are descended, or that religious sect or body with which they 
are conversant. This is especially the case where the mem- 
bers of that socicty generally consider it decorous to maintain 
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some opinion, but are not sufficiently interested to devote 
their time and attention to examine the subject for their own 
conviction, Such persons are well content to — in 
the notions generally entertained, for by so doing they avoid 
trouble, and escape censure. It is to them matter of little con- 
cern, whether or not their notions be vague and indefinite, or even 
false and unfounded, because their only inducement to embrace 
any opinion at all, is a desire to comply with whatever has ac- 
quired general sanction ; so that if the prevailing belief had been 
totally at variance with that which is now entertained, it would 
still have been received by them, with the same heartless defer- 
ence, and maintained at once with the same tenacity of asser- 
tion, and the same disregard to its true character. For men 
of all sects and parties often acquire notions as they do estates—by 
succession. They inherit belief, and feel themselves necessarily 
bound to maintain all that was held wise and sacred by their an- 
cestors, not from any self-conviction of its real worth and truth, 
but merely from that courteous facility of belief which is too 
happy to adopt the creed sanctioned by past authority, and 
recognised by their living companions. Now, the opinions 
thus received from transmission and general sanction may 
be far superior to those systems of faith which men, who have 
discovered the formal nature of their previous belief, often 
adopt in preference, on slight examination, but with perfect 
complacency, because they fancy that they have acquired a 
thorough comprehension of the new tenets, while they as cer- 
tainly know that their old tenets were never rightly under- 
stood. But though an inherited creed is, in this country at least, 
generally far more scriptural than those ephemeral systems which 
are every day being substituted for it, by enthusiastic and un- 
stable persons, still its profession is, in too many instances, a mere 
homage paid to the authority of those who are doubtless worthy 
of our esteem, but not a belief that flows from mental conviction. 
In truth, it is opinion, not belief ; hereditary succession to a creed, 
not faith. 

And yet, amongst this class of hereditary nominal Christians 
are to be found many possessing great intellectual strength, and 
exhibiting a deportment not only amiable, but in many respects 
truly excellent. For, though occupied by other engagements 
which engross their chief regard and attention, they are still unable 
to receive any notions which are to be recognised as fixed prin- 
ciples, without acquiring some knowledge of the tenets they are 
about to profess, and some acquaintance with the influence which 
those tenets ought to exert upon them, if indeed they would not 
subject themselves to a self-condemning charge of inconsistency. 
It is, however, too true, that these persons are easily satisfied with 
the notions obtained by a cursory review, and with acting in con- 
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formity with the imperfect notions thus acquired. There are other 
more interesting objects that usurp almost undivided sway over 
their mental energies ; and in the toils of ambition, the intrica- 
cies of science, and the subtleties of human philosophy, are 
wasted those great powers which, if in due degree devoted to 
nobler purposes, would not detract from their other merits, but 
add to them a brighter lustre, by blending the character of the 
Christian with that of the statesman, the scholar, and the philo- 
sopher. This dedication of their intellectual powers to secular 
pursuits, to the almost entire exclusion of religious subjects, is 
admitted the more readily, from the fact, that from early educa- 
tion they have acquired, as they believe, a perfect familiarity 
with the demands and importance of religion. They have been 
taught to yield a certain deference to religion itself, and con- 
strained to accomplish certain of its duties, and hence they con- 
clude that they are fully acquainted with all its claims upon them, 
and entertain all the veneration and respect to which it is entitled. 
Thus are the obligations of religion admitted without question, 
and the practice of some well-known duties recognized as _per- 
fect obedience to allits precepts. And as the duties thus readily 
performed are generally but the moral duties and the external 
worship, and not those which require an intimate acquaintance 
with the spiritual character of the religion itself, there is but little 
to disturb the complacency with which their religious creed is 
received, especially if the principles of moral integrity exert their 
wholesome influence upon the general conduct. Indeed the as- 
sumption of an inherited belief is like entrance upon the possession 
of a cultivated estate, beneath whose fertile acres mines of un- 
known and unsuspected wealth lie concealed. Its excellence and 
worth are considered to be fully known and duly appreciated, 
and no efforts are made to discover what undetected treasures are 
concealed within it. It is admitted to be beneficial, because be- 
nefit is derived ; but the unseen value is unsuspected, or if thought 
of, is doubted, and no attempt therefore made to acquire its costly 
gems, its secret, riches. 

Religious opinions, thus received and maintained, scarcely de- 
serve the name of religious belief, for they have but little of the 
prominent characteristics of real faith. With more propriety 
might they be termed moral opinions, because they embrace little 
beside the duties that man owes to his fellow man. That single- 
ness of purpose, that fixedness of hope, that devotion of intellec- 
tual wilh bodily energies to one object—the glory of God, as dis- 
played in man’s attainment of eternal life ; these, which mark the 
faith of the genuine Christian, have no place in the faith, what- 
ever they may have in the creed, of the hereditary believer in 

Christianity. And yet, without them, religion is but counterfeit, 
or at best but so far true, that it bears one character of truth, 
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while it wants ten thousand more to make it perfect. It has the 
form, and something of the substance, but it wants the well- 
knit sinews, the compacted joints, the vital blood, and the free- 
drawn breath of life. The religion professed, indeed, is not coun- 
terfeit, for the ancestors who bequeathed the precious gift to 
their descendants, may have delivered it down to them in all the 
purity in which it could be given by mortal sire to son. With 
weary toil may they have won, and with unwearied courage 
kept, the heavenly prize, and with jealous care have endea- 
voured to ensure its safe and unpolluted transmission to their 
posterity ; and therefore the form and the tenets received are un- 
tainted by superstition and error; but they are unhappily received 
and maintained with the coldness due to mere form, and to the 
abstractions of merely speculative truth. The belief is true, but 
it is not matured into spiritual faith. The creed is scriptural ; the 
doctrines are pure truth; but the religion of the individual mem- 
bers is not in lively unison with the purity, and soul-regenerating 
power, of the faith which they profess. 

Acquiescence in the creed of our forefathers does not constitute 
religious faith. But there are many who imagine, that the 
farther we deviate from the notions which they entertained, the 
nearer we approach to truth. This opposite error, to some who 
are but beginning to think seriously, 1s indeed but the effect of 
their former inconsiderate adoption of an hereditary creed. They 
are aware that a due practical influence has not been exerted over 
them by their former religious notions, and conclude, at once, 
that as they have been inefficient, they must have been untrue. 
There is no stopping to inquire whether the fault be not entirely 
their own; but it is assumed, that there is some radical defect in 
the system which they have hitherto adopted, otherwise its effects 
upon themselves must have been more decisive and more bene- 
ficial. This assumption is invested with the character of cer- 
tainty, from the circumstance, that though a strong change has 
taken place in their own feelings, which has produced in them an 
intense anxiety and excitement, yet they perceive no corresponding 
increase of energy in the expressions and feelings of others, 
whom they have been accustomed to venerate, nor any alteration 
in their own es.imate of those prayers and religious services in 
which they have so long joined with indifference. This is to them 
a subject of surprise and disappointment; for the heart is under 
the influence of strong emotions, which have been hitherto unex- 
ea ; and it expects, therefore, and requires an intensity of 
anguage, to the stirring excitement of which also it has never 
been accustomed. The chaste sobriety of pure religion, indeed, 
requires that this hasty enthusiasm be calmed down, and reduced 
within the bounds of sound judgment. It sends men to learn the 
meaning of scriptural terms; and not to seek for new combina- 
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tions of fearfully-sounding words, to express what is already 
embodied in the sober language of genuine piety. It asks for 
the spiritual understanding and reception of truth; and not for 
the gorgeous display of declamation alike vehement and indefi- 
nite. But this is a task which demands more self-control 
than is usually thought necessary to be exerted. Subjects 
which ought to have been thoroughly comprehended, but 
which have never been duly considered, if they do arrest the 
attention, are commonly embraced with an excess of ardour, 
which makes the mind revolt from the idea of expressing in 
ordinary and long mis-understood language those notions erhich 
it now contemplates with an unusual degree of interest. For as 
set phrases never conveyed distinct ideas to it, it rejects them 
with disdain, and seeks for new language to express its new 
sentiments and themes of thought. Thus, when the articles 
of religion have been long adopted, and the formularies of devo- 
tion often repeated without being defimtely understood, mental 
efforts are seldom made to attach to them their proper significa- 
tion, especially if the ideas which they were intended to convey 
are beginning to be presented before the mind from other causes 
and under a different garb. The former expressions have been 
either so mechanically received, that their meaning has escaped 
detection ; or they have been so carelessly listened to, as to have 
suggested more that was false than that was true. To be rightl 

understood then, much will have to be unlearned, as well as ays 
to be learned. And the mind, conscious of the indistinctness and 
misconception of the ideas which confuse it, feels a strong dispo- 
sition to reject those principles and formularies, from which, 
though by its own negligence, it has derived nothing but incom- 
plete and even erroneous notions. A person thus disposed, 
sensible of his ignorance, and anxious to acquire better informa- 
tion, will oftentimes have recourse to some friend who possesses 
religious celebrity, to guide him in his search after truth. How 
then is he directed to form his religious opinions? The advice 
generally given is, to peruse certain books, and to attend the 
ministry of some preacher of high reputation in the religious 
world. And the books thus recommended are generally the same 
for all individuals; and being for the most part written in a 
strong, forcible, and what is called searching style, and having 
also the advantage of being perfectly new to their readers, they 
generally produce a strong impression upon the mind, and fix the 
character of the religious opinions, which are to be thenceforth 
received and maintained as indisputable truth, The pulpit 
instructions, too, that have been recommended to notice, have 
a similar effect. There is no time for calm unruffled thought. 
Religion comes either with the thunders of terror, or with the 
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soul-ravishing glories of hope ; with the ecstacics of overpowering 
joy, or the tortures of maddening despair. The mind vacillates, 
therefore, between despondency and assurance ; between dazzling 
light, and darkness that may be felt. The calm serenity of holy 
joy, is a feeling too tame, unless it bring with it the raptures of 
undefined sensation ; ; the reverent and soul-subduing fear of God, 
that excites to vigilance and caution, is imperfect, if it be not 
accompanied with amazement of spirit, and that awe-struck pros- 
tration of soul which is only not despair. Hence arises that 
frequent and delusive persuasion, that religion is then most lively 
when excitement is at its height. Persons who entertain such a 
persuasion never leave their ‘place of worship with more self- 
complacency in the review of their religious state, than when they 
have consented to their own self-condemnation, or yielded a warm- 
ly-felt mental devotion of themselves to the service of God and to 
the attainment of eternal life. These they know to be right frames 
of mind ; they feel and experience them to be so; they intend to 
act upon them ; and therefore, also, they conclude that religion 
reigns within their bosoms, and that their faces are set Zion-w ard ; 
and they joyfully anticipate the advantage of being present again 
and again to have such feelings excited, such alarm produced, 
such hopes presented and received in all the brightness of their 
heavenly promise. No wonder that the religious opinions 
obtained under such instruction, should make man a creature of 
impulse, not an intelligent being, whose sentiments are influenced 
by reason, and controlled by judgment. In fact, opinions thus 
received, ought rather to be termed impressions, not tenets of 
faith. F aith is a serious and solemn continuous act of the mind 
and heart, which must be ratified by reason, as well as cherished 
by the affections. It permits, nay, it requires, strong but 
chastised feeling ; but faith does not draw its vital breath from 
the deep sighs of ‘mental agony, nor does it lean for support upon 
the fancy- -framed creations of an excited imagination. It is, 
indeed, the evidence and substance of things hoped for and 
invisible; but those invisible things have a known and well- 
understood foundation—the unchangeable word and promise of the 
eternal God. That word and promise are read with care, are 
keenly and scrupulously examined, are thought upon and weighed 
with deep attention, whenever faith hath been rightly received. 
Feeling without judgment, when the mind is not incapable of it, 
can never produce settled faith; and even where the two are 
partially combined, still faith will be but weak and imperfect, 
according to the deficiency of sound judgment and discrimination. 
When, therefore, hope and fear are not only the chief, but osag? 
the only efficient causes of belief, whose agency is constantly, 
not solely, resorted to, in order to retain the soul faithful to “ 
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heavenly allegiance, there can be little doubt that error must be 
mingled up with the system of religious tenets, which have been 
both adopted and retained under the coercive impulses of excited 
feeling, and have never been calmly submitted to the scrutiny of 
deliberate thought, or the searching discrimination of matured 
judgment. 

But though many forsake or entertain a mean opinion of the 
systems of faith, and the formularies of worship, that have been 
delivered down tothem, because they feel themselves to have been 
unconvinced and uninfluenced by them, and have, therefore, 
without further inquiry, betaken themselves to other systems and 
new instruction, still there are far more who abandon the path 
in which their forefathers walked, from a different and still more 
blame-worthy cause. The vice of the present day is, contempt 
for the wisdom of past ages, and a supercilious rejection of all that 
our fathers accounted sacred and venerable. This disposition of 
the human mind may be traced up to the widely spreading diffu- 
sion of information, which, with prodigal hand, is scattering 
knowledge, good and evil, in every direction through the land. 
The public mind has received an impulse, which has aroused its 
powers to sudden energy. A general inquisitiveness and curiosity 
are excited. The maxims of antiquity can be no longer assented 
to; for now whatever is new, is true; and whatever is not new, 
is not true. Self-sufficiency and independence are the prevalent 
attributes, which, whimsically enough, exhibit their power by 
throwing off ancient restraints, and entangling their possessors in 
the more recent toils and trammels of newly-enlightened 
instructors ; the doubt and disbelief which influence the mind to 
claim emancipation from the one, being in exact accordance and 
equally reasonable with the wilful credulity which courts the per- 
plexing domination of the other. New schemes, and systems, 
and sources of excitement, are the daily objects of desire. The 
gratification of this desire produces a continually increasing thirst 
for fresh novelties; and whatever presents an opportunity of 
indulging this perpetual craving of the mind is certain to arrest 
attention. The result of this love of intellectual adventure, is an 
inducement to exaggeration on the part of the expounders of new 
things, and a disposition to credulity on the part of the instructed. 
Men feel an undefinable sensation of delight when an hitherto 
imagined prospect is suddenly presented before them; and their 
bosoms are apt to glow with an impassioned fervency of joy, when 
a train of thought, new and imposing, is suddenly presented 
before their minds, whose gorgeous array at once startles and 
overpowers them. The novelty of the ideas themselves, and the 
gay decorations with which they are adorned by the language of 
eloquence, combined with the brilliant colouring which imagina- 
tion supplies to heighten the whole effect, produce a kind of 
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chivalrous eagerness to roam through these hitherto undiscovered 
regions of thought and knowledge, and a corresponding contempt 
for the less promising and better known dominions of tried wisdom 
and truth. And the mind once unsettled and embarked in this 
ceaseless voyage, becomes too generally incapable of rest. It 
can find no abiding place ; it hovers on from scheme to scheme, 
ever dissatisfied and ever changing. The far-off scene is beau- 
tiful, the immediate neighbourhood tame and _ profitless. The 
promise is great, but the possession small ; and one endless flight of 
pursuit forms the mind’s whole career,—ever learning, but never 
arriving at the knowledge of the truth. 

The religious opinions of a vast body of Christians are derived 
ina way which gratifies their love of novelty and excitement, 
without imposing upon them any labour of research. Reputation 
has invested some teacher with authority, and the sanction of a 
band of admirers has sealed his doctrines with the signet of 
unquestionable truth. ‘To him, at the commencement of their 
career, they look up with deference ; and upon his words, they 
hang with the devotion of the most ardent worshipper. For they 
are then strangers to religion, whose character and duties they 
have neglected, and with which they must therefore be almost 
entirely unacquainted. Every thing then wears the aspect of 
novelty, and is therefore viewed with that favourable regard with 
which a warm heart generally receives what is new toit. They 
are beginning to move in a new element, are learning to become 
conversant with themes and topics of the deepest importance and 
most mysterious sublimity, yet with which others around them 
appear to have gained a perfect familiarity, and to remain long unac- 
quainted with which, would, in the general opinion, argue slow- 
ness of comprehension or want of zeal. The terms of religion, 
and the doctrines of faith, are therefore all at once placed in 
hurried array before them; and their questionless reception is 
demanded by the teacher as the only proof of genuine belief; and 
their familiar use required, as the evidence of sincerity of profes- 
sion and advancing proficiency in the faith. It is thus that the 
Christian character shoots into strength, with all the luxuriance 
and rapidity of growth that mark the productions of a tropical 
climate. It springs up and arrives at maturity with a celerity 
truly astonishing; and oftentimes the man, who, but a little 
month before, was one of the thoughtless thousands that entertain 
no concern for the future world, is found to have become a leader 
of the ranks of the faithful, the arbiter of deep and mysterious 
questions, the profound teacher, and eloquent expounder, of the 
awful truths of revelation. His religious opinions have been 


suddenly formed ; a light, like that of the lightning flash, has 
blazed upon his soul ; and the broad lines of truth have been so 
deeply engraven there, that he carries within him an inward test 
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and pattern, whereby to try the excellence and truth of others’ 
tenets. There is a peculiar advantage which, in the assurance 
of credulity, he knows himself to possess,—he is certain that his 
religious opinions are unadulterated gospel truth. It is ~ 
possible that his conduct may not be consistent with his creed, 
still the creed is truth ; and his very infirmities are to him a proof 
of its excellence and soundness. In fact, human infirmity, he 
conceives, may affect his conduct as a man, but cannot obscure 
his understanding as a Christian; and it is this fearful delusion 
that the intellect cannot err, even though the heart and the pas- 
sions rebel, that strengthens the persuasion of his own religious 
knowledge, and confirms him in the obstinate maintenance of 
doctrines which can only be spiritually discerned by the matured 
Christian, but to the adoption of which he has hastened with a 
proudly-humbled heart and an unreflecting mind. Opinions 
thus adopted are of a very accommodating character. They 
admit of modification and change, without being subjected to the 
charge of inconsistency. For as they are never accurately defined, 
there are no fixed positions, beyond which their maintainers may 
not advance at pleasure ; and within which they cannot at all times 
retire. In fact, the whole scheme of redemption is their spiritual 
domain—but the subject of the day is the grand object of their 
attention ; and the creed of the day, their special belief. Unity 
of plan, and consistency of faith, are not important : these would 
require thought, and cripple imagination ; would introduce difli- 
culties, and destroy the confident assurance of faith. And in 
religion, an unhesitating mind is the proof of spiritual know- 
ledge, and unflinching assurance the certain test of salvation. 
But whence does this knowledge proceed, and from what sources 
have their cherished opinions been derived? Not from private 
study and public worship; not from the closet or the scene of 
lonely meditation,—but from the loud harangue, the enthusiastic 
exercises of some highly gifted guide, the public lectures of some 
incoherent brother, whose zeal is unfettered by prudence, whose 
fervency increases as his judgment faulters, and whose love for 
truth is then highest when his admirers are most thickly gathered 
round him. They are opinions adopted in a crowd, and from the 
leaders of a crowd. In their adoption, no step has been taken, 
no arguments weighed, no reflexion used, exeept in the public 
assembly, and before a company of witnesses. And after their 
adoption, on all public occasions, the duties of the teacher and 
the taught are, discussion and criticism, excitement and feeling. 
If a doctrine be expounded, the exposition is given as proof of 
knowledge, and is received, not as instruction, but to be minutely 
examined, to discover whether it be rightly maintained, or 
Whether it be not, alas! ignorantly misrepresented, and differ from 
that infallible rule, which the private judgment of each member 
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520 ON THE GENERAL SOURCES 


of the body dictates as the test of truth. If exhortation follow, 
then it is but poor and meagre, unless it stir up the dormant 
fires of enthusiasm, which, often kindled, ask for a stronger breeze 
and fiercer fuel to bring them to their wonted heat. 

It is melancholy to reflect upon the nature and tendency of the 
opinions entertained by such religionists. Haste and ignorance, 
prejudice and passion, presided at their adoption ; and ever after 
exercise both separate and united influence over those who main- 
tain them. The effect produced is, an unwavering assurance of 
their own superiority, and a self-complacent and contemptuous 
pity for those who entertain different opinions, and who must, 
therefore, be labouring under spiritual delusion or wilful infatua- 
tion. With the pride of the Pharisee of old, though exhibited 
under a different form, they can thank God that they are not as 
other men are: they bring no learning or philosophy to contami- 
nate and subtilize away his word ; they institute no anxiously- 
scrutinizing comparisons of apparently conflicting texts; they 
desecrate not scripture by subjecting its holy pages to the unhal- 
lowed investigations of reason ; they hesitate not to yield assent 
to all that is written, and are not solicitous to inquire whether or 
not their interpretation of it embraces contradictions. They 
believe readily, they maintain decisively, and understand perfectly, 
all God’s counsel that man can comprehend ; and their experience 
teaches, and their frames and feelings prove distinctly, that all, 
save the unsearchable mysteries of the gospel, are clearly revealed 
and fully understood by them: and all this, by a kind of intuitive 
comprehension of the word of God, or by special communications 
of grace; and not only without the aid of those powers which are 
granted for acquiring knowledge upon ordinary subjects, but 
almost in direct opposition to them, for what need can there be of 
reason when there 1s a better teacher—Revelation ? And does not 
the gift of the latter require that the former be dispensed with ? 
Such are their notions, and such their self-estimate. And by the 
neglect of reason and submission to a blind credulity, they convert 
the fair temple of religion into an intricate labyrinth, amongst 
whose outer courts and fancy-created wares they are ever roaming 
unprovided with the clew that guides to the inner sanctuary and 
to the pavilion of God’s ’presence, even to the Holy of Hollies. 
They are familiar with the terms and doctrinal phrases of scrip- 
ture ; they can select disjointed passages, and, however really 
unconnected, can combine them to prove the accuracy of their 
opinions ; but those opinions have been hastily adopted from 
pulpit persuasion, or sudden conviction, or capricious decisions ; 
and, after being fixed, are fortified and guarded by these harshly- 
tortured texts, sought out expressly for the purpose, and when 
discovered, cruclly torn from all their necessary connexions, and, 
by force, impressed into a service foreign to their spirit and 
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destructive to their power. What effect can such opinions, so 
maintained, produce? Good may indeed be mingled up with 
evil ; but if the better principle do not struggle into su erlority, it 
will melt away before the rising power of the worse. Teenenea 
passion, and prejudice, if unsubdued, become triumphant. And 
then pride reigns, and folly governs under it, and obstinacy con- 
firms them both in their power. Nor is spiritual delusion long 
unacccmpanied by sensual irregularities. These are the fruits for 
whose production the spirit of evil sows and rears, with fosterin 
hand, the seeds and plants of heresies and intellectual error ; oil 
knowing that, if they but take root in the heart, it will not long 
prove a barren yee ; conscious, too, that the weeds that choke 
the tender plant of holiness and grace are left to flourish most 
securely, in all their pernicious luxuriance of growth, when they 
are confidently believed to be but the off-shoots of the holy plant 
itself. 

But too much room would be occupied by a complete discussion 
of this subject, which has now been but imperfectly and super- 
ficially considered. If, however, what has been written shall have 
the effect of inducing some individual of greater power to investi- 
vate the subject more narrowly, the writer’s purpose will have 
been more than adequately answered. 


SCHELLING’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY. 


[ nave been favoured by an intelligent foreigner with an account 
ofa series of Lectures, which Schelling delivered last year, on 
the subject of Christianity. He imagines that the characteristic 
traits of Christianity, as a system, may be reduced to three grand 
principles, each of which was a leading feature in the character 
of one of the three most prominent apostles. These three prin- 
ciples are the principle of obedience, as shewn in St. Peter,—that 
of protestation, as shewn in St. Paul,—and that of dove, as shewn 
in St. John. Schelling conceives that each of the two former 
principles, carried to the extreme, is faulty, but that the Christian 
scheme requires the development of all three in their due propor- 
tions. Thus the principle of obedience is the leading characteristic 
of the Romish church, but it had been carried to excess by the 
time of the Reformation, and as it was fast bringing the Christian 


church into destruction, that church required the aid of one of 


the counterbalancing principles of Christianity. ‘The corrective 


to be applied was the clement of protestation. An example of 


an exercise of this principle, even in the apostolic days, was 
afforded by St. Paul, and accordingly the Reformers acted on 
that example, and applied the remedy furnished by their great 
prototype. Their principle, again, is liable to very great abuses, 
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522 SCHELLING’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY. 
and the disunion of Christians, caused by the establishment of 
constant appeals to the right of private judgment, is the evil 
which an undue use of this principle introduces into the Chris- 
tian world. This principle Schelling conceives now to be ex- 
hausted, as far as any useful results are to be attained, and, 
looking on the state of Christianity, as affected by the abuse of 
the two principles hitherto most prominently displayed, he feels 
that the seine) for the evils is to be sought for by the ogre 
ment of some other element contained in divine Revelation itself. 
That element consists in the principle of dove, a principle too 
much forgotten, while the others have been receiving their full 
development. It is this element which must serve to heal the 
wounds in the side of the Christian church, and to restore the 
body of Christ to health and integrity ; and to this point, there- 
fore, the endeavours of Christians must now be directed. 

As I only write from a recollection of the conversation of one 
of the hearers of Schelling, I cannot, of course, vouch for the 
accuracy of this sketch, though I believe it be correct in its main 
points. There is certainly ingenuity in the view, and a fund of 
thought opened by it for any thoughtful man ; and however the 
reader may bé supposed to agree or to dissent from these ideas, 
he will be gratified in knowing the latest doctrines advanced by 
a man so celebrated as Schelling. My informant (himself a 
Roman Catholic) possesses, and is about to publish, the minutes 
of a conversation between Schelling and La Mennais on the sub- 
ject of the present divided state of Christian Europe. He him- 
self entertains the most sanguine hopes that some means may be 
devised for uniting the great body of the Christian church in one 
faith, and thus oe to the assaults of the spirit of infidelity 
in every part of Europe, such a resistance as zeal and learning, aided 
by strict union, might establish. He knows that this cannot be 
etfected without concessions on both parts, on the side of the Roman 
Catholics and of the Protestants also ; and he believes that the Ro- 
man Catholic church would be willing to meet the Protestant 
churches by great concessions. This was a subject which occupied 
the attention of Schelling and La Mennais during a very long con- 
ference, and certainly two names could scarcely have been better 
chosen as vouchers, the one that Protestant liberty should not be 
endangered, the other that the integrity of the Roman Catholic 
religion should be maintained. At all events, the publication of 
a conference on such a subject, maintained by two men of such 
distinguished abilities and such high reputation, would be matter 
of very great interest.* R. 


ae a a Se _ — 





* The hopes of an union here alluded to are, it is to be feared, a mere dream. 
Yet considering how decided a Romanist La Mennais is, it will certainly be very in- 
teresting to know what his party will now concede. And to know, as one does trom 
this paper, what has long been matter of private conversation, that Schelling is a 
sincere and earnest Christian, is a subject for sincere rejoicing. — Ep. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


First Class.—ANGLO-ROMAN SPECIMENS AT LEICESTER, BRIX WORTH, 
AND DOVER,—NO. I. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The history of Christian edifices—of the sacred fanes 
devoted to the worship of the only and true God, as contra- 
distinguished from pagan temples appropriated to heathen cere- 
monies and rites, cannot fail to interest the feelings of the readers 
of the British Magazine. It is my intention, therefore, to devote 
a few pages occasionally to this subject; and it will be my 
object to render it at once attractive to the architectural antiquary, 
to the general reader, and to every lover of the fine arts. Having 
devoted many years to the study, not only in the examination of 
all published writings of our own country, but many of those of 
foreign nations; having visited, and carefully surveyed most of 
the ancient churches of England, and collected illustrations of 
those which are best calculated to define dates, styles, and pecu- 
liarities of architecture, I hope to render my papers at once 
amusing to the student in antiquities, and conclusive on many 
points of controverted archeology. Aided by engravings, the 
disposition and arangement of a whole church, with the forms of 
did buttresses, windows, doorways, and all its component 
members, will be defined and clearly discriminated. It is m 
intention to treat the subject chronologically, as best calculated to 
display the history of Christian architecture, and render it clear 
and familiar to those who are desirous of cultivating this branch 
of science ;-—for | am prepared to shew that architectural anti- 
quities is truly a science. 

Carter, in his “ Ancient Architecture of England during the 
British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Eras,”—King, in the 
“ Munimenta Antiqua,’— Britton, in his “ Chronological History 
of Christian Architecture in England,’* and other authors, have 
laid their historical foundations on, or commenced their architec- 
tural histories with, accounts of, or allusions to, the Druidical or 
Celtic temples of the island, and instituted inquiries into the origin 
of Christianity with the first building of churches, &c. Respecting 
that remote period, and those subjects, all is vague and hypothe- 
tical—we seek in vain for authentic data, and the excited fancy, 
as in the cases of King and Carter, is too apt to wander, and 


* This volume contains an analysis of the theories of all preceding authors on the 
controverted subjects of “ Saxon, Norman, and Gothic Architecture,” the Origin of 
the Pointed Arch,—Origin and Establishment of Monachizing in England,— 
Accounts of numerous Buildings,—Architects,—Fonts,—Monuments,—Screens,— 
Pulpits,—Stone Crosses, &c. ; also a Dictionary of Architectural Terms, 
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indulge in theories and speculations. On the present occasion, 
I will abstain from this practice, and confine myself wholly to 
facts, to dates, and to architectural history. Our first illustration 
and church will be that of St. Nicno as, at Leicester, which 
will be followed by another of Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, 
and that by the church and pharos within the area of Dover 
Castle. These three examples will exemplify the architectural 
features and masonic peculiarities of edifices which are truly 
Romanic in materials, construction, and features, and which, if 
not positively raised by the Christianized Romans of this island 
between the first and fifth centuries, were doubtlessly designed 
and built by persons who were familiar with their architectural 
works. The bricks, the mortar, the arches, the mode of con- 
struction, and all the features correspond with works of undoubted 
Roman origin in this country, in parts of Italy, France, &c. 

The accompanying prints shew the ground plan and the exterior 
and interior features of the Church of St. Nicholas, at Leicester. 
Although this edifice has been abridged of its “ fair proportions,” 
and cobbled up with various patches of additional works; yet the 
materials in the older walls, the arches under the tower, and some 
of those in the northern wall, (one of which is shewn in the plate, 
No. 4,) are very similar to a mass of walling, standing a few feet 
to the west of the church. One of the arches of this, commonly 
called the Jewry Wall, is delineated in the annexed plate, No. 5, 
to shew its exact similitude to the arch in the adjoining church, 
This fragment of a building (the Jewry Wall, also called the Holy 
Bones) is universally admitted to be Roman, and to have consti- 
tuted part of an edifice raised and occupied by the Anglo-Romans 
during their residence at this, their station of Rate-Coritanorum. 
Whether it formed part of a temple, was a portion of a house, or 
belonged to the boundary wall, and was one of the entrances, has 
not been decided.* It is composed of large bricks, stones, mortar, 
and rubble, put together, apparently without much skill or regard 
to symmetry. 

It extends nearly 70 feet in length by about 18 in height, and 
in places is 10 feet in thickness. On the western side, where it is 
most pate, and where it appears to have been faced with a coat- 
ing of stucco, there are two arches; whilst, in the opposite side, 
there are five, one of which was evidently a niche, and two others 
merely blank arches, forming recesses. 


* Britton, in his “ History of Leicestershire,” calls it a Roman Temple, dedicated 
to Janus ; and Geoffry of Monmouth says there was a temple to that deity in Rate. 
The late Bishop of Cloyne, and the Rev. Thomas Leman, of Bath, who devoted 
many years in tracing the Roman roads and exploring other vestiges of that people 
in England, provounce it to have been one of the entrance gateways to the station. 

Carter (‘‘ Ancient Architecture,” p. 7,) says that the south side (i.e. the east) “ is 
of a black hue, warranting the tradition that it was part of the inside [ofa pagan 


temple} where the sacrifices were performed; and as a further confirmation, bones of 
oxen are dug up on this spot.” 
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In the height of the wall there are eight courses, or layers of 
bricks, arranged horizontally and forming bonds. Some of the 
bricks measure 14 inches by 12, and 1% inches im thickness. The 
whole are remarkably i and hard, as is the cement, or mortar, 
by which they are held together; and it is curious to observe, 
that, in the construction of the arches, the mortar is generally 
2 inches thick, whilst the brick is only | and 1}% inches. I have 
been thus particular in describing this fragment of a building, as 
calculated to illustrate and exemplify the architectural peculiarities 
of the church adjoining, and the other churches at Brixworth and 
at Dover. Accounts of them, with prints, will be given in 
another communication. 

Your's, Xe. 


J. B. 


THOMAS A BECKET.—No. VI. 
(Continued from p. 411.) 
PREFACE TO ACT II, 


We have already seen the destitute condition of Becket towards the 
latter end of 1163. At the council of London all the English bishops 
had deserted him on the great question of church government; and 
from this time the King had endeavoured to fix their opposition by 
giving it a personal character. Under his sanction the Archbishop of 
York had insisted on bearing the cross in the province of Canterbury. 
The Bishop of London had refused to profess canonical subjection. 
Clarembald, Abbot elect of St. Augustin’s, Canterbury, had with- 
drawn his monastery from archiepiscopal jurisdiction. When Becket 
insisted on his rights, these several parties had appealed to the Pope, 
and their respective claims were supported at Sens by the King’s 
money and influence. The cardinals were gained over; the Pope 
was frightened; gloomy accounts arrived from John of Salisbury, 
from the Bishop of Poictiers, and from Becket’s private messengers, 
The Abbot of Eleemosyna was sent to England to press on Becket the 
inexpediency of persisting in a fruitless opposition. At last, the 
Council of Clarendon was summoned, Jan. 5, 1164. And Becket’s 
hame appears first in the list of signatures which attest the ac- 
quiescence of the church in the King’s claims. It is commonly 
asserted that, at the close of this council, Becket at once recovered 
his resolution, and imposed open penance on himself for his culpable 
weakness. This, however, was certainly not the case: as late as the 
Ist of March the Pope had under his consideration a request from 
the English clergy, to which Becket was a party, soliciting his assent 
to the Acts of Clarendon. It was between this and the end of the 
month that the change alluded to must have taken place in Becket's 
mind. By the Ist of April, it was known at Sens that he had 
suspended himself from all clerical functions; and on that day 
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Alexander wrote him a letter of consolation and remonstrance, as- 
suring him that his fall had been a pardonable one, and his penance 
unnecessarily severe. 

From this time Becket’s troubles recommenced: various means 
were adopted to harass him; a legislative commission was procured 
for the Archbishop of York; the nobles seized on the archiepiscopal 
manors, and presented to the benefices. Henry too changed the 
ostensible ground of his attack, which at first had worn the unpopular 
character of a persecution, and had placed Becket in the situation of 
a public champion, He now suppressed the claims on which he had 
before insisted so eagerly; and dropping all public questions, sued 
Becket for certain supposed debts, which he was-alleged to have 
contracted as Chancellor. ‘The preposterous nature of the claim has 
justly been exposed by Mr. ‘Turner, to whose account the reader is 
referred for particulars. 

These iniquitous demands were first urged at the Council of 
Northampton, which met Oct. 8, 1164; and from this time the King’s 
party affected to rest the whole dispute on certain private transactions, 
in which the King was said to have been wronged by the archbishop. 
The proceedings at Northampton soon convinced Becket that the 
King’s demands could neither be opposed nor satisfied. His suffra- 
gans sided against him as a body, and formally appealed against his 
authority. ‘The bitterness of the nobles was left to shew itself uncon- 
trolled; and he was privately informed of a conspiracy directed , 
against his life. For these reasons he determined on flight; and on 
the night of the 13th he set out with a monk of Sempringham, who 
undertoook to conduct him to a place of security in the Fens of 
Lincolnshire. Here he remained long enough to baffle the first 
activity of his pursuers ; and afterwards made his way on foot, travel- 
ling by night, and hiding himself by day, till he arrived at Estrey, 
near the east coast of Kent. This was a manor belonging to the 
archbishoprick, and here his faithful dependents concealed him for a 
week: his place of concealment was a small chamber adjoining the 
church, which communicated with the chancel by a secret aperture, 
and thus enabled him to take part in the service unperceived, and 
to receive the “ osculum pacis’’ after the communion. 

At last a boat was precured, and sailors were found hardy enough 
to risk the consequences of detection. On the 2nd of November 
Becket left England. The sea was calm, and the wind favourable ; 
and the same evening he was put on shore in a cove about a league 
from Gravelines. However, he was not yet out of Henry’s power. 
Matteo, Count of Boulogne, on whose estate he landed, hated him 
for having opposed his marriage with Mary, Abbess of Ronse ry, and 
Was now anxious to revenge himself. Orders had been given to keep 
a look-out for him on the coast; and as his person was well known, 
and his arrival generally expected, it was difficult for him to pass 
undetected, even in the dusk of the evening, in the disguise of a 
Cistercian monk, under the assumed name of Brother Christian, by 
which he passed among his three companions. 

Not long after he landed, a boy, who was standing by the road side 
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with a hawk on his wrist, was attracted by the evident pleasure with 
which Becket eyed his bird, and cried out, “ Here goes the arch- 
bishop.”” At Gravelines, the landlord of the inn where he spent the 
night had longer time for observation, and recognised him, as Herbert 
de Boscham says, “ by his remarkably tall figure, his high forehead, 
the stern expression of his beautiful countenance, and, above all, by 
the exquisite delicacy of his hands;’’ a feature which Becket probably 
owed to his half Asiatic extraction. 

However, his detection in this instance only served to procure him 
additional attention. The mistress of the inn overpowered him with 
officious civility, and the landlord himself consented to accompany 
him the next day as far as St. Omer’s, lest he should inadvertently 
let the secret escape him if he remained at Gravelines. At St. 
Omer's, Becket found himself secure in the presence of Philip, Earl 
of Flanders, who kept the promise he had made to John of Salisbury, 
and paid Becket every attention in his power. From St. Omer’s he 
was conducted to Soissons, in a manner becoming his rank, by a 
large body of horsemen, in the company of the Abbot of St. Bertin’s, 
and Milo, Bishop of 'Terouenne. At Soissons he was met by the 
King of France, who received him with open arms, and sent him on 
with a large escort to Sens, where Henry’s ambassadors had arrived 
a few days before. 

The proceedings that followed in the Pope’s court are of little 
interest. John of Salisbury had augured rightly when he warned 
Becket that “ great men would be coming from England, profuse in 
their presents and promises.” But, on the other hand, Becket was 
strongly supported by the influence of Louis, and the Pope judged it 
wise to avoid offending either party if possible. He neither insisted, 
as Becket wished, on trying the cause in his own presence, and sum- 
moning all parties from England; nor, on the other hand, consented 
to place Becket again at the disposal of his enemies by ordering him to 
return to his see, and sending legates to decide the cause in Henry’s 
dominions. 

At this refusal Henry took deep offence. As a first step, he banished 
and proscribed all Becket’s friends and relations with their whole 
families—sparing neither sex nor age—confiscating all their goods— 
and leaving them to find subsistence as they could in the charity of 
the continent. The misery which ensued needs no description; yet 
such was the popularity of Becket’s cause, that this secured an 
asyluin for the greater number of the exiles. Monasteries were 
cheerfully opened to the men, nunneries to the women; many nobles 


offered large contributions for their support—especially the King of 


France, and Matilda, Queen of Sicily. ‘This, however, could not last 
long—charity was fatigued, and generosity blunted, in time; and 
before the six years of Becket’s exile were concluded, hunger and 
cold had done its work. 

Not long after this piece of outrageous cruelty, Henry opened a 
negotiation with the schismatical court of Frederic Barbarossa, either 
with the real intention of placing England under the Anti-Pope, or at 
any vate to terrify Alexander at the prospect of such an event, and 
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thus to extort from him terms to which he would not otherwise 
consent. : 

Snch was the state of things out of which arose the group of letters 
which J now proceed to translate. 


( Thema Cant. Archiepis. Joannes de Saresberiéd. ) 


“ A few days since I had an interview with the Pope, in which I 
intimated to him what seemed to me to be an opening for our recon- 
ciliation. He answered, that he too had conceived hopes of peace 
from certain words of the emperor’s which had been communicated 
to the Abbot of St. Mary’s—i. e., that the King of England would 
willingly consent to terms, if the Pope would mediate between him- 
self and the King of France. His holiness evidently inclined to the 
proposal, and the King of France did not hold back, so an interview 
was expected, and the King of France had been already invited to 
spend the Feast of Purification at Sens, I took my leave, and 
hastened to Paris, where I had an interview with the King. 

“ He still sympathizes with your lordship and your fellow exiles, 
and reprobates the harshness of his lordship our King. Yet he 
seemed to me to speak with less warmth than usual. On my con- 
tinuing to press him, he owned to me that though he loved your 
lordship, and approved your cause, yet, under all circumstances, he 


could not take on himself the responsibility of pressing strong - 


measures on the Pope, and thus perhaps alienating our King from 
the church of Rome. 

“He dwelt so much on this head, that on going over everything in 
my mind, I cannot anticipate much advantage from an interview in 
which our King is to meet the Pope in person. He will state much 
that is plausible in his own favour and against your lordship—he will 
be liberal too in his threats and in his promises—and the court is too 
accessible to such influence. Besides the High Steward of the King 
of France supports his cause ; and, what is worse, Count Robert*— 
whose wife, a relation of my abbott, sends many presents to England, 
and among them lately three hundred yards of Rheims linen to make 
shirts: she is a prudent lady ; and entertains hopes that, besides the 
presents she and her husband receive in return, she shall get the King 
to provide for some of her many children by marrying them to 
English nobles. The Archbishop of Rheims too loves Count Robert 
and his family dearly. So that I fear when it comes to the point, 
fortune will easily shake off such friends as these, 

“ wy advice then to your lordship, and my earnest wish, and the 
sum of my entreaties is this, that you will commit yourself with your 
whole soul to the Lord, and to your prayers, It is written in the 
Proverbs, ‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous 
runneth unto it and is safe.’—xviii. 10. In the mean time, to the 
best of your ability, put aside all other business: other things are 





* Earl of Dreux—Brother of Louis. + Peter, Abbot of S. Remigius. 
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indeed important and necessary ; but what I advise is sti!l more 
important, because more necessary. The laws and the canons may 
profit much, but not for us under our present circumstances. 

« Believe me, my lord, 


* Non hee ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit.’ 


These things are better food for curiosity than for devotion. Your lord- 
ship recollects how it is written, that, in the sorrows of the people, ‘ Let 
the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep between the porch and the 
altar; and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord!’ ‘I communed 
with my own heart,’ saith the prophet, ‘and my spirit made diligent 
search.’* ‘In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord.’ Thus teaching 
us that to cleanse and discipline our spirit is the way to ward off the 
lash of conscience, and to obtain for us the loving mercies of God. Who 
ever arose with a feeling of contrition from the study either of the 
laws or even of the canons? ‘The exercises of the schools, too, are 
more likely to puff us up with the pride of science, than to kindle 
within us any feeling of devotion. 1 would far rather see your lord- 
ship’s thoughts employed upon the Psalms, or on the Sermons of the 
Blessed Gregory, than intent upon this philosophy of the schools, 
Far better were it to confer on serious subjects with some spiritual 
person, and to warm your feelings by his example, than to dwell 
upon and discuss the subtle controversies of secular literature. God 
knows the sincerity with which I speak this—your lordship will 
receive it as seems good to you. Yet be assured that if you do these 
things God will be on your side, and you need not fear what flesh 
can do unto you. He knows that in our present troubles we have no 
mortal arm to lean upon. 

“ And yet I have just now heard that the King of France has been 
urgent with the Pope on your lordship’s behalf, and has expressed his 
thanks to the Convent of Pontigni. 1 hear too that your lordship has 
written to the Archbishop of Rheims to ask that he will allow your 
goods to be brought through Flanders in his name, as if for himself. 
If this is so, I am surprised. It is said too, that Hugh, the Monk of 
St. Benedict’s, is returned from England, and certain others, on an 
embassy from our King to the Pope and the King of France—what 
news they bring I am yet ignorant. It is said too, that there has 
lately been an earthquake+ in England, near Canterbury, and 
London, and Winchester; but I doubt the truth of this. They say 
too, that bishops in whose dioceses there are churches belonging 
to your lordship, claim jurisdiction over them, and that the clergy 
are too much frightened to resist. Yet 1 can hardly think this, except 
that I suppose they would gladly avail themselves of some excuse for 
underhand interference, which they may at some future time appeal 
to, as an act of ownership. For, as I hear, it was while the See of 
Canterbury was vacant, that Sefrid, Bishop of Chichester, exercised 
authority over those churches for which his successor now contends, 
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But though I scarcely think this possible, still I recommend your 
lordship to protect yourself against the chance of it, by procuring 
letters patent from the Pope, declaring that such acts shall not be 
construed into a precedent. 

“But your lordship knows better than I can do what is going on in 

England. May I entreat you to send me word by the bearer of these 
how your lordship fares, and what is going on at the court, and 
Whether the abbot is yet returned, who was sent to England by the 
Pope. 
Pare well, my lord, and call to mind the zeal of your predecessor, 
which he retained up to the very day of his death. My best wishes 
to all your friends. a abbot salutes you, and so does the Bishop of 
Catalonia; to whom I spoke lately about receiving one of the 
banished clergy. He acquiesces readily, but hopes you will send him 
some creditable person; yet he will take in whomever you send. 
When you send him do instil into him the necessity of @ modest 
deportment, for the men of this country are modest.” 





se 


« Alexander Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, Venerabili Fratri 
Gileberto, Londoniensi Episcopo, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

“It will not have escaped your memory, that our beloved son in 
Christ, Henry, the illustrious King of england, requested of us for- 
merly, with much earnestness, to permit your translation from the 
See of Hereford, which you then occupied, to that of London. And, 
morever, that to secure our assent, he dwelt on the advantages likely 
to result from your promotion, alleging that London was the seat 
of the government, and that he wished above all things to have you 
near his person, for the benefit of your counsels, as well in tempo- 
ral matters as in those that concerned his soul’s welfare. We, there- 
fore, looking to the interests of the King and nation, and, above all, 
of God’s holy church, readily consented to your promotion. A time 
has now arrived when we expect to oa the benefits we then 
pro to ourselves, and to experience the reality of the hopes 
which were then held out to us, 

“ Doubtless you are not ignorant that the aforesaid King has fallen 
off from that affection which he once entertained towards the church ; 
and that of late in many particulars (as, for instance, in disregarding 
our appeals, in communicating with schismatics, and persons even 
excommunicated by name; in forming alliances with them ; lastly, in 
driving from his kingdom our venerable brother Thomas, Archbishop 
of Canterbury) he has even appeared to persecute it. For these 
reasons we ask, order, and command your services, in conjunction 
with those of our venerable brother the Bishop of Hereford, in order 
to warn the said King, and diligently exhort him to desist hence- 
forwards from these evil practices, and to make satisfaction for what 
he has already done amiss; to love his Creator with a pure heart ; to 
respect, as he was wont, his holy mother the Roman church; to 
withdraw his prohibition on all visits and appeals to it; to recal and 
reinstate our brother aforesaid, the archbishop, in his diocese ; to stand 
fast in his reverence towards the Blessed St. Peter and ourself; to 
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attend on works of piety and religion; no longer to oppress as he is 
said to do, or permit others to oppress, the churches and 

of his kingdom or his other territories* ; but to love, maintain, and, 
by his royal protection, support them: that by these means he may 
obtain from Him by whom kings reign, both a continuance of his 
temporal kingdom here, and the gift of an eternal one hereafter. 

«“ Furthermore, although we ourself, in consideration of his former 
devotion, and his service shewn to us in time of need, still love him 
with abundant charity, as a noble prince and most renowned king ; 
and still labour for the advancement of his glory (though he himself 
seems to think otherwise of us) with a fervent zeal; nevertheless it is 
fit you should recal to his mind, that unless he repents of his evil 
deeds, and that speedily, God will most surely visit him with heavy 
vengeance, and the time must at last come when our patience can no 
longer endure. | 

«“ These things we desire to lay before him, not for our own good, but 
for his safety, in return for those many and signal services which he 
has before now rendered to us as a most Christian king. His greatness is 
our delight ; his welfare, and that of his kingdom, is the object of oar 
most earnest wish. 

« Lastly, our confidence in your prudence and attachment induces us 
to commit to you certain matters of importance. Hereby therefore we 
authorize you to make a faithful collection of Peter’s pence throughout 
all England for the current year, and to transmit the amount to us 
as soon as possible. We request moreover, that before the aforesaid 
collection has been completed, you will furnish us with such a supply 
of money as your Own resources or your credit can procure, and 
transmit it before the ensuing first of August. You may repay the 
loan out of the collection. By so doing you will confer on us as great 
a favour as if you handed over the whole sum as a present,’’+ 

“Clermont, July 18.” 





“ Patri suo et Domino, summo Pontifici Alexandro, Frater Gileber- 
tas Londoniensis Eeclesie Minister, debitum sinceree caritatis et 
humilis obedientiee famulatum. 


“ Beloved Father in Christ, we have, as in duty bound, laid the com- 
mands of your Holiness before the famous and well-beloved Prince, 
the King of England, who is now with his army on the borders of 
Wales. In conjunction with our venerable brother Robert, Bishop of 
Hereford, we presented our instructions to his Majesty, and, both with 
intreaty and such arguments as we could venture on using, exhorted 
him to a speedy compliance, 

“ We pressed him to regard the warnings of his Father, and if, in 
any thing he had done amiss, to return at once to the way of righte- 
ousness; to love God with a pure heart, to honour the Hol 
Catholic Church, and not to interfere with its jurisdiction ; above all, 
to recal and reinstate our father the Lord Archbishop; to proteet our 
churches and their ministers, and to persevere in his allegiance to the 











* Aquitain, Normandy, &e. 
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Holy Apostolic See. Moreover, we warned him, that, should he per- 
sist in disobedience, there was a point beyond which the patience of 
your Holiness could not endure, and reminded him of the retribution 
he might expect from that God who had exalted him, and could also 
cast him down. 

“His Majesty, in return, expressed his thanks for your Holiness’s 
admonitions, and replied to each of them with the gres itest moderation. 
He said that his allegiance to your Holiness re ‘mained unshaken, that 
the very idea of disregarding it had not so much as entered his mind, 
nor would he, in the slightest thing, oppose your Holiness’s wishes 
where he coul comply with them without compromising his preroga- 
tive. That of late, if he had been in any respects wanting in reverence, 
some excuse was to be found for him in the re pulses he had met with, 
which were scarcely a requital for his past services. Yet that he still 
relied on your Holiness’s goodness, in the hope of receiving less harsh 
treatment at your hands. ‘That he had no wish to interfere with 
appeals to your Holiness’s Court; but merely claimed to himself the 
right in civil causes of hearing the case first according to the ancient 
usage of the country: should his decision prove unjust, he would 
place no farther obstacle in the way of an appeal. Moreover, should 
this claim prove in any way pre judicial to the interests of the church, 
he pledged himself’ to submit it to the judgment of the next general 
British Council. As to the intercourse he had held with the Empe ror, 
he protested that, up to that moment, he did not know of his excommu- 
nication; and, with regard to the flight of our father the Lord Arch- 
bishop, he assures your Holiness that it was not ordered by him ; that 
his Lordship’s absence is purely voluntary; and that no one will 
interfere with his returning whenever he is so minded. Only that he 
will have to answer certain complaints lodged against him respecting 
a breach of the royal privileges which he is sworn to uphold. That 
In any instance where a church or churchman may be supposed to 
have received injury at his hands, he will che rfully abide the judg- 
ment of his assembled cle Tey. 

“ Such was bis Majesty's reply, which we forward to your Holiness 
as it was delivered to us. At the same time, we venture to submit to 
your Holiness, that, though we could have wished it insome respects dif- 
ferent, still, in main points, it seems to vindicate his Majesty's conduct ; 
and th. it, at the present crisis, it might perhaps be hazardous to require 
a fuller submission, It is written, a bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench.” And it may be questioned how 
far it is desirable to risk the alienation of a great King and nation by 
an ill-timed, though just, exercise of severity. 

* A wounded limb may recover as long as it is united with the 
body ; when cut off, its situation is desperate. May your Holiness be 
pleased to try the milder course with us in our present staté of un- 
paralleled distraction, Soon, perhaps, a more favourable opportunity 
may present itself, and your Holiness’s commands may take a fuller 
effect. vias at present, it may be expedient to make some sacrifices 
with a view to permanent advant: ives by and bye. Even supposing 
things to e nd i in the continued exile of our Lord of Canterbury, and 4 
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temporary disaffection of England, still were it not better to forbear 
for a time than to have recourse at once to the desperate step? For, 
although most of us, it is to be hoped, are proof against persecution, 
still there will be found many to bow the knee before Baal ; the pall 
of Canterbury may be sought from the hands of the intruder,—and 
there would be no want of underlings to occupy our churches. 

«“ The possibility of such an event is even now openly talked of; 
and thus the dangers, which impend over us, concern no longer our- 
selves alone, but the whole Catholic Church. 

«In the matter of Peter’s pence, no one through the whole kingdom 
would have paid the slightest attention to us unless the king had 
backed our applications with his royal mandate. As it is, the money 
will be collected by the usual time, and, by the help of God, forwarded 
to your Holiness by our hands.’’* 


The Pope replied again to this letter—expressed himself satisfied 
with the diligence of the bishops, and hoped that, as soon as the col- 
lection of Peter’s pence was finished, it would be forwarded to him by 
the Abbot of St. Bertin’s. He wrote this August 2Ist, dating his 
letter in Gradu Mercurii. His affairs in Italy now wore a rather more 
promising appearance, and he was hastening to Rome to encourage 
the zeal of his supporters; but money was still necessary for him ; 
indeed, more necessary than ever. And he could not yet risk the loss 
of Peter’s pence by taking up Becket’s cause in the way he wished, 

In the mean time, Becket received the following letter from John 
of Salisbury :— 

( Thoma Cant. Archiepis. Joannes de Saresb. ) 


“From the bearer of these, and from the letters my friends have 
sent me from England, your lordship will perceive what is the state 
of the church in that kingdom. 1 also send you the letters which the 
Bishop of Baieux sent me by the messenger I had dispatched to learn 
the state of my brother and of my affairs. The King had committed 
to him my revenues in the diocese of Salisbury. What I had in other 
churches is made over partly to the Bishop of London, partly to others, 
who are all so active that neither I nor my brother, nor any one in 
our name, can obtain a farthing. I hear, too, from those who have 
been in our parts, that my property is quite dilapidated, and that 
neither the churches nor the houses receive any repairs. 1 have 
written on this subject to the Bishops of London, Hereford, Worcester, 
and Chichester, and to the Archdeacon of Poictiers, Chichester com- 
plains that he has lost the King’s favour, and adds, 


Solus Londoniensis censetur nomine suo.’ 


None of the others have answered. Yet I expect that, on the return 
of my messenger, they will at least favour their old friend with a 
verbal reply. 

“ From Kent I have heard nothing. After my servant returned from 
your lordship, | heard that the King of Scotland had written to you 








* Ep. D. T. 38. 
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that he had obtained terms for you from the King. But I cculd not 
believe it, partly because I hear that the King of Scotland has had no 
interview with ours, and partly because a thing so lately taken up 
could scarcely have yet reac hed you by letter without a miracle. It 
is said, too, that the Count of Flanders, at the joint request of the 
Empress and the Queen, has sent great men to the King to treat of 
peace for you, and that they have returned ; but what answer they 
bring 1 am not informed. I hear, too, that some of your lordship’ s 
domestics have returned to you from the Welsh expedition. 

« For these reasons I wish much to hear from you, both about the 
messenger the King of Scotland has sent you, and the Inessengers 
dispatched to the King from the Count of Flanders, and what you 
have heard of his lords ship the King, and of the Welsh, and if any 
thing has come to your know ledge respecting our lord the Pope, since 
he lett Montpellier. 1 am anxious to hear of his welfare, especially 
as most of those 1 live with augur ill concerning hin. They say that 
people of Pisa and Genoa, and also of Arles, have put to sea, by com- 
mand of the German Tyrant, to way-lay him and exercise piracy ; 
and that without a passport from these no vessel is safe in that sea. 
They say, too, that he wants to intrude into the see of Mayence that 
antichrist apostate of his who has taken the place of Reginald in the 
office of chancellor, in persecuting the church, in sowing dissention 
among nations, and overturning cities. He is said to have earned 
this promotion by subjecting to the Germans all ‘Tuscany and Cain- 
pania; so that the Romans have actu: ally nothing be “yond their walls, 
neither fie lds, nor olive grounds, nor vineyards ; and the citize Ns, as if 
is said, shut in and reduced to hunger, have been obliged to pay high 
and entreat long for a truce till the Festival of St. Michael. Unless 
his lordship the Pope arrives in the meantime, and relieves them, 
they will acknowledge Guido of Crema, and swear allegiance to the 
Germans. To tell the whole story, people assert that certain German 
prophetesses have uttered | know not what oracles, that have inflamed 
the German pride, and give courage to the schismaties. But, truly, 
God is able to crush the power of Moab, though he exalt himself 
greatly, and his arrogance is more et an his courage. 

« Where ‘fore, in all this sea of troubles, I see no safe ‘ty but-in com- 
mitting ourselves to the clemency of C hris t, who, though he be again 
crucified, yet is not slain; and who, in exacting vengeance for the 
Holy Dove, will prepare for his érucifiers a more bitter crucifixion, 
Even now he crucifies them in part, calling a against them both 
the pestilence and the sword, and those other angels of his by whom 
mighty men are mightily tormented. 

« Let us but secure the favour of those guard us of the church « 
Canterbury whose memory ought ever to be before us, and, by ore 
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MEDITATIONS POETIQUES PAR A. DE LAMARTINE. 
( Continued from page 398. ) 


Wien the poet Carpani inquired of his friend Haydn how it 
happened that his church music was always so cheerful, the great 
composer made a most beautiful reply. “1 cannot, ” he ‘said, 

“make it otherwise. I write according to the thoughts I feel ; 
when | think upon God my heart is so full of joy that the notes 

dance and leap, as it were, from my pen ; and since God has given 
me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me that I serve him with 
a cheerful spirit.” The reader who is acquainted with the works 
of Haydn, will bear testimony to the practical truth of this anec- 
dote. I wish that a like feeling pervaded more frequently our 
modern religious poetry,—I say the mode ‘mm, in contradistinction to 
the lays of Crashaw and the poets of the sixteenth century, upon 
whose lips the fire was bright and ardent. I shall have occasion 
to enlarge upon this topic in the continuation of my Thoughts on 
Sacred ‘Poetry ; and | have only alluded to it now in order to 
claim for M. Lamartine a partial exception from the censure 
which must be past upon so many of his brethren. His piety is 
warm and earnest without being harsh or intolerant. But the 
first specimen I shall offer will rather serve to shew the beau- 
tiful union of moral truth and poetical tenderness for which M. 
Lamartine is remarkable. 

The following lines are translated from a poem, entitled “ Les 
Preludes.” The poet has been describing the pomps and miseries 
of war,—the glory of the warrior in the morning, and his “ red 
burial” at nig ht,—the triumph int rushing forward of victor 
thousands, and “ Sorrow’s faded form and solitude behind.” But 
lis heart pines for sweeter music than the shout of the trumpet, 
and he continues :— 


Be hush, O dreadful Spirit, for my heart 

Longs from thy voice of fury to depart. 

Say, is thy lyre to comfort’s whisper mute ; 
Hast thou ne’er heard the shepherd’s gentle flute, 
When, all alone beneath the summer tree, 

Ife charms the hours on the flowery lea; 

And the wild forest echo bears along, 

‘rom grove to grove, the murmurs of his song ? 
llow often, in the quict even time, 

liave I, enraptured, listened to the chime, 
While my glad spirit, by the music led, 
Kkoam’d to a land where tears are never shed, 
And on the bosom of that peaceful lay, 

The cares and griefs of life were borne away. 


The Spirit answers his summons, and a voice of peace breaks 
irom the lyre. All my readers will feel the beautiful manner in 
which the poet is transported into the serenity of his early days. 
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I, 


Sweet fields, and valleys—thou dear cottage-home, 
That hangest on the green wood’s shady side, 
How the pale ivy wreath, that loves to roam, 

Thy humble roof doth hide ! 


II. 


Ye banks, o’erarched by darkening branches old, 

Seat of my sire, where, with a thoughtful eye, 

He watched the flocks returning to the fold, 
Open your twilight thickets—it is I. 


Ill. 


Here stands the rustic temple of my God, 
I hear the bell upon the topmost towers, 
And in the air a mournful voice doth call 
My spirit back unto its childhood hours. 
Iv. 
Once more, once more, dear cradle of my youth, 
Unto thy sacred hearth I come again ; 
Far be from me the busy world’s untruth, 
For 1 was born a shepherd-swain. 
v. 
And much I loved upon the summer eves— 
Unthoughtful I—from bough to bough to swing, 
Taking the young dove’s eggs among the leaves 
From the poor mother’s wing. 
vi. 


I loved the echoes on the night air flung, 

The heavy-laden waggon’s far-off sound, 

And the dull tinkling of the watch-bell, hung 
Upon the goat’s neck, inthe woods around. 


Vil, 


And though a wanderer from this blest retreat, 

Within my heart, as in a precious urn, 

Untouched by wintry time, the memory sweet 
Of this long-cherished home did burn. 


VIll. 


Remember me, green fields of flowery pride ; 

Trees, in whose boughs my stones have swept of yore ; 

And thou, who in the twilight copse did’st hide, | 
Sad echo, answer me once more ! 


IX. 


I come not pining to your pleasant glades 
For by-gone years, or wrapt in future dreams ; 
I come to pass beneath these silent shades 

A life as peaceful as your streams. 


2 

To rise with gleeful heart and song of praise 

To Him who bade the star of morning burn; 

To see the flowers, rejoicing in the rays, 
With dewy faces, welcome its return. 
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Xl. 


The music ceaseth, and the voice doth die ; 

Return unto thy home, pure Melody ! 

Thy song the shadows from my eyes hath driven,— 
But while i spoke—the spirit was in heaven ! 


There are touches of natural and domestic tenderness in these 
verses, such as French poetry does not frequently afford ; the fifth 
and eighth stanzas especially contain images worthy of Cowper or 
of Wordsworth. While reading them, the days of our boyhood 
come back upon our hearts, when we pressed aside the thick foli- 
age of the lilac tree to look in upon the poms nest of the 
little wren,—but not to take the eggs,—and our delight was to lie 
along on the warm grass in the deepest glens, listening, from morn 
to dewy eve, to the perpetual melody of summer. 

The Dying Christian is in a severer and simpler manner. 
In perusing it I have been reminded of the observation 
of Chateaubriand, in allusion to the fate of Socrates, that the 
sublime scene, which antiquity exhibited once in the death of her 


greatest philosopher, is presented daily on the humble pallet of 


the meanest Christian who expires.* 

The opening stanza has a cold and fearful reality in it. The 
sick man awakes from his slumber to the sounds of lamentation 
and sorrow :— 

I 


What do I hear? the holy bell doth sound ! 

Why stand the pallid mourners round? 

Why gleams the torch along the silent room ? 

O Death! is it thy voice of fear, 

Which, for the last time, strikes mine ear?— 
I wake upon the borders of the tomb! 


Il. 


And thou, bright Ray ! O heavenly guest, 
Dwelling within this mortal breast, 
Scatter these horrors !—Death is standing by. 
Arise, my soul, and burst thy chains! 
Now I cast off all human pains.— 

Is it, then, this to die? 


Ill, 


Yea, Time hath ceased to count my hours ; 
Ye messengers from heavenly bowers, 
To what bright palace bear ye me? 
Already in a sea of light 
I float; and, like a cloud of night, 

Under my feet the earth doth flee! 


* That humble pallet presents a far sublimer scene. There was calmness in the 
one, but there is the brightness of hope, resting on God's promises, in the other. —Eb. 
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Iv. 


What sound creeps to my waking ears? 
A cry of agony and tears. 
Dear fellow-pilgrims, mourn me not! 
Ye weep! and now my soul above 
Resteth beneath the wings of Love, 

My sighs and watchings all forgot! 


[ cannot offer a more fitting companion to Le Chretien 
Mourant than Le Poete Mourant. In the last composition, per- 
haps in some respects the most finished in the volume, the genius 
of the author has spoken out nobly and fearlessly in defence of 
the true and the good. He lays “ an armed and resolved hand,” 
to use the ener -getic words of Ben Jonson, upon the vanity and 
folly of human ‘pride a and worldly reputation, and crushes all the 
rich clusters of passions and feelings which the luxury of the 
heart, like a fruitful vine, 1s continually throwing forth. He 
dw ells with earnestness, as many indeed have dw elt | before, upon 
the only beautiful and undying yossession-— Virtue ; and the only 
friend that never forsakes a“ The reader who is in 
any degree acquainted with modern French literature, and the 
tone of the public mind in that country, will know best how to 
appreciate the ne s excellence. 

The dying poet is represented asking himself whether he 
should weep or sing— Faut-i/ genur ?—faut-il chanter ? 


I. 


Sing !—-for thy hand upon the lyre doth lie ; 
Yea, let me sing: Death, like a swan, inspires 
My bosom with a soft and lonely ery 
Krom the dim far-off dwelling of my sires ; 
My Genius speaks to me in that deep spell,— 
If love and music in my bosom dwell, 

In holy chants let my soul breathe farewell ! 

II. 

The breaking cittern pours a sweeter hymn ; 
The worn-out lamp of midnight dying fast 
Mlasheth more brightly, and again is dim ; 
The swan looks upward to the sky at last. 
Weak man alone, when life is almost o’er, 
Turns back in tears unto the days of yore, 

And weeps as he hath never wept before ! 


Il, 


Oh, let him weep, whose arms, like ivy, twine 
Around some precious ruin spared by age, 
Where the meek rays of his fond memory shine! 
Ile well may weep when the black waves of age 
eat it; but me, whom no affections bind, 
Like a poor withered weed, the evening wind 

May bear away, and leave no trace behind. 
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IV. 


The Bard is like unto the wandering bird, 

That by no woodland screamlet builds its nest, 
Or in the leaves by summer breezes stirr’d, 

But on the rushing billow takes its rest: 

Sweet pilgrim, journeying on its pinions strong, 
Cheering with its own voice the pathway long, 


The world knows nothing of it but its song. 


Ve 


No master’s hand, upon the sounding string, 

Guided my infant fingers in their play ; 

Untaught by man that holy caroling 

Of the soul’s gladness in its earlier day ! 

The fountain learns not through the moss to leap, 

Or the proud eagle through the clouds to sweep, 
Or bees for honey into flowers to creep. 


Vi. 


The bell upon the temple’s lofty tower 

Lifts up its voice at morn and dewy eve, 

When Elymen leads the virgin to her bower, 

And when it bids the fainting heart to grieve : 

And thus within my soul each passion dwelt, 

Strong hope, and love, and virtue,—and I felt 
The tears of pity on my senses melt. 


Vil, 


So in the tranquil night the olian lute, 
Mingling its murmurs with the forest streams, 
Its tongue of sweetness to the breeze doth suit; 
The traveller stops, and wonders if he dreams, 
While to his musing heart dear visions throng 
Ile listens in amaze, and thinks the song 

Unto the home of angels must belong! 


VIII. 


And yet my harp was often washed with tears, 

But tears are the meek heart’s celestial dew ; 

Beneath a sky which sunshine ever cheers 

The soul’s green tree of beauty never grew. 

Crush’d in the wine-press the rich nectar flows, 

And the wild dying flower we tread on throws 
Upon the heavy air the odour of the rose. 


IX. 


But time—it is no more! and glory—oh, how vain 


That echo borne upon the winds of years, 


This name, the gay world’s once entrancing strain ; 


Oh, ye who speak of glory through your tears, 
Listen unto my proud harp’s lofty lay, 

Sweeping the air as if it scorn’d decay— 

K’en now the winds have hurried it away ! 
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I cast my name upon this shoreless river,* 
The plaything of the breeze of heaven,—the wave,— 
And shall I be more mighty, and for ever 
My fame stand like a pillar at my grave? 
| The white swan floateth in the purple sky, 
Look if the shadow of its wings doth lie 
Upon the humblest sod beneath thine eye ! 


XI. 


Then wherefore singest thou? oh, ask the bird 

Why in the warm and balmy summer night, 

When the low moaning of the trees is heard, 

And flow of streams, it warbleth in delight. 

As the sad heart breathes forth its plaintive sigh, 

The field bird mourns, and the soft breezes die, 
So poured I out, dear friends, my melody. 


XII. 


One cry—one burst of sorrow—and my heart 
Upon the wings of death to heaven returns ; 
| go where I have pinéd to depart, 
Where hope in its pure lustre ever burns : 
I go where forms long lost will greet mine eyes, 
Where the sweet murmurs of my lute arise, 
Where oftentimes went up my prayers and sighs. 


XIII. 


Like to the bird which in the dark doth see, 

Faith, the soul’s radiant eye, hath pierced the gloom, 

And with its solemn voice of prophecy 

Unveiled to me the secret of my doom : 

And, oh! how often on its plumes sublime 

Hath my soul sprung up from this world of crime, 
Outstripping the swift feet of Death and Time ! 


XIV. 


How often in the silence lone and deep, 
From the green church-yard’s turf true prayers arise, 
And while the heart its watch of tears doth keep, 
The light of hope awaketh in our eyes! 
For standing on this heap of sacred ground 
Earth fades in the horizon stretching round, 

And the soul gladly into heaven doth bound. 


XV. 
Give to the winds, the waters, and the fire, 
This lute that answereth with one song alone, 
For soon my fingers from the seraph’s lyre 
Will wake the rapture of a nobler tone ; 
And dwelling with the blest above, perchance 
In the bright glories of an endless trance, 
My voice may lead the stars in their eternal dance ! 


* The River of Oblivion. 


~ hte + 
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1 think Le Poete Mourant, if my translation has done an 
justice to its merits, may safely be left without comment to sak 
for itself. I cannot, however, refrain from pointing out the 
4th, 8th, and 10th stanzas: the indignant transition in the last 
has a noble effect. My limits compel me to abstain from many 
references to the original; I prefer therefore confining my 
extract to the following—not consecutive—stanzas, which | 
have omitted to translate. 


Ah! donnez a la mort un espoir moins frivole. 

Eh quoi! le souvenir de ce son qui s’enrole 

Autour d’un vain tombean retentivoit toujours ? 

Ce souffle d’un mourant, quoi! c’est la de la gloire ? 

Mais vous qui promettez les temps a sa memoire, 
Mortels, possedez-vous deux jours ! 


J’en atteste les dieux ! depuis que je respire, 
Mes levres n’ont jamais prononcé sans sourire 
Ce grand nom, invente par le delire humain : 
Plus j’ai pressé ce mot, plus j’ai trouve vide, 
Et je l’ai rejeté comme une ecorce aride 

Que nos levres pressent en vain. 


I conclude for the present with the following passage from 
an Epic fragment—the Angel. The Almighty is described as 
summoning to his presence one of the Guardian Spirits of man, 
and despatching it with the Divine command to the tent of 
Clovis. Lamartine touches with much beauty upon the offices 
of these angelic watchers of mortality. 


O guardian Angel! round each lonely hearth 
Thine influence dwelleth—in the hour of dearth, 
When no dear voice the mourner’s heart doth cheer, 
And friends are vanished—thou art ever near! 
Then not alone the paths of life we tread, 
Unseen, unheard, thou standest by our bed, 
When our young tree of life is rich with bloom— 
Companion of the cradle and the tomb! 

And at the judgment-seat, O blessed guide, 

In the heart’s grief we find thee at our side. 

_ * * * . oe 


Upon a lion’s skin, whose rich folds swept 
Over an ivory couch, the warrior slept. 

A moment’s time the angel bent to trace 

The bloom, the light that shone upon his face ; 
As the young mother, full of anxious fears, 

At the first sound that strikes her watchful ears, 
Leaps from her bed amid the silent night, 

Her footsteps oft suspended in affright ; 

With her pale lamp unto the room she creeps, 
Where in its dreamless rest her firstborn sleeps, 
And stooping o’er it though she sees no ill, 

She looks, and looks, and looketh on it still! 


Vou. Iil.—May, 1833. 3 ¥ 
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SACRED POETRY. 


So with the summons of the Lord on high 

The messenger of Death in peace drew nigh, 

And while his outspread plumes the couch did shade, 
His hand upon the sleeper’s brow he laid, 

Gently unbinding without noise or strife— 

That mystic harmony—the bonds of life : 

‘The immortal soul was risen and gone, 

And the hero’s body seemed to slumber on. 


( To be continued. ) 


naan 





SACRED POETRY. 


THOUGHTS FOR TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


THERE is a path of peace—mid tangled grove, 
A moonlit way of sweet security, 

Bright holydays that form a galaxy 

To make a road to heaven—streams from above, 
Whereon the spheres of duty kindlier move, 
Drinking pure light and heaven-born harmony. 
It is the path of thy calm Liturgy, 

Ancient of Mothers, in parental love 

Daily unwinding from thine annual maze 
Treasures that grow not old,—whence still may grow 
Fresh adoration! On thy face (of thee 

Praying to be more worthy) as we gaze, 

Thy soul comes forth in beauty, and thy brow 
So calm, is full of holiest Deity ! 


Il. 


And let me, loving still of thee to learn, 

Thy weekly collect on my spirit wear, 

That so my steps may turn to practice clear, 

And ’scape the ways where feverish fancies burn. 

So may thy Sunday thoughts at every turn 

Meet us, like healthful founts in Elim green, 

Casting afreshness o’er the week. This scene 

Of outward things, as still the wheels return, 

Leads sternly to decay. Thou, ever true, 

As on the grave and withering age we gain, 

Thy tale of better things dost still renew ; 

Like strain which pleased our childhood’s pensive ear, 
Still as we older grow is doubly clear, 

And sweetness new unwinds from out its olden chain. 
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Ill. 


No! I have guilt enough—I wash me clear 
From all the press, reckless of sacred truth, 
Daily pours forth, as from Avernian mouth, 
To load the poison’d air. Henceforth whate’er 
Of evil falls on my unwilling ear 
In public things or men, shall urge me on, 
A voice which calls to something left undone, 
A spur in sides of duty ; for I fear 
From earth, sick with our varied crimes, ascend 
Those vapours, which now throng heaven’s lowering rot 
And hang in thunder. Still, meek Mercy still 
Pleads—and the uplifted vial is aloof.— 
Dread pause! and now he is his country’s friend, 
Who cleanses his own heart from secret ill. 
Ww. 


THE CHURCH. 


Wuart though winds and waves assail thee, 
What though foes in scorn bewail thee, 
Heaven-bound Ark of Liberty ; 
’Mid the sheeted lightning’s glare, 
’Mid the thunder’s cloudy lair, 
Where dark waves meet lurid air, 
Shalt thou breast the stormy sea ! 


Thy true course shall ne’er deceive thee, 
Thy tried Helmsman never leave thee,— 
Onward while the world shall last. 
Star within the tempest’s shroud, 
Bow to bind the thunder-cloud, 
Music soft when winds are loud, 
His sure word is on the blast. 


Where Monsoon his wing is folding, 

Where the moon her court is holding 
*Mid stern winter’s palaces ; 

Where Ohio rolls his pride, 

There thy faithful dove hath hied, 

And hath sought thy sheltering side, 
With th’ immortal branch of peace. 


By his dying promise given, 
By thy harbour in the heaven, 
Let the wild winds tell their tale ; 
By the hearts in his command, 
By the gales hid in his hand, 
Onward! to that silent strand, 
Lift aloft the solemn sail ! 
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SACRED POETRY 


Clouds afar thy course are bounding, 
Yet the light thy sails surrounding 
Marks a path in gloom for thee. 
Onward! leave the weary world, 
Every venturous reef unfurl’d, 
High and bright thy pennon curl’d, 
Heaven-bound Ark of Liberty! 
W. 


rO MY SISTER, ON HER TWENTIETH BIRTH-DAY. 


My gentle Mary, twenty years 
To-day have flitted by 

Since first thou cam’st, a helpless thing, 
Among our hearts to lie. 

We welcom’d thee, as best we might, 
With mingled smiles and tears, 

And poured—we could no more—our prayers 
For blessings on thy years. 


And, sister sweet, our prayers were heard ; 
God’s blessed one thou art : 
Not with the rich, or proud, or gay, 
But with the pure in heart. 
His gifts to thee in gentleness 
And piety are given ; 
The treasures that endure on earth, 
And never fail in heaven. 


My gentle Mary, thou hast been 
K’en asa child to me, 

Since first thy new-born helplessness 
Was tended on my knee ; 

And stretched upon some shady bank, 
Whole summer days I lay, 

And watch’d as with a father’s joy 
Thy happy infant play. 


And still the holy bond endures, 
And still a father’s care 

Makes tenderer, deeper, more intense, 
The love for thee I bear. 

It grows with years, with cares it grows, 
Unchanged with change of lot ; 

In joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
Still failing, faltering not. 


My gentle Mary, may the years 
That yet remain to thee 
Be spent, as all the past have been, 
In tranquil piety ! 
May Heaven, in mercy, spare thee long, 
To all who share thy love; 
And faith and peace prepare thee here 
For endless joy above ! 
G. W. D. 
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NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


PRONUNCIATION AND RHYME.* 


Tue changes of a literary language, or that used by the refined and 
educated, are in continual progress, and that progress is often so im- 
perceptible that we never become fully aware that it has taken place. 
We are, indeed, aware when different words are employed ; but 
differences of pronunciation, being submitted only to the living ear, 
and not to the eyes of posterity, and being difficult to describe in 
words, are apt to be much underrated. 

It rarely happens that accidental circumstances call into notice the 
varying modes of pronunciation at various periods ; but some such 
instances will shew that, within no distant period, there has arisen a 
remarkable difference in that respect. ‘The Rev.J. Walters published 
his Welsh Dictionary a little after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; ; and he mentions that the Welsh y is pronounced as w in burn, 
or 2 in bird, except in the last syllable “of a word, and then it is pro- 
nounced as ¢ in birth, girth, mirth, sin, §c. From hence it appears 
that bird and birth were by him, and in his time, pronounced in two 
different ways ; that the latter was pronounced like sin, and that the 7 
in birth, girth, and mirth, was very similar to the Italian 7 in mirto or 
virtw. Tam not aware whether the traces of such a pronunciation 
remain, but it has certainly ceased to prevail. Sir William Jones, in 
his Dissertation on Asiatic Orthography, suggested a new mode of 
spelling English which he tried upon some verses of Addison. The 
only inference I will draw from the following couplet is that he pro- 
nounced perform and storm quite differently, and regarded them as 
faulty rhymes :— 

“ And pliz’d dh’ almaitiz arders tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hwerlwind and dairects the starm.” 


He seems to have expressed the or in perform like ore, and not as in 
storm. The whole is such an indifferent specimen of philology, that 
it may be doubtful how far his new symbols are real or conventional. 
But such a notation as raid, almaiti, and “bai divain camand,” leads 
one to conjecture that he so expressed himself, instead of saying as we 
do, reid, meiti, bei, &c., and that he said cam instead of cum in com- 
mand If he did, and was in the habit of hearing the like from others, 
we can more easily understand what is told us of the similar pronun- 
ciation of the infamous Dr. Titus Oates. Either he indulged himself 
in an affectation which was only beginning to come into vogue in his 
time, and only beginning to decline sixty years ago ; or he exaggerated 
a little the mode of pronouncing which was usual. But he was not 
that solitary instance of a puerile and unaccountably ridiculous con- 








* Though the following paper is not strictly antiquarian, every reader will thank 
the Editor for inserting it. 
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546 NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


ceit, which, judging by the customs of this day and hour, we fancy 
him to be. 

Many forms of speech still used by old men of the highest rank and 
most cultivated minds, are already disused by the middle-aged gene- 
rations—such as expressing intention by prefixing “for to” to a verb, 
and the word apricock (pomum precox), latterly corrupted into apri- 
cot. The purists have done much in the way of innovation. With 
them the last syllable of evi/ is distinctly articulated; Abel’s name no 
longer rhymes to stable; w cowcumber is a cucumber, and sparrow- 
grass is asparagus. 

The shoal of writers who flourished under Anne, and the early 
Brunswicks, used a great precision in their metre. Their couplets 
were terse and complete, seldom, if ever, running into one another, 
but concluding the sense, or some distinct portion of the sense, in two 
lines. ‘The reason of it was, that the ear might pause upon the 
rhyme. The rhyme was the wedding-ring which united the harmo- 
nious pair in such an exclusive union ; yet, strange to say, an opinion 
has grown up, that the regular couplet of Pope, Gay, Garth, or 
Parnell, may be concluded by syllables of which the vocal sound is 
entirely different, provided the same written characters meet the 
eye. And that opinion, so fatal to our rhymed verse, is supposed to 
rest upon the authority and practice of those very poets who intro- 
duced, from Boileau and the French, such an exact observance of 
the rhyming couplet. Love, grove, and move, are thus accounted 
rhymes to one another, but are not, and the ear refuses what critics 
accept. It is my belief that the syllables which do not rhyme as we 
read Pope, did rhyme as he read them himself. Many words, no doubt, 
could not then be pronounced as they are by us. Also, it is probable 
that the number of words which are of equivocal sound—(as yet, yit ; 
addrn, adorn ; Rome, Roome; gold, goold; behove, behoove ; join, jine ; 
Mahon, Mahoon ; Jersey, Jarsey ; agen, again ; marchant, merchant ; 
hurd, or heerd, for the past tense of to hear)—was considerably greater 
than it now is. Some of the above have been, and are, so persecuted 
by the purists that another generation will probably not believe that 
their sound was equivocal in our time. He would therefore be a 
bold man that would affirm that Pope said luv or moove, instead of 
love or move; or that he always said either move or moove, and not 
muy, or grove and not gruv. We know, in truth, nothing at all 
about it; except so far as he assures us, by his practice, that these 
were rhymes, and by his fastidiousness of ear, which led him to a fre- 
quent sacrifice of sense to sound, that they were good rhymes. 

We can best appreciate past changes by being able to observe an 
actual transition going on under our eyes, and to apply such 
observation to the past. Old gentlemen of quality and classical edu- 
cation are still living who do not articulate the / in fault, but say, “ It 
was my faut,”’ after the French reading of it. That word is even yet 
an equivocal one, though but few remain who hold out against the 
purists. Pope, therefore, admitted no false rhyme when he wrote— 


* Oh, born in sin, and forth in folly brought ! 
Works damn'd, or to be damn'd! vour father’s fault.”’ 
Dunciad, i. 225. 
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It is not yet very uncommon to hear geé pronounced git, especially in a 
the participle, as gitting old, or gitting well again, and the compound 
begit. Consequently some of our fathers who are still living would 
read no dissonant rhyme in this couplet— 


“* All that on Folly Frenzy could beget, 
Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkins of wit.” 


I am not afraid of following my premises to their conclusions, Poetry 
was originally, and is essentially, an oral art. Abundance of materials, 
indolence, and defect of memory, have made it more dependent upon 
writing than it was of old time, and the amatory sighs which were 
borne upon the zephyrs are now carried by the twopenny-postman. 
But its law is a lex non scripta ; and the rhyme, whose correspondency 
is to the eye of the reader, and not to the hearer’s ear, is a solecism 
in metre. ‘To this law our great poet was obedient when he wrote— 


“ Intrepid then o'er seas and lands he flew, 
(Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too) 
To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her silken sons, a 4 
Or Tyber now no longer Roman rolls, ie 
Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls.” 





Nor do I doubt that, while he respected identity of sound under dis- 
similar symbols, he was generally in the habit of disregarding the 
resemblance of spelling where it gave him no recurring cadence. In 
the following couplet, 


“ But high above, more solid learning shone, fe 
The classics of an age that heard of none,” ; 


a perfect rhyme was offered ; for I know those who now express none 
as a rhyme to shone, and one as the word wan (pale) is expressed. 
Where ow/s is the rhyme to fools, look to spoke, &c., 1 am not satisfied 
that he intended to violate the great rule of his versification, though 
I am aware what an insuperable mass of prejudice will be opposed to 
me, and what pricks I am kicking against. Défficile est animum a 
sensibus abducere et a consuetudine revocare.* But itis not too much for 
me to affirm, and for others to admit, that the real instances of dis- 
sonance in the school of our exact poets falls very much short of the 
supposed ; and it were to be wished that those who cultivated rhymed 
poetry would abstain, as far as it is possible, from such an offensive 
inconsistency, and cease 
“To palter with us in a double sound, 


And keep the word of promise to the eye 
But break it to the ear.” 


a ce ce rr ce 


* Cicero, Academica. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 430.) 


1 HAVE not seized upon a mere single slip in one unfortunate passage 
to bring this charge against Mr. Greswell. At p. 321 he gives his 
assent to the slander which Mill, 1228, throws on the folio; where he 
makes the text to be taken in various passages from Colineeus, the 
Complutensian, and Erasmus. I esteem Mill’s Prolegomena to be an 
invaluable store-house of learning ; and I think that a real critic could 
not employ his talents more usefully than in publishing an edition of 
them with notes. But all Mill’s acuteness seems to have failed, when 
he came to speak of the old critical editions ; and this the most lament- 
ably upon those of Stephanus. With respect to Stephanus’s folio, the 
margin itself decides more than a hundred times over whether the 
documents, the various readings of which are there given, compre- 
hended the whole of those from which the text had been formed ; for 
the critics themselves tell us,—and tell us truly,—that all the docu- 
ments, both printed and written, there brought to give opposing read- 
ings, actually do oppose the text. I should think, then, that it required 
no mighty exertion of mind to understand, that the man who published 
this to the world, and had boasted that he did not give a letter but 
what was sanctioned by the greater part of his best MSS., had some 
other MSS. which would bear out his text against the whole of those 
that he himself brought to oppose it. No: Milltakes the contrary for 
granted; and upon the strength of that pretty assumption, vents the 
charge that Mr. Greswell records, of Stephanus taking the text of his 
folio from the printed editions of Colinée, Froben, Complutensian, &c. 
And let it be observed, he does this, furnishing his own confutation, 
1258 ; where, speaking of Beza’s annotations, he tells you, that they 
give the readings of ten more MSS. than the fifteen of Stephanus’s 
margin ; the readings of those ten being avowedly obtained from no 
other source than Stephanus’s book of collations. This is most won- 
derful ; but it is nothing to the astonishment I feel at the world being 
held in the full conviction of Stephanus's s guilt, by the addition of the 
little possessive pronoun “ his’ to the word “al” in the margin, “ his 
third edition often differing from a// his MSS., by his own confession’’ 

—(Mr. Porson’s words, to which we stood pledged to recur)—an im- 
provement this, whic h is religiously followed by Messrs. Travis, 

Hales, & Co.; w ho say for the “ book- seller,” “ All my MSS. = 


against my text.’ And Griesbach, after he had been “ insulted” 
Travis, “ because he took this point for granted,’ (Porson, 58) says, 
in his 2nd ed., p. xviii. 7, Lond, xxx :— “ Hujus vestigiis [ Erasini 


se pissline contra omnium cod wim suorum fidle ‘In ac auc toritatem ll- 
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heesit; quod qui negare vellet, nihil aliud efficeret rei notissime igno- 
rantia, quam ut risum commoveret doctorum et prudentium. Stepha- 
nus ipse textum, quem edidit, a codicibus suls omnibus plus centies 
dissonare 1 ingenue in margine profe ssus est.’ Ey raat, says Ste phanus; 
you have merely to add the possessive suis to omnibus ; and instead of 
his saying that he had other MSS. for the formation of his text, besides 
all those that he has here taken to oppose it, he makes this ingenuous 
confession. It is Mr. Porson himself who says, p. 147, “ Would you 
have the writer of the MS. inform his readers, by a marginal note, 
that he had inserted a spurious verse in his edition?’ I say then, 
would you have the editor inform his readers, by more than a hundred 
marginal notes, that he had inserted a reading in violation of his most 
solemn engagements? Mr. P. adds, “ An editor would hardly be mad 
enough to become such a felo de se.’ (1217.) I shall hold my dis- 
belief, then, of Stephanus having ingenuously professed to have cheated 
more than a hundred times. I shall think that the “ Docti et Pru- 
dentes”’ have done this, once for all, by the addition of the possessive 
to the word all—* all his MSS.”” The word ad/ (ev ram or x.) never 
occurs in the 4th part of the sacred text (the Revelations); but only 
in the three first parts. I have never seen any attempt made by the 
learned critics to account for this. But the reason is obvious, from the 


fact of the first selection of the thirteen written copies having none of 
them gone beyond those three parts; and a new selection, viz., of 


No. 15 and No. 16, having been made for the Revelation. It could 
only have tended to perplex and mislead the reader, to refer any longer 
to them, when you had the reading of two others, besides ald of them. 
Where the text is against all the three documents (a, te, e¢,) Selected to 
oppose itin the 4th part (the Revelations), the expression is ev roc 
ipeerepore avteypagac, as at Rey. vil. 5. In the former parts, where 
the first selection continues, when the expression is given at full 
length, it is, as at the end of Rom. xiv., ev rage rote avrvypagorg. But 
Stephanus never combines the two words rase and iyperepoee,—he 
lever says, ev mace Tole PLETE pote ayrvypa@otc, as the Docti et Prudentes 
do for him All my MSS.” "The words that he does use could 
hot any where mean more than the documents that are collated in 
that plac e; and they themselves distinctly lay it down, that in the gos- 
pels, where the number was the greatest, it ‘amounted only toten. In 
the gospels, therefore—the part most favourable to them—the  in- 
genue in margine suo professus est”’ was Tre ally saying , that his text 
the ‘re was contrary to all the ten opposing MSS. We nin knew, and 
every one who has read what Wetsten said on the Codd. Barberini, 
knows, that ev rane never could signify more than this. This collla- 
tion of C aryophilus was to be set aside, like all the old editions; and 
the means that Wetsten takes to effect this, is by making the Bar- 
berini Codd, to be nothing more than those of Stephanus’s margin. 
The number that Caryophilus had in the gospels, and in the epistles, 
exactly coincided with those of Stephanus’s margin. This was 
enough for Wetsten. ‘Though Caryophilus had four in the Revela- 
tions, while Stephanus’s second selection of MSS, was only two, this 
Was easily settled, by assuming that Caryophilus took in two errone- 
Vou. IL.—May, 1833. 37 
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ous references there, whilst he was supposed to have corrected all the 
similar errors in both the former parts. ‘The number, then, in the 
different parts, for Stephanus and Caryophilus, thus becoming the 
same, Wetsten makes no difficulty in assuming that the number of the 
different MSS. must be the same for each; and from the identity of 
number it is nothing to assume the identity of the MSS, Now, from 
the lucky circumstance that Wetsten thus took Stephanus for getting 
rid of Caryophilus, arises his own testimony against himself, and the 
rest of the Docti et Prudentes, in favour of Stephanus. Bengel made 
an objection to Wetsten’s theory, in answering which the truth was 
elicited. No, 112, p. 62, 162 Semler, he says, Dissentit hic a nobis 
I. A. Bengelius, ratione tamen non satis firma usus, “ Unum” inquit 
Introd. in Crisin, p. 440, [see, xxxix, p. 76,| “ dabimus exemplar. 
lo. 1. 42, citantur Bareriani decem, ubi differentia articuli Vulgatum 
non tangit, et Stephani margo planc vocat.’’ Fateor Stephani mar- 
ginem vacare, at hoc ipso argumento Caryophilus ductus putasse 
videtur, inde consequi, Stephani codices devem, i. e., omnes legisse 
& Xpwsrog cum articulo, uti in textu editum est—contra editionem 
Complutensem et Erasmi quee legunt Xpioroe sine articulo.”’ Here 
we have the fact, under the hand of the Docti et Prudentes them- 
selves. It is, “ decem, i. e., omnes.” They set the man down to be 
“mad enough to become such a felo de se’ as to vary in his third 
edition often from all his MSS., even by his own confession—* con- 
tra omnium codicum suorum fidem et auctoritatem;’’ and in their 
exultation over the confitentem reum, they add, “ nec quicquam sive 
ab ipso sive ab admiratoribus ejus prolatum legimus quo servile excu- 
sari posset obsequium.” And what is infinitely beyond this, the 
“servile obsequium”’ is admitted, and prolatum legimus ab admiratore 
ejus, A.D. 1833,—“If in the exercise of the Cevrepat VTWec, 
he was led, &c., ought this to be made a ground of such severe 
reflections ?’’ (329.) When the peal of laughter has abated, with 
which the Docti et Prudentes will salute the man who still thinks 
that Stephanus’s boast was not utterly false, he will whisper the words 
of Wetsten, “ decem, i. e., omnés,”’ and, “ he that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.”’ Push the conspiring critics a little, and they are them- 
selves forced to admit, that the bookseller’s hundred-fold confession of 
guilt is no more than “ decem, i. e. omnes; and in other cases, no 
more than octo, i. e., omnes, Stephanus’s words tell you—and by no 
possibility can they tell you more—that ten out of the first selection 
for opposing the folio—or eight of them, as the case may be—are 
against his text,—that is, at the utmost, not one-third of the whole 
number that he had to form the text of that edition, and only two- 
thirds of those that were taken, at both the selections, to oppose it. 
Curcelleeus, misled, 1 suppose, by good father Morin’s insertion of 
the possessive “ swis,’” missed this, at the fourth page of his Preface. 
“ Imo aliquando observavi, et miratus sum, ipsum in textum recepisse 
lectiones quibus nullum prorsus istorum xvi. exemplarium favebat.”’ 
This is rather more than any one can assert; say the first xiv. of 
them, if you please. Wetsten makes use of Curcelleus as a decoy 
duck, “ Observavit atque suo jure miratus est,’’ (p. 142, first edition, 
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and continued Prol. 145, Semler 374,) after he had himeelf said, 
«“ decem, i. e., omnes.’ But let it be observed, to the honour of Cur- 
celleeus, that he says, “ Nec facile possum conjicere queenam istius rei 
fuerit causa.’’ We have no horse-laugh from him, because Stephanus 
“ ipse textum quem edidit, a codicibus suis omnibus plus centies dis- 
sonare ingenue in margine suo professus est.”’ 

Michaelis, | suppose, thought it rather too much to make the man 
ingenuously confess his guilt more than a hundred times over, by his 
expression ey zaoe in the margin, with his first selected thirteen MSS. ; 
so he takes his words on the second selection, in the fourth part of the 
sacred text. He says, (ii. 323,) “ This, at least, is certain, that in 
places where he had less temptation to interpolate, than in the cele- 
brated passage above mentioned, (1 John v., 7, 8,) he has inserted 
words in the text which are warranted by no manuscript. “ Quee 
cum ex plurium suorum nullo conveniebant.’’ (Morin, p. 119.) We 
may even produce him as evidence against himself. Rev. vii. 
5, 6, 7, 8—both in the first and third editions, he has inserted in all 
these verses, eodpayrrpevoe after 4} ydcadec, though in the margin of 
the edition of 1550 he himself testifies that the word eadpayropevor 
was contained in none of his MSS., from gvAne puSny, v. 5, to the end, 
He expresses himself as follows, “ are evrava, ere ev rowg ene yeyparrat 
ro 'Eogpaytopevoe ev roc tyerepare avteypagore. Nor is it found in the 
Complutensian Bible, his codex a, and yet he presumed to obtrude 
it on the text.” 

Whatever might be the “ temptation to interpolate,’ which made 
Stephanus “insert words in the text” at Rev. vii. 5, &c.; which, 
according to this representation, “are warranted by no MS. ;’’ it 
proved also too strong for the virtue of Bengel, Wetsten, and Griesbach, 
who agree with him. And this alone, I think, might have served to 
moderate Michaelis’s severity. But for the charge, as it concerns 
him, Michaelis himself tells us immediately afterwards, that “Stephens, 
as being a bookseller, of course avoided what might prevent the sale 
of his publication.”” Well then, would you have him “ inform his 
readers, by a marginal note, that he had inserted a spurious word in 
his text,” if it were but this once? Could Michaelis really believe 
that “we may produce him as an evidence against himself”’ in this 
palpable manner? Michaelis’s opinion how a bookseller must act 
so perfectly accords with that of Mr. Porson for an editor, that | shall 
still think he “would hardly be mad enough to become such a 


felo-de-se ;’ but that the murderous blow to the character of his 


publication is directed by the hand of some other assassin. Is it he, or 
is it some other, who says for him, “ that the word ewppayropevor was 
contained in none of his MSS.’’? What was Stephanus’s business in 
his margin, but to give the opposing readings of the MSS. with which he 
was immediately concerned ?—in the three first parts of the sacred texts, 
to state of those of the thirteen first selected MSS., together with those 
of the printed document; and in the Revelations, those of his last 
selection? The first selection, indeed, is so numerous, and its colla- 
tion extends over so large a space, that the man who has faith enough 
to bear a hundred-fold confession of guilt, might be brought to believe 
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that all of them were “all his MSS.”’ that had the passage in question. 
But a glance shews you that, in the Revelations, the margin contains 
no other document but a, te, ec, (except a universally acknowledged 
erratum or two.) Add to this the marked difference of expression in the 
second selection, and, I think, every one must see here, that Stephanus 
could refer to nothing beyond those three. The least consideration here 
must bring you to what Bengel’s objection elicited from Wetsten in 
the gospels, “duobus, i.e. omnibus.’’ And how did Michaelis extend 
the expression, to make him say “in none of his MSS.” Where did 
he find the word none? Not in the second selection; but he went 
back for it to the first; the rest of the Docti et Prudentes came to this 
part for the word “his.’’ He inserts zaoc here, where Stephanus says, 
Ev Tow Herepore avrvypagorc, as they do sereporc, in the first selection, 
when 5S. says, ev raat rote ayreypagote. 

Michaelis adds, 824, “A man who acts in this manner would 
surely make no scruple to interpolate 1 John v. 7, which is actually in 
the Complutensian Bible, though he found it in none of his MSS.”’ 

The object of cutting out 1 John v. 7, 8, has sharpened the wits of 
the Docti et Prudentes against the “ bookseller ;’”’ from the time that 
they took first to the scheme of having a Latin origin for it : ex uno disce 
omnes. “A man who acts in this manner would surely make no 
scruple” to invent any charge to get rid of such an evidence of its 
actual existence in the Greek—a man, let it be observed, who no more 
followed the “ Complutensian Bible” in that passage than he did any 
of the first thirteeen selected MSS. 

“An advocate, then, of Robert’s may be permitted to ask’’ (329) 
that the Docti et Prudeutes shall be debarred from the privilege, that 
they have exercised, of adding the word “ his’’ where the man tells us 
that “ all the documents” (i.e. those of his first selection that had the 
passage) were against his text—and again, that of adding the word 
“ all’ where he tells us that “his documents’”’ (i.e. those of his second 
selection) omitted what his text gave. This request being granted, the 
margin of the folio presents an unanswerable confutation, more than a 
hundred times over, as far as that edition is concerned, of the assumption 
of these conspiring critics, that Stephanus must have precisely the same 
copies for the formation of editions which varied so much in their date 
and in the text which they exhibit; and again, that these copies must 
be the exact documents, printed as well as written, which were taken 
to oppose the new text of the folio, With respect to the “O mirifi- 
eam’ of 1546, that could not itself give a collation of its text with the 
documents that were selected for the margin of the folio four years 
after. But Mill has done the work, 1177—1187; and the result of 
his collation is precisely such as might be expected from the fact, 
which we have before stated, that the set for opposing the folio 
contained exactly one-half of the set for forming the 16mo in 1546. 
The assumption of the critics, who all agree that Stephanus’s boast 
shall be utterly false, (Pors. 57,) is here again weighed in the 
balances, and is found wanting. If ever there was a point clearly 
made out by a man against himself, it is here seen that Mill had been 
collating the text of 1546 with the wrong set. And I am unable to 
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conceive how Mill could be under such a delusion as not to see this 
from his own words. Having described the printed and written 
documents, selected first and last to oppose the folio, he says of the 
“QO mirificam’’ 1177, “ In textu ad hos codices formando ita se com- 
paratum ait Robertus, ut religiose ac plane ad literam sequeretur 
plures ac meliores e Regiis.’’ He takes a set of documents, one-half 
of which exactly consist either of print or of private MSS., and says 
that Stephanus formed his text out of them, so as to follow religiously 
the majority of the best copies that he had received from the royal 
library. Did a man of Mill's judgment and acuteness ever before 
write any thing so inconsistent ? He was right in saying, that Ste- 
phanus declared, his text of that edition “ religiose ac plane sequeretur 
plures et meliores e Regiis."” As he had justly observed, 1156, “ Sola 
Regia memorat in heec preefatione:’’ therefore he must be wrong in 
taking the documents of the margin as being those which Stephanus 
had, *‘superioribus diebus,” for forming the text of the “O mirificam.”’ 
And if Stephanus’s boast was not “ utterly false,” the result of his 
collation of the text with the other set of documents (those of the 
margin) must necessarily be what he found it. The Docti et Pru- 
dentes are prudent enough to avoid Mill’s self-contradiction ; but they 
cannot give the words of Stephanus without giving their own confuta- 
tion. Wetsten, 142, first edition, continued Prol. 145, Seml. 374, 
says, “Quicquid Stephanus in prima et secunda editione jactet, 
nempe ad Regias codices recensitas esse, revera tamen nonnisi 
rarissime, et ubi omnes aut plerique codices contra Krasmianam 
conspirabant, in textu emendando illos adhibuit.””  Griesbach xviii. 7. 
Lond. xxx. 100, “ Etsi suam in constituendo textu summis laudibus 
ipse preedicat, eumque e codicibus, quorum copiam Bibliotheca Regia 
suppeditaverit, ita recensuisse se profitetur, ut nullam omnino literam 
secus esse passus sit, quam plures iique meliores libri tanquam testes 
comprobarent [Observe, this is the Preface to the “ O mirificam |], 
vanissima heee omnia sunt atque falsissima.’’ Now, if I admit that 
Wetsten and Griesbach ascertained those seven of the royal MSS. 
which came into the first selection for the margin, and the other which 
was taken in the second selection, where are the remaining seven ? 
They do not avow it like Mill; but, instead of them, they actually 
take the seven private MSS. of the margin. Which then is it that is 
“ vanissima atque falsissima,’—the boast of the old editor, or the 
audacious contradiction of the modern ones? The one or the other 
is empty and “utterly false,’ and I boldly ask, which is it? Under 
these circumstances of extreme difficulty, it is delightful to observe Mr. 
Porson: by his management, (to adopt his own expression,) he avoids 
the self-contradiction of Mill, and the self-confutation of the two others. 
The Professor effects all, without specifying “e Regiis,’’— not a letter,’ 
says he, “ but what the greater part of the better MSS. unanimously 
approved.’ The better MSS.”’ will serve equally for the meliores 
e Regiis, and for the private MSS. of the margin, which are to be 
slipped into the room of seven e Regiis. I have hitherto left Mr. Por- 
son in full possession of this advantage, by using an expression equally 
vague, and saying merely “his MSS.”’ But, having learnt of Mill, 
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and Wetsten, and Griesbach, from whence his MSS., that were used 
“superioribus diebus,’ actually came, I crave leave to add to 
Mr. Porson the words “ from the royal library ;”’ so that it may stand 
Stephanus “says that he has not suffered a letter to be printed, but 
what the greater part of the better MSS., from the royal library, 
unanimously approved.”” Mr. Porson does not undertake to shew 
that ¢his boast is utterly false. Will any of those persons, who profess 
to believe that Mr. P. was doing any thing more than playing the ad- 
vocate in his attacks on the old critical editions, conh ow be to shew 
that Stephanus’s boast was false, when he solemnly declared that he 
had not suffered a letter to be printed in the “O mirificam,” but what 
was warranted by the royal MSS.? I think not; because his professed 
vindicator, Crito Cantabrigiensis, has not meddled with “plures et 
meliores e Regiis.’’ Crito decides that he may neglect all other evi- 
dence whatsoever that bears upon Stephanus’s editions, if he can only 
manage Stephanus’s own testimony. And, having proved to his own 
satisfaction and that of his brother critics, that a newly-printed edition 
was one of the sixteen very old written copies [ vetustissima sedecim 
scripta exemplaria] which eo had “ superioribus diebus,’’ for 
the “O mirificam,’ he concludes (p. 402) “that the said Robert Ste- 
phens had but one single set of MSS., consisting of sixteen copies, for his 
various readings as well as for the text of his three editions,’’—not, you 
willobserve, “ one single set of sixteen manuscripts;’’ but “one single set 
of MSS., consisting of sixteen copies [printand MS.]’’ And not a word 
does he say respecting what the greater part of the better MSS. from 
the royal library approve. No attempt to solve any difficulty his . 
readers might have about the seven private MSS. and that very old 
written copy, the Complutensian, coming from ¢hence. 
FRANCIS HuyYsHE. 
{ To be continued. ) 


ON THE EVILS OF AN ALTERATION OF THE LITURGY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—It has often surprised me that whilst so many proposals for 
alterations in our liturgy are continually appearing, it seems never to 
occur to any of the authors of them to consider the evils which would 
follow the adoption of any of their plans, It may not, therefore, be 
unseasonable to direct the attentions of those who are advocates for 
change to some of those evils, which would I think be so great, that 
even if our present liturgy were really as defective as, from the 
multitude of improvements suggested, it might be supposed to be, still 
it would be better to tolerate those defects than to attempt to remedy 
them at such a cost. 

One great evil would be the unsettling of the minds of the people, 
which would, I fear, be the certain consequence of a change in the 
liturgy. Ican hardly, indeed, conceive a measure which would do more 
to detach them from the church than such achange. The great mass of 
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the people have a strong veneration for the prayer-book, from the feeling 
of its having been used by their fathers, and from having always 
associated it with all their ideas of public worship; and I think few 
ministers who have had the charge of a country parish can have 
failed to see how much effect these feelings have in attaching the 
people to the church, All these feelings, however, would be in a 
great measure destroyed by an alteration in the Prayer-book. If the 
new book differed materially from the present one, however superior 
it might be in itself, the mere circumstance of its being new would 
prevent all veneration for it; and even if the differences were not 
great, still the shock which would be given to the sanctity of our 
ritual in the minds of the people would be great; and that which 
they had been accustomed to venerate in the whole, being pronounced 
bad in part, their feelings of regard for the other parts would ne- 
cessarily be very much weakened, and one of the strongest ties which 
bind them to the church proportionably loosened. 

Another very bad consequence of altering the liturgy would arise 
from the utter impossibility of pleasing all parties, and the great 
probability of pleasing none. We need no other proof of this than 
the diversity of the proposals of improvement which are daily appear- 
ing. ‘The present liturgy, by the force of authority and long custom, 
is submitted to, even by those who wish for alterations, with a far 
better grace than would be any of the proposed alterations, except 
that which the individual himself had suggested, and the new prayer- 
book would be assailed on every side by an host of dissatisfied, 
because disappointed, improvers. The alterations must be altered, 
the improvements improved, and the outcry instead of being appeased 
would increase, till perhaps it would become necessary to give up the 
prayer-book altogether. It is painful indeed to consider the spectacle 
which the church would exhibit if an intended revision of the liturgy 
were formally announced, and began to be attempted. 

But whilst so many persons are loudly calling out for this revision, 
there is still a large body in the church, and that not merely in the 
clerical part of it, but amongst the laity, to whom any alteration 
would be painful and displeasing. They are not quick-sighted in 
spying out defects in those services which are endeared to them 
by so many associations, and in the use of which they seem to hold 
communion with the martyrs and confessors, and all the holy mem- 
bers of our church of former ages. They are unwilling to exchange 
these feelings, though the world may call them antiquated prejudices, 
for any of the advantages which the advocates for change pe ape to 
them; and certainly it must be acknowledged to be an evil, even 
though the advantages of the change should be supposed to overbalance 
it, still it must be acknowledged to be an evil to hurt the feelings of 
sO many persons who are not the least zealous, or the least devoted 
sons of the church. 

The anticipation of these and other such like evils makes me dread 
the entering upon any revision of the liturgy. And even if all these 
evils were only possible, yet even such a possibility ought to make all 
friends to our church very cautious in advocating a change, more 
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particularly as the defects which are said to exist in our liturgy, and 
which it it is proposed to remedy, are after all so very trifling. With 
the exception, indeed, of the length of the morning service on Com- 
munion Sundays, there is none which can be called in any way a 
practical evil, and this could easily be remedied, without any altera- 
tion in the prayer-book, by a permission to omit certain parts of the 
service on such Sundays. The same permission might be given with 
respect to parts of the Office for Public Baptism, which might be 
omitted when that sacrament was administered, as it is most desirable 
that it should at least occasionally be, in the time of Divine service. 
At the same time additional First Lessons for Sundays might also be 
selected, and permission given to use them, a permission which has 
certainly become desirable on account of the almost total discon- 
tinuance of week-day prayers. A single page, which might be printed 
in different types for pasting on the blank side of the covers of 
prayer-books of different sizes, would thus contain all the improve- 
ments necessary, and that without altering a single word in our 
present prayer-books, or in any way injuring the beauty and order of 
our present service. 
I an, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


Q. 


ENMITY TO THE CHURCH, AND PRESENT DUTY OF HER 
CLERGY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The law of the Spanish proverb is that which seems now to 
await the church—“ Viva el rey, y daca la capa,” “ Long live the 
King! and hand hither your cloak ;’’ or, to use a more intelligible 
phrase, “ Deliver your money!’ With respect to the former part 
of the proverb, | have nothing to say; on the latter, L could “tire the 
hearer with a book of words;” but after the lesson of experience 
taught us of late, that in days of national degradation, truth loses all 
her efficacy, and men will hear only what they wish, the advocates 
of the good, but unpopular, cause cannot conceal from themselves 
the disheartening conviction that they are speaking against the “ muti- 
nous winds,”’ When the febrile symptoms of revolution are upon a 
country, universal conceit is the epidemic, but the obscuration of judg- 
ment is truly fearful. Wisdom is therefore first cried down, and then 
silent ; or, if she raises her voice at all it is more in the way of warn- 
ing and of protest, than of argumentative remonstrance and discussion. 
We are fast approaching that period. Whilst, however, we are al- 
lowed to open our mouths, let us, above all things, endeavour to see 
our own actual situation, and declare it. The most grievous wounds of 
the church, at the present day, are “ those with which she has been 
wounded in the house of her friends.” Her principal enemies have 
been “ those of her own household.’ Instead of ably refuting objec- 
tions, honest/y made, instead of “mocking into air’ the flimsy cavils 
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of sciolists, instead of defying her whining calumniators to point 
out any serious fault, which those conservators of her purity, to 
whom alone the office belongs, had not corrected, or were in the way 
to correct, what has been the conduct of too many of her unworthy 
sons? They have actually been partakers with the adversary and the 
slanderer. ‘They have vied with theirenemies in the microscopic detec- 
tion of motes and specks; or they have been on such excellent terms 
with theirown puny judgments, as to come forward in broad day, as 
the remodellers of a fabric which they have sworn to maintain, but 
whose towers and bulwarks they have not only not “ marked well,” 
but plainly and incontestably never “gone round.” They, to whom 
the very wrinkles of their mother should be precious and venerable, 
would have her “ paint her face and tire her head and look out a win- 
dow,” to accommodate herself to these most holy times :— 


“ Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni Vulnere.” 


But while these church-reforming churchmen have in their filial 
piety and wisdom condescended to possess the community with their 
nostrums, their chuckling enemies have been in transports to find 
that their respective panaceas are “ full of most excellent differ- 
ences,” Nec pes nec caput uni Reddatur forma. And the same glo- 
rious discrepancy attends the schemes of our more retiring, yet 
scarcely less pernicious, fireside traitors to the church. Dagli amici 
mi guardi Iddio, dagli inimici mi guardero io. If they could only see 
that their adversaries want only the admission of defects, if they would 
only know that such empirics, as we have to deal with, are ever ready 
to amputate for whitlows, they would teach their folly more discretion. 
But, alas! it is not some of the clergy only who have thus betrayed 
the fortress. There was such a thing asa ‘Test and Corporation Act; 
there were restrictions in our statute books, arising out of bloody 
experience, and the dread of a “jealous God,” which allowed not 
the bitterest foe of our church, the Romanist, to be our legislator ; 
there was atime when the crown of our limited monarchy was de- 
fended from republican and democratic innovations by a high-minded, 
Christian, uncompromising House of Lords. Fuimus Troes/ All 
that “ ingens gloria Teucrorum’’ is gone by. ‘The day of dementation 
and infatuation is come. For the calm steadfastness, and unswerving 
principle, and religious courage, which knows and feels at heart that 
there are things of far more consequence than life itself, we have now 
in high places connivance, and concession, and compromise, and ter- 
giversation, and that moloch of expediency, to whom the blessings above 
enumerated have been sacrificed, and to whom our beloved children 
may yet have to pass through the fire. In recounting the fearful signs 
of times similar to our own, one of the burning and shining lights of our 
church has the following words (would to God they were written in 
lasting characters, “graven with an iron pen,” upon the tablets of 
men’s hearts, in the great assemblies of the nation !)— 


“Tt is a very ill sign when men want the spirit and vigour 
they were wont to have; when they are daunted at the ap- 
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prehension of every danger, and rather meanly seek to save 
themselves by base arts and sordid compliances, than to pro- 
mote the common welfare. It is folly and stupidity not to appre- 
hend danger when there is cause for it, and to take the best care 
to prevent it; but it is a fatal symptom upon a nation, when 
their hearts fail them for fear, that they dare not do the duty 
which they owe to God, to their king, and to their country. God 
forbid that any should exceed the bounds of their duty to prevent 
their fears, but when men want resolution to do that, they are in 
a lost condition.” 


Upon the deep and impious and impolitic rancour of the Dissenters 
at this time, against the church, your manly pages have spoken often 
and well. I leave them to their own unchristian bitterness; and 
hasten to even greater enemies than they. I mean the Deists of our 
land. In this commercial country, men rise to wealth and conse- 
quence from mines, and warehouses, and manufactures, and the 
counters of well accustomed trade. They often rise rapidly, often 
unexpectedly, often unprepared for the condition and consideration 
in society to which their opulence necessarily elevates them; and 
now the habits and opinions of their previous lives bear an importance 
in the neighbouthood, in which they may have invested their acquired 
wealth, or chosen their residence, proportioned to their riches and 
abilities. If they are men of unblemished character, if they bring 
with them into the town or country the principles and practice of 
conscientious Christians, attached to the old and once venerated (be- ° 
cause tried) institutions of the land, they are found to be invaluable 
members of society, benefiting all by their integrity, hospitality, and 
good example, as well as by the judicious employment of their means 
of usefulness, and by their co-operation with the resident clergy in 
works of charity and beneficence. I thank God we are not yet 
without an extensive sprinkling of such men! Now take the op- 
posite supposition.—If the possessor of such wealth shall have been 
a person who has never put restraint upon one passion, wish, or temper, 
who knows the Gospel only by name, has an overweening opinion of his 
own merits and importance, and a convenient estimate of his duty to 
his neighbour, with a lamentable ignorance of all that built up the 
recent moral dignity of his country among the nations, and secured 
the blessing of God; who thinks religion a very useful engine in keep- 
ing the poor quiet and securing the punctual payment of his rents ; 
and who goes to church, perhaps, occasionally, or even regularly, 
because he would, if possible, promote by his example so advantageous 
a matter of ee kind of man will he be in the various rela- 
tions of life ? ow will he feel towards the sincere and well-informed 
and respected clergyman of the church of England? A Deist him- 
self, bound by no principle, living perhaps in defiance of God and his 
marriage vows, dissipating in profligacy the precious hours of his 
existence, conscious of worthlessness before his Maker and his neigh- 
bour, although surrounded by all the luxuries, splendour, and retainers 
of wealth; thoroughly dissatisfied with himself, and therefore dis- 
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contented with the established and peaceful order of things around 
him, which requires other requisites for respectability than mere 
wealth, and fixes, by means of the national church, a |lastin 
standard for character, he hates in his inmost heart the parochial 
minister of God. An envy, which he dares scarcely admit to 
himself, embitters his very soul when the learning, the usefulness, 
the piety, and more especially the means, the rank, and the con- 
sideration of the clergy, are presented to his mind. Hence those 
tears, and that eagerness for reform of the Church. Hence those Phi- 
lippics from balconies and the hustings! Hence those thundering cheers 
in the House of Commons when the suppression of bishoprics and 
archbishoprics was lately announced !—These are the deadliest ene- 
mies of the church, and I tremble for her existence while I remem- 
ber that they are most numerous. They seem, unfortunately, the 
natural produce and the punishment of a community, ardently and 
(if we may believe the late evidence from the Gehinnom of our 
actories) ferociously bent upon that which is “ the root of all evil,’ 
the love of which is idolatry, and whose revealed tendency it is to 
“ drown men in destruction and perdition.’’ Woe to those who, in 
servile obsequiousness, eer to such men smooth things and 
deceits!' In the downfal of his country, let not the minister of 
God allow this sin to be laid to his charge. 

And now, in conclusion, as you disclaim all responsibility for the 
opinions of your correspondents, —_ me to unburden my mind 
somewhat further on the subject of Deism. They are the opinions of 
a@ private individual: valeant quantum! It is my honest conviction 
that my country ts labouring, at this instant, under the curse of Heaven 
for its DEISM, not merely for the Deism of the opulent commercial 
part of the community, whose whole time and energies have been 
devoted to the accumulation, per fas and nefas, of a large fortune ; 
but for the deism of too large a portion of our nobility classes. You ask me 
for the proof. I might satisfy myself, perhaps, in adducing, for this 
purpose, the prevailing disregard of positive religious duties, the profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, (and that with a high hand, even by persons 
in authority /) the formal attendance upon God’s worship, a worship 
utterly omitted in the family; neglect of the sacrament, public counte- 
nance of adultery, disregard of a strictly moral or rather religious do- 
mestic economy in expenses and punctual payments, and regularity 
of hours in arrangements for the religious duties, and the decent beha- 
viour and chastity of servants ; the all-engrossing pursuit of dissipation 
and amusement; wnwarrantable absence from the country residence, 
with contempt of all the great duties of home, usefulness, example, 
employment of poor, hospitality, and charity; the thoroughly worldly 
mind; and renunciation of the gospel standard of right and wrong. 
I am well aware of the injustice of condemning large bodies of men ; 
and I delight in knowing that to this charge there are many who may 
safely plead “not guilty.” But still I flinch not from the former de- 
claration of my conviction, and may yet persuade others of their truth 
when I add to what I have said the damning evidence which I have 
reserved. It is this.—The higher classes of this country have, 
generally speaking, deserted the cause of the church in this her time 
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of need. With easy professions of regard and attachment from some, 
with ignorant and undigested, and impracticable and insidious schemes 
for her reform from others, with barefaced falsehoods and malig- 
nant aspersions from others, and with real lukewarmness and in- 
difference in the greater number, the church with few, but splendid 
exceptions, has been abandoned by those to whom, in prudence as 
well as in conscience, she should be most dear, to a band of Jevellers 
and spoilers, who are too much darkened in vision by jealousy and 
infidelity, and the god of this world, to observe that they are standing 
under the roof of that ‘Temple whose pillars they are pulling down. Not 
a meeting, not a petition, not a remonstrance, have these traitors to their 
own best interests, made the channel of a single endeavour to stay the 
hand of republican profanation and pillage. The startling outrage has 
rather proved a pleasing excitement to hearts, in too many instances, 
cloyed with satiety, stagnant with selfishness, callous to every high 
and holy feeling. An obscure presentiment of the crash of churches, 
and of a second apotheosis of licentiousness under the name of reason, 
with the unutterable suggestion of the evil principle within, that God 
himself is not impregnable, seems to exhilarate the heart with the 
chance of disburdening it of that perilous stuff which wakes it in the 
night, and weighs it down by day. May such men lessen their com- 
punctions by the degradation of the clergy, and the eonfiscation of the 
temporalities of the Chureh of England. 

In the midst of the present machinations, however, of these her 
mortal enemies, when in the scheme for the spoliation of the Irish 
clergy she sees not even an intimation of the existence of such a 
ee as the temporal “ Head of the Church of England,’ much 
ess of that most awful oath which at his Coronation he swore upon her 
altars ;—it becomes the whole body of the clergy to rise as one man, 
and to send up to the two highest branches of our legislature a 
solemn protest and premonition against the sacreligious outrage now 
contemplated, ‘To his Majesty, the total omission of his high name 
and office in the desolating measure called Church Reform in Ireland, 
should “bode some strange eruption of our state;’’ should prove to 
him the contempt with which a popular government ever regards 
kings, and fill him with wholesome apprehension for the very 
existence of that authority which it makes no ceremony to set 
aside, and of that church of whose rights and privileges, welfare 
and security, he is the sworn guardian and constitutional Head. 
To the higher classes of our country, the events of the three 
last years, at home and abroad, speak trumpet-tongued. If the 
stupor and delusion which precedes destruction are fallen upon them, 
it is not in man’s power to wake them up; and asto theclergy them- 
selves, if the /ethargy (I had almost said) under which they have 
lately laboured, continues if they do not pour in, from every county 
in the kingdom, petitions, protests, remonstrances, of the most decisive 
and powerful character, they must be insensible to their own dignity, 
unworthy of the office they bear, and forgetful of the ten thousand 
national blessings, of which they are, under Heaven, the humble instru- 
ments or depositaries. 
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ON PLURALITIES, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add a few words, by way of supplement, 
to a former paper, on the subject of Pluralities? 1 shall continue to 
draw my reasoning from the same source—namely, of what I myself 
know to be unquestionable fact. 

I ventured to maintain in that article, that it would be a wiser thing 
to allow a plurality consisting of a larger and a lesser living (no matter 
how large the greater), than to restrain such privilege to the amount 
of 400/. per annum. What light is thrown on such opinion by the 
instance following ? 

A living has lately fallen vacant, within my own knowledge, of 
which the present value may be taken at 80/. per annum. It is in 
rather a desolate situation, and there is no house upon it, I know, 
with positive certainty, that the most conscientious pains have been 
taken by the patron, to give the best incumbent in his power to the 
parishioners. But what has been his choice? ‘To offer such prefer- 
ment to any young clergyman, of any promise or with any prospects, 


is quite out of the question. Only let such person, in these days of 


eager and excessive competition, be once gazetted as a rector or vicar, 
and he is set down as provided for; he at once becomes what dramatic 
authors (I believe) expressively term “shelfed.”” Still stronger is the 
same objection, in bar of offering the living to any hitherto unbene- 
ficed clergyman of established character in his profession. What then, 
in effect, becomes the only choice remaining ? Such livings must, by 
force of circumstances, be given to neighbours, who may be within 
reach of doing the duty from their existing stations. They must be 
added either to some adjoining curacy or neighbouring benefice, 
With choice so straitened, is it likely, upon general principles, that 
the most beneficial chance shall accrue to the parish? We have no 
right to draw conclusions from lucky instances; speaking generally, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that few poorer chances can befal a 
congregation. 

Now, suppose that, instead of the impolitic restraints in contem- 
plation, the law should take, upon the very contrary, a wider scope, 
and leave such helpless livings free to be annexed, without any impe- 
diment or condition whatsoever, to wealthier benefices—what might be 
very ofter found the consequence? A patron, having really the 
welfare of a parish at heart, might seek among his friends some 
generously-minded clergyman, already independent in his circum- 
stances. Would he consent to take the profitless living, for the 
church’s sake, that so, within the wider sphere of Ais clerical 
acquaintance, he might the better secure for it the services of a desir- 
able curate? In acquiescing, he would at once have right and power 
to say to the patron, that such acceptance must depend upon their 
joint agreement to provide a house upon the spot, sufficient for the 
comfortable residence of a single man. A small yearly subtraction 
from the living (to meet the conditions of Gilbert's Act), duly 
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seconded by a grant from the patron, might accomplish this. And 
many are the cases, in which a patron would consent readily to the 
arrangement, urged in a serious, and disinterested, and becoming 
manner. 

I say nothing of the greater advantages which would be thus 
afforded towards an eventual augmentation of the living; though these 
are well worth taking into the account, and they are such as every 
one, at all practically acquainted with the subject, will readily com- 
prehend. The émmediate benefits of such a course are quite enough 
to recommend it to a preference. The virtual incumbency of the 
forlorn parish is thus placed within the best possible patronage ; a young 
clergyman is at once obliged, by kindness shewn to him, and encou- 
eat to do his best, for every reason; residence (not otherwise 
attainable) is secured; and should there, in the course of the experi- 
ment, be found any mistake in the selection of an officiating minister, 
it is remediable. But these are views which the blind hurry of 
“ Reform” wholly overlooks! 

Lan, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
IGNOTUS, 


ON THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—In countries where the clergy have acquired so much influence 
as to hold an exclusive possession of the Bible, there may be ground 
for suspicion lest they should wish to keep the people in ignorance for 
their own selfish and gainful purposes; but in a Protestant nation, 
where the Bible is open to every one, and all orders unite in diffusing 
the knowledge of it, there is as little room for such a suspicion, as there 
is inducement for the clergy to make the attempt. In such a country, 
the only class they could hope to enthral in the bonds of ignorance are 
not the people they would choose to practise upon for the lucre of 
gain ; they derive no emolument from them: and to incur unnecessary 
odium without any hopes of profit, is to violate the first great law of 
the utilitarians. Whence, then, the oft repeated cry, that the clergy 
are the enemies of knowledge, that they wish to retain the people in 
darkness? Now, keeping entirely out of the question the improper 
motives that may hastily be attributed to either party, it may be use- 
ful to point out some of the ordinary principles which regulate the 
conduct of the clergy ; and in order to suit the understanding and 
taste of thoughtless worldly men, we will descend from our honour- 
able estate as ambassadors of Christ, and take the lowest possible view 
of our office. 

The clergy, then, are a body of men maintained from the endow- 
ments of private individuals, who have appointed them for ever to 
explain the principles and fulfil the ordinances contained in certain 
ancient remarkable writings ; and the State, in this view of the case, 
does no more than merely extend to them the same protection that it 
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would afford to the property of a Mechanics’ Institute, or any scientific 
society. Every clergyman, on taking office, makes oath that he will 
explain and teach the principles of the text-book which is then placed 
in his hands. Whether these principles are important or trifling, 
human or divine, is not now the question; he does the work for 
which he is paid, just as any professor who lectures on the book or 
subject to which he is appointed. In the beginning of these writings 
it is asserted that sin, and its attendant, misery, entered our world as 
soon as the possession of knowledge came to be thought more useful 
than obedience to the command of God ; and, throughout, it is incul- 
cated that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom : that know- 
ledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth: that the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God, &c., &c. These are the principles that a 
clergyman has sworn, and is paid to make known and to teach; and he 
can have as little private interest in the ignorance of the people, as the 
professor who should be paid to make known the tenets of Aristotle, 
or the judge who is appointed to declare the laws of the land ; but he 
would be acting a very dishonest part, if he received his hire and 
obscured those principles. If it is meant that we undervalue human 
knowledge in itself, our answer is, that we shrink not from a comparison 
with those that occupy the first ranks in the march of intellect. We 
only conscientiously teach what we are known openly to have under- 
taken ; but it is possible, besides, that we may deeply revere the 
Bible and the wisdom it contains, as the judge may en.husiastically 
admire the constitution whose statutes he is paid to enforce. We, 
indeed, look for credit in the faithful execution of our office, as sti- 
pendiary teachers; but we are more powerfully influenced by the 
moral perception of the important truth, that a knowledge of external 
facts is not the only nor the chief acquirement for man : we know of a 
“ wisdom that is from above,” as superior in value, as it is different 
in origin, from “ earthly wisdom.”’ 

But the doctrine, that knowledge apart from religion renders the 
mind of man restless and pth athe is no device of priestcraft in 
the dark ages, neither is it of modern origin at all. Experience had 
already furnished and treasured up the lesson in the days of Plato. 
In his tenth book De Legibus, which treats of the existence and moral 
government of God as the only sufficient sanction to establish the 
laws of the State, he shews that human knowledge, when unconfined 
by the restraints of religion, straightway leads to sedition and misery; 
and he calls it “ grievous ignorance wearing the garb of great wis- 
dom ;” "ApaOia rig pada xarer), Coxovoa elvar peyiorn ppdynorc. (10, 3.) 

The following passage* from the St. James's Chronicle, places the 
subject in the only proper light; and though you have already taken 
the same sound view of the question, (vol. ii. p. 45, note,) yet it can- 
not ~ brought forward too often in the present state of the public 
mind :— 

“ As true religion is the only moral education which ever can be conferred upon 
the mass of the people, particularly upon those classes that can ever become the 





* The temporary matter and personal allusions are omitted. 
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objects of eleemosynary instruction, a national church is the only effectual engine of 
education that man has ever possessed, and an immeasurably better engine than the 
wisdom of man ever invented. 

“ The faculties of reading and writing are instruments, or powers, and, like all 
other instruments, or powers, they may be applied to evil as well as to good pur- 
poses ; and to evil purposes they will be applied, if not acquired and held in con- 
nexion with religious discipline, with the spirit as well as with the morality of the 
Gospel. 

« yun the Greeks and Romans, letters were more universally familiar than 
amongst the most polished nation of modern Europe; yet the Greeks and Romans 
were always the most cruel, and became, through the agency of their very literature, 
the most corrupt, cowardly, and depraved of the human race. The Egyptians were 
the masters of the Greeks and Romans, and the tongue or pen of a Christian man 
must not describe the depth of their abominations. The Arabs boast to have given 
the use of letters to mankind, and they have certainly completed the most copious, 
and, after the Hebrew and Greek, the most magnificent of languages; they have 
been our masters in many arts—chemistry, now so much in fashion, being of the num- 
ber. From the Gentoos we have derived, through Arabia, that art of compendious 
analysis which has so much advanced mathematical and all its dependent sciences. 
Yet what moral education have Arabs or Indians ever had ?—the first thieves upon 
principle, the other the systematic murderers of infants and of women. To come nearer 
to our own time and country ; three thousand criminals have been executed in England 
alone in one year, before the Reformation began effectually to operate ; within fifty 
years of that terrible rate of judicial slaughter (the full operation of the reformed 
religion having intervened), the number was reduced to one hundred and fifty. In 
England, crimes, and very shocking crimes, occur at present, but they are compara- 
tively rare in number, and hurry to concealment with the precipitation of conscious 
guilt and well-grounded fear. Even London, so favourably cireumstanced for the 
growth of crime, did not present within the last year more than three, or, at the 
most, four cases of murder. Now, let us mark the difference of a contemporary 
people, living under the same laws and climate, at a distance of not greatly more 
than three hundred miles from London. One hundred and ninety-six murders since 
the August Assizes, amongst a population of certainly not more than half the amount 
of the population of the metropolis, In England, too, crimes are committed in 
defiance of the people ; in Ireland they are committed by the people. The commis- 
sion of crimes proves, to its extent, individual wickedness; the impunity of crimes 
demonstrates national depravity. 

“* What can make the striking difference between England and Ireland to which 
we have been adverting? Certainly no advantage of scholastic or literary education 
on our side, for there we are notoriously behind the Irish. The difference between 
England and Ireland at present is, in fact, the difference between England after, and 
England before the Reformation—the same difference that exists between the Pro- 
testants of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, and the Papists of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal—the difference between a Christian and an un-Christian education. The 
church-going people of England are all educated—directly from the pulpit, and 
traditionally by the lips of their parents—in all the great duties of a citizen; and, 
what is far beyond any dry lesson of duties, they are taught to look for instruction 
and grace to that quarter from which only can be derived the spirit that animates the 
lifeless clay of duty ; and this they learn whether they can read or not. The church 
has been the giver of this, and of countless other benefits, and alone has educated the 
people up to a moral point to which no other people ever attained. This has been 
the great instrument of education, and it may be even doubted whether its operation 
has not been as much impeded, as it has been assisted, by literary instruction. 

“ The power of reading opens a new channel of enjoyment, and, therefore, we 
cannot blame those who would extend it ; but we cannot but see, that, in the humble 
ranks of life, as much ignorance as knowledge may be acquired through the medium 
of letters ; and if the persons in those classes are once taught to consider that Penny 
Magazines, or Mechanics’ Institutes, are to supersede the instruction of the pulpit, 
we see great danger of their becoming less usefully educated in the direct ratio of 
their reading. For ourselves, though against our interest to make the confession, 
we have always considered what are called “ taxes on knowledge” a direct impost 
upon the extension of ignorance, and a very proper one. 

* A National Church is the only proper instrument of national education, and 
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every plan of teaching that is not held in subordination to, and dependence upon, the 


National Church, must cause really “ useful knowledge” to ret e instead of 


advancing. Every one, therefore—whether Dissenter, Socinian, Infidel, or Papist— 
who seeks to impoverish the National Church, or weaken its influence, does his 
utmost to obstruct the education of the people.” 


Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. WwW. B. WINNING, 





ON MATTHEW xviii. 1, &c. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of offering to your notice the following obser- 
vations on the interpretation of our blessed Lord’s illustration (of 
Matthew xviii. 1; Luke ix. 48; and Mark ix, 43, and other places), 
by means of “little children,’ of the dispositions requisite in those 
who would enter into the kingdom of God. 

Matthew xviii. 1—7, comp. Mark ix. 36—42, x. 15. The ordinary 
interpretation of the above passages is—“ Except ye be turned from 
these ambitious views of worldly greatness, and acquire the inno- 
cence, docility, and indifference to the honours of the world, which 
are observable in little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” It appears to me, that this interpretation does not 
exactly explain the sense in which our Lord meant that his disciples, 
or rather those who would become his disciples, should be like “ little 
children.” In the first place, it does not seem to satisfy all the terms of 
the illustration. Our Lord says, “Except ye be converted, &c., ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,’’ i. e., into the gospel covenant. 
I suppose there is no doubt that it was “the kingdom of heaven” in 
this world, and not the kingdom in heaven that our Lord was speaking 
of in this place. It must, at least, be so understood in Mark x. 15: 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein.’’ Therefore we must understand Him to be 
defining the state of mind which is requisite for admission into the 
Gospel covenant—the dispositions necessary for those who would 
“come to Him’ to learn what they must do to inherit eternal life. 
He says, then, of such persons, “ Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, you will not be in a fit state to enter into my king- 
dom; i.e., to take the first step towards salvation—or, in other words, 
you must become “like little children,’ before you can become my 
disciples. Now we can hardly suppose that our Lord intends to 
require of us, as preliminary dispositions, the qualities of innocence, 
meekness, and indifference to wordly things, §c., because these are the 
qualities which those who have become his disciples are to labour to 
acquire, andare the most difficult of acquirement of all the Christian 
graces. They are the fruits of discipleship, which the Spirit produces 
after a long process of cultivation. “ Jnnocence, indeed, which is a 
quality much dwelt upon, as one of those in which we are to resemble 
little children, cannot surely be intended. Innocence, in little children, 
consists in ignorance of vice, and in freedom from actual transgression 
(for in other respects they are not innocent), and, therefore, it 13 @ 
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quality which could not be acquired by those, who, like most of the 
first believers, had lived in sin to the time of their conversion. 1, 
therefore, am disposed to think, that our Lord had not these dispo- 
sitions of childhood in view, when he required it, as a preparatory step 
to admission into the Gospel covenant, that we be “like little 
children.”” Did He not rather intend an allusion to the state of child- 
hood, as representing the state of every person who is first brought to 
a just sense of his own condition and need of a Saviour? For 
instance, a child is ignorant and helpless; it has none of the know- 
ledge or experience n for manhood. It must acquire by 
degrees, and by study, and attention, and exercise, those qualifications 
which will fit it for the duties of a mature age. It is compelled to 
learn, to submit to superior knowledge, and to seek for help from 
those who are able to assist and protect it: These are some of the 
circumstances of the state of childhood, which seem to correspond to 
the circumstances of his state, who is converted, and would “ enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’”’ He will fee? his own ignorance and 
helplessness, and his want of those qualities which make a “ perfect 
man, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” He will be aware 
that he has to go through a course of discipline, of instruction and 
gradual advancement, before he can attain to the state of a mature 
and confirmed Christian. He will be ready and anxious to learn, 
and he will be ever sensible of his need of that divine help and 
guidance which may enlighten his ignorance and assist his infirmities. 

This view of the illustration, drawn from the state of children, 
seems best suited to correct the self-sufficient opinions which are com- 
monly prevalent amongst the Jews, and which, indeed, prevail in all 
unconverted hearts, and to answer well the question which gave rise 
to the discussion in Matthew xviii. 1: “Who shall be greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?” The disciples were arguing amongst them- 
selves, as if they were already fit to be “great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” It also establishes a more intelligible connexion with the 
general context than an ordinary mode of interpretation. “ Whoso 
receiveth one such little child in my name, receiveth me: but whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, &c.” Is our 
Lord here speaking of children in general? I think not; for he says, 
“one such little child,” i, e. such as I have just alluded to, and 
required you to become; such a child in Christ (1 Cor. iii. 1; 
] Pet. ii. 2), who is just entering on a religious course of life. I under- 
stand Him to mean, “whoso receives and encourages such a beginner, 
at the time when he most needs instruction and assistance, is doing it 
unto me.” Indeed, the very words seem to make this sense of the 
_—— necessary—“ one of these little ones which believe in me.” 
A little child, such as our Lord had then “ in his arms,’ could hardly 
be said to believe in Him. Nor, if we understand it literally, does the 
exact meaning of our Lord’s declarations, or their peculiar ise, seem 
very obvious, But if we apply his expressions to those ‘ new-born 
babes” in Christ, who are just commencing their religious life, it is 
plain why he denounces such heavy woe on all who shall throw 
obstructions in their way, and cause them to relapse into that carnal 
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state from which they were just emerging. Perhaps the same allusion 
to the infancy of religious seriousness, may be implied in the following 
verses of Matt. xviii. 7—‘ Woe to the world because of offences, &ec.”’ 
At least, that awful caution which occurs in v. 8, 9, is addressed to 
those who, having taken up the cross of Christ, are discouraged, and 
tempted to lay it down again, by the difficulties which impede their 
progress. And in v, 10, “ Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones, for I say unto you, that, in heaven, these angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven,’ the same sort of 
persons seem to be still referred to; the next verse, indeed, shews 
that our Lord had still in view the case of those who were recovered 
from sin to the true faith and fear of God,—“The Son of man is 
come to save that which was lost.’’ And the interpretation is further 
strengthened by the tenor of the parables which immediately follow, 
and which our Lord thus applies—“TI say unto you, that likewise 
there is joy, in the presence of the angels of God, over one sinner that 
repenteth.’’ He still had in view, therefore, the importance of these 
babes in Christ, in the sight of God. Nor can I help seeing a striking 
connexion between “the angels’ of these “little ones,’ who are 
described as being in the presence of God, and the joy of the angels 
at every increase of the happy number of converts. No doubt, the 
angels, who rejoice at the conversion and recovery of a sinner, will 
feel a continued and anxious interest, especially in the early steps of 
his religious progress, and are ever awaiting the divine permission to 
go forth as “ ministering spirits’ to help those “ who shall be (but are 
not yet) heirs of salvation,” (cig deaxoviay dmrooreddépevoe dua rove 
péAXovrag KAnpovopety owrnplay,)—Heb. i. 14. 1 have found this 
method of interpreting the passages above quoted, well suited both to 
public instruction and private exhortation in visiting the sick, as being 
calculated to awaken the conscience and instruct the penitent in the 
first necessary conditions of salvation. And, therefore, though it may 
not be the only true sense of them, yet it often tends to edifying. I 
beg to offer these remarks to your notice. 
I am, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Chester, March, 1833. G. B. B. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the British Magatine. 


Sir,—Y our correspondent, Philomathes, No.9, page 270, in inquiring 
how to render Sunday Schools effective, touches a subject which calls 
loudly for public regard. Sunday Schools are a great good, or a great 
nuisance, according to the principles on which they are founded, and 
the manner in which they are conducted. Before any thing definite 
can be said in answer to the question about making them effective, 
we want some definite notion of the effect to be aimed at by such 
schools. If it be said to give religious instruction, it is necessary that 
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we have some distinct notion what we mean by the word religion—a 
most puzzling word, I conceive, in this unthinking age. If religion be 
naa to the Almighty God, that regard must imply a deep practical 
impression upon the mind, of the existence, and of the moral govern- 
ment of God: that is, that fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of 
wisdom, and by which men depart from evil. The inquiry then seems 
to be, how can we, as far as may be expected from human agents, 
teach the knowledge of God, so as to make this impression ? 

I suppose before me a class of from fifteen to twenty children, from 
six to ten years ofage. J put them in their places so that they can all 
see me, and all see each other. I ex them to know and keep their 
places, and to attend to all I say. If 1 cannot accomplish this by 
moderately quick degrees, and without holding a cane, or using any 
threatening or harsh language, I have no business in any school, 
except as a mere scholar in a school where teachers are trained. Hav- 
ing gained the attention of my class, and initiated them in habits of 
ready obedience to my directions—if they can read, and say the 
catechism, well; if not, I teach them, vivd voce, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. I proceed by degrees, I repeat 
a clause,—“I believe in God,” and ask such questions as follow: 
Who believes in God? (J, all of us.) In whom do we believe? 
What do we do? What do you say about God? How many persons 
are spoken of, when you say J believe in God ? Who is one of the two 
persons ? Who is the other ? Which of them is said to do something ? , 
Which of them believes? Do they both believe? &c. As I add clause 
after clause, my questions of course multiply, and vary in an increas- 
ing proportion. I most carefully avoid putting any answer into the 
mouth of a child, but lead to the answer by my manner of asking, or 
of repeating the question. Ifthe answer isnot readily given, | change 
or vary the question, but suffer not the attention to flag by waiting 
for answers. I take care that the question arises from what has been 
already learned, and that an answer may be thence derived; and 
always give preference to such an answer. He that has not an inex- 
haustible fund of such easy questions ready when he wants them, on 
any subject proper to be brought before his class in a Sunday School, 
is unqualified to be a teacher therein. 1 expect my class to stand at 
this employment half an hour each Sunday morning, and the same 
time in the afternoon ; and calculate upon getting through the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, in the course of two 
or three years. I expect my class to be punctual and constant in 
attendance. Of course, J must set the example. During this period, 
many thousand questions will be asked, and many, very many times 
repeated. 

Your present correspondent, Mr. Editor, is no theorist, and knows 
all about friction; or the circumstances by which, unhappily, the 
working of the best constructed machinery of a Sunday School is im- 
peded: not to mention his sickening acquaintance with the many 
clumsy, ungain practices, which have been introduced, so as to bring 
the whole idea of method in teaching religion into public contempt. 
In two or three years his class, he hopes, will know—as children can 
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be supposed to know—a good deal about the Maker of heaven and 
earth ; His sabbath, His worship ; about the danger of trifling with His 
laws, His name, His word, and ordinances, about what they are to 
believe, and what they are to do. And they will have learned to read 
too. For, the two remaining halves of an hour, each morning and 
afternoon, are assiduously employed in learning the letters, if neces- 
sary, from an alphabet printed upon a large card, and placed so that 
all can see, in finding the letters which spell the words we use ; and, 
in constructing little sentences, &c. All this is varied by bringing before 
the minds of the class the employments suited to the Sabbath; the 
nature and obligation of public worship; and of that external order, 
and reverence, and fear, which becomes all those who pretend to 
regard that God, whose commands we study, and to believe in that 
Redeemer, about whom so much is said in the Creed. 

In the whole of my Sunday School teaching, I endeavour to bear in 
mind, and to adhere closely to the process of teaching religion, which 
the Almighty God, in his condescension and mercy, adopted in 
teaching the world, sunk in ignorance and stupidity. I dwell on all the 
variety of fucts, and they are many, which come within the compre- 
hension of my class, by which the Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, discovers to us his wisdom, power, and goodness. The second 
song of Dr. Watts’ comes well in here, as does his third song (for 
children) when the articles, in the second division of the Creed, are 
under consideration. But the anniversaries of the church are of 
incomparable use here, and the great facts of our Saviour’s birth, 
manifestation, death, &c., &c., as they are commemorated in order at 
their seasons, are dwelt upon each in its season, and in the language 
of the Liturgy, and of those Scriptures which at the different 
seasons are interwoven in the Liturgy. I do not mislead the children 
by introducing public extempore prayer, in which the children cannot 
join, or sentences in a preaching style, which they almost never 
understand ; but lead them to the understanding of the different 
prayers and services as found in the prayer book, and direct and assist 
them to join audibly and reverently in all the services of the Church, 
which they constantly attend; and encourage the delightful persua- 
sion, that the incense of public worship, in which the accents of 
children are plentifully mixed, is not therefore the less acceptable to 
Heaven’s Divine Majesty. 

My intercourse with children, as a Sunday teacher, is to me no 
weak incitement to devout affections. It is a spur to the endeavour to 
cultivate, in myself, that reverence and godly fear, which is requisite 
to him who would serve God acceptably. The consciousness, how 
little can be effected without the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, is a 
motive to ask for that influence upon the teacher, that he wr proceed 
with true wisdom and correct judgment in the art of instilling right 
notions and just principles; and upon the children to prepare and dis- 
pose them to receive the instruction so given. And in proportion to 
the sincerity and intenseness of this devout exercise of mind, will be 
the unaffected kindness shed over that constant firmness and precision, 
with which it is necessary for me to conduct myself, in the whole of my 
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intercourse with the children; thus, by God's blessing, upon my 
earnest endeavours, I acquire a persuasive manner of address which 
no art can counterfeit, nor can any fictitious passion inspire ; and which, 
when uniform in the teacher, finds its way to the heart of the pupil: 
the zeal and animation of the instructor is soon caught by the class, 
and the delight attending our intercourse becomes great and mutual. 

As the class advances, many of the children will be induced to learn 
more or less at home ; for they get to understand what they learn ; 
and carpenters’ apprentices, and plough boys, will sometimes be led to 
repeat the verses they are to say on Sunday, as they follow their em- 
ployment on week days. 

I offer no bounty to any to enlist into my class, save the manifest 
advantages promised, and as they are promised in holy writ. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, that there are many of your readers, if you think 
proper to insert this note, and some zealous Sunday School managers, 
who will think I speak parables; in deference to whom I cease for 
the present, though my heart is full, and pained with the deepest 
anguish at the wretched state of ignorance and mismanagement dis- 
coverable in a large proportion of Sunday Schools, and especially in 
certain districts. I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient Servant, 
H. H 


LABOUR RATES, 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Sir,—In your Magazine for February last, page 211, you have inserted 
the form of a labour rate, as a guide to parishes who wish to avail 
themselves of the 2 and 3 of William IV. cap. 64, for the better employ- 
ment of labourers. You are probably not aware that, as the Act con- 
tains no provision for the recovery of any rate or penalty that may 
be inserted in the rules of the vestry, it is wholly inoperative. I need 
not, therefore, make any observations upon your* rules ; but I will beg 
to call the attention of your readers to the subject, as it is highly probable 
the 2 and 3 of William IV. may be presented to the Legislature for 
amendment. 

I am aware that, under the supposed authority of this Act, labour 
rates have been established in many parishes, and that the majority of 
the rate payers are satisfied with their working. And when I look at 
the practical effects of the system, I do not wonder at the satisfaction 
which is generally expressed. But I view the labour rate system under 
this Act as a death-blow to tithes, pasture land, and gentlemen’s houses, 
—and as an instrument of evil to the labouring population. To shew 
the working of this system, I will give you two cases in my own neigh- 





* The Editor begs to say, in answer to several Correspondents, that the article in 
— was a mere extract from a country newspaper put in as matter of intelligence. 
t seems very desirable that one part of the country should know what the other is 


doing. But giving such intelligence implies neither praise nor blame of any scheme 
mentioned.— Ep. 
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bourhood by way of illustration. I shall call the parishes A. and B. 
In the parish of A., the o tithes are taken in kind by the lessee of 
the impropriator. The labour rate is formed upon the assessment for 
the relief of the poor. The great tithes are rated one-fourth of the rent 
of the land, and the allotment of able-bodied labourers to the tithe- 
owner is thirty-fwe. These he is required to employ, or to pay to the 
overseer of the poor nine shillings for each labourer per week. Now, 
as tithe-owner, he cannot possibly find employment > ten labourers ; 
he has, therefore, to pay upwards of 600/. per annum as a new burthen 
on the tithes, in addition to one-fourth part of the rates towards the 
relief of the poor. 

The case of parish B. requires a little more detail, and will more 
completely develope the working of the 2 and 3 William 1V. In this 
parish, the tithes belong toa layman, A parish vestry was duly sum- 
moned, and thirty-two rate payers, being a majority of three-fourths, 
assembled. This vestry drew up rules for the appointment of all the 
labourers in the parish,—and fixed the number which each person was 
to take according to his assessment towards the relief of the poor. Ten 
shillings and four-pence half-penny for every 207, of such assessment 
was to be expended weekly, either by employing labourers to that 
amount, or by payment of that sum to the overseers of the poor, to be 
applied to the parish funds. Having completed the rules for this 
labour rate, the vestry added the names of the occupiers in the parish 
who were to be subjected to its operation, and exempted nineteen of the 
thirty-two persons constituting the vestry from any share of the bur- 
then imposed on the other occupiers by their rules and agreement. 
These persons would doubtless sign their names and affix their marks 
most willingly, and cry up the labour rate as a capital invention. This 
labour rate was then taken to a petty sessions to be approved. The 
tithe-owner and another occupier also attended, and protested against 
its allowance, chiefly upon the ground of the gross inequality of the 
assessment on which the labour rate was founded, and the grievous 
injustice which would be effected by its operation. The in vers 
was admitted by the labour rate party. But notwithstanding the ad- 
mission, and the mode of getting the vestry, by the signatures of 
nineteen who were released by a rule of their own framing from the 
operation of the rate, the Justices approved by affixing their signa- 
tures. 

The tithe-owner was assessed at 3s. 6d. per acre for the great tithes 
only, and the land at 10s. per acre. The sum in which he was as- 
sessed was 310/., and the amount of his labour rate 449/.!! He 
determined to resist, and refused to employ the labourers allotted to 
him, and declined also to pay the penalty affixed in the rules for the 
non-employment of his portion. ‘The parish took the opinion of an 
eminent lawyer, and found, to their no small mortification, that the Act 
was defective, and that they could not enforce the rules which they 
had so cunningly prepared. I do hope, Sir, that a labour rate so 
founded, so got up, and so hastily approved, has not disgraced any 
other parish in the kingdom. But it fearfully illustrates what may be 
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done, And, as it is highly probable that the Legislature may be peti- 
tioned to amend the 2 and 3 William IV., by inserting a compulsory 
clause, | will make an observation on that part of the Act which 
requires three-fourths of the rate payers—not in value, but in number— 
to be consenting to bind the remainder. From the wording of the 
second section, it is by no means clear whether the majority is to con- 
sist of three-fourths of a// the rate payers in the parish, or a majority 
of the three-fourths of them. But suppose the majority to be three- 
fourths of the whole, a very serious objection lies against it. In most 
agricultural parishes, small tradesmen and labouring cottagers consti- 
tute more than three-fourths of the rate payers. Now surely the 
Legislature never intended that these classes should frame the rules of 
a labour rate for their own benefit, and to bind their own masters and 
employers! / I have lived long in an agricultural district, and for 
many years been actively engaged as a magistrate, and I am duly 
sensible of the importance of finding employment for the whole of our 
labouring population; but I cannot consent to do this by injustice— 
by inverting the order of society—by allowing the labourer to legislate 
for his master. If a labour rate, as a temporary expedient, must be 
resorted to, let it be based upon an honest principle, and let those who 
are to bear the burthen have their fair proportion of weight in framing 
the rules. In many Acts of Parliament, where a certain proportion of 
votes is required to legalize the proceedings of the vestry, the value of 
property is considered as well as the number of votes. In Gilbert’s Act, 
in Acts of Inclosure in the 1 and 2 William IV., “ for the Relief and 
Employment of the Poor, &c.’’ this is the case. Why, then, should 
the rule be departed from in the 2 and 3 of William IV. c. 64? It is 
very true that a person who is rated at 175/. per annum has six votes; 
but then, seven of his labourers living upon his property can out-vote 
him by this Labour Rate Act ;—and, by the assistance of their fellow- 
labourers, can frame rules and regulate the penalties which their mas- 
ter and the other occupiers must submit to. This surely needs 
correction. I would also submit that, in common fairness, no man 
should be allowed to vote at a vestry meeting for a labour rate unless 
he is to be a sharer in the burthen which it will impose on the other 
rate payers in the parish. Having already trespassed too much on 
your pages, I will only add, that no equitable labour rate can be founded 
upon the assessment to the relief of the poor. In that assessment, 
pastures, gentlemen's houses, and tithes, are rated higher in proportion 
than arable lands, because of their comparative exemption from the 
outgoing of labour. With regard to tithes, I firmly believe that the 
wit of man could not have devised a more ingenious method of reducing 
them to one-third of their present value, than the labour rate under 
that Act of Parliament which has been the subject of my discussion. 


I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 


A. Y. Z. 
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LABOUR RATE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eorror,—Will you allow me to add a few observations to the 
sensible letter of “ X."" on the subject of labour-rates, inserted in your 
number for April ? 

His remarks appear to me very judicious, on including only the 
supernumerary hands under this rate. In no respect is this of more 
importance (as he shews) than as it affects the tithe-holder, especially 
where (asin my case) he does not take any of the tithe in kind. 

Tithe being a tenth of the produce when severed, I contend that the 
tithe-holder has nothing whatever to do with the ordinary labour of 
cultivating the land. It is not that I and farmer B. are joint cultiva- 
tors of his farm; but he, alone, is to cultivate the soil, and to sever the 
produce; and when it is severed, then I am to take the tenth of it. 
Supposing, therefore, that the parish contained no more hands than 
are required for the ordinary cultivation of the farms, no part of the 
burthen ought to be laid upon me as tithe-holder. But if, as is too 
often the case, the number of labourers exceeds the regular demand 
of the farmer, and becomes a burthen on the parish ; then, if a labour- 
rate be agreed to for the employment of these hands, the tithe-holder 
is, | conceive, bound to bear his proportion under it; because, were 
there no such labour-rate, they would become chargeable to the Poor 
rate, to which the tithe-holder is assessed. And _ it is not fair that he 
should be relieved froma burthen, which would otherwise fall upon 
him, at the farmer’s expence. 

In my own parish, the labour-rate has been made according to the 
rental, each rate-payer (excepting the tithe-holder, and persons rated 
under 157.) being required first to employ one labourer regularly for 
every 30/. of his rental, 

The labourers not employed under this arrangement are deemed 
supernumerary hands; and for the employment of these the labour- 
rate is imposed on all, ¢ithe-holder included, (except, indeed, cottagers 
rated under 42.,) to be paid, or worked out, at the option of the 
parties, 

I do not think this system so good as that proposed by your Cor- 
respondent X., as it does not make the proper distinction between 
arable and pasture or wood-land. And besides, | think one man only 
to every 30/. rental too little for the proper cultivation of the soil; but 
of this your readers, of course, cannot judge, as it depends upon the 
proportion of this rental to the real value. But something was to be 
done; and where we cannot have all we wish, we must be content to 
adopt, for the time, what we can get all parties to agree to. 

I think, however, the principle in regard to the tithes is rightly 
established in it—namely, that I am chargeable only for my share of 
the extra or supernumerary hands. But this makes it very important 
fo ascertain what number of hands is fairly required for the ordinary 
cultivation of the land; and, if possible, to have them so regularly 
employed, before recourse is had to poor or labour rate, 

In order to make the labourers anxious to get and retain a regular 

Vou. HL—May, 1833. 4c 
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seat of work, and to prevent their feeling that they must be provided 
for alike, without regard to ther conduct, we adopted this rule—viz. 
that, whereas able-bodied men, employed as regular hands, received 
two shillings and twopence per day, two shillings only should be paid 
to them, if employed under the labour-rate, unless their employer 
found them deserving of the additional two-pence. 

We also allotted a portion of the men to the road surveyor. 

We have, as yet, had but short experience of this system; but I 
venture to lay it before you, as it may elicit further information on a 
matter of considerable importance to the clergy. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. R. M. 


——— ee ee ———— —- 
eee 


WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The important subject proposed by your correspondent, W. G., 
is one which has a good deal occupied my thoughts, and attracted my 
observation ; and, as you express your desire to see it discussed, | 
have been led to throw these few remarks together; in doing so, your 
inculcation of brevity has not been forgotten. 

Your correspondent has couched his letter in the form of an inquiry, 
but it is an inquiry which, in very intelligible language, ** hesitates dis- 
like’’ to the practice concerning which he seeks for information. His 
objections to cottage readings are, Ist, that they are an uncanonical 
service.’ 2ndly, that they savour of an undue conformity to the prac 
tice of dissenters, whom they consequently attract. 3dly,that they are 
substituted by the poor for the public worship of the church on the 
Lord's day. It would be a difficult task for ingenuity to discover any 
other objections to the practice, and a very few words, I trust, will 
suffice to shew that these are not valid. 

Your correspondent admits that an explanation of God's word to 
the adult members of our congregations in the week is absolutely 
needful. Upon this common ground we may meet; for [am firmly 
eonvinced that our Sunday services and pulpit addresses, however 
faithfully, zealously, and ably performed, are, singly and by them- 
selves, utterly incapable of diffusing amongst our people a sufficient 
portion of sound religious knowledge. Feelings of good may in this 
way be raised, a hovering tendency towards religion excited in their 
minds ; but if they are to be kept alive to spiritual things throughout 
the week, if their understandings are to be imbued with scriptural 
knowledge, continual weekly instruction must be added to the public 
services of the Sunday. Let any one of us consider what the effect 
upon his own mind would be, were all the weekly studies of a reli- 
gious nature, wherewith his spiritual knowledge is increased and his 
spiritual affections renewed, to be suddenly withdrawn ; and yet this 
condition is superior to that in which the majority of our uninstructed 
people are placed who are supplied merely with the public ministra- 
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tions of the House of God. For their ignorance of the subject matter 
of our discourses, their unacquaintance with scripture, in its doctrines, 
its language, or its history; their dulness of comprehension, their im- 
perfect attention, and their ready forgetfulness of what they hear—all 
combine to render the amount of instruction which they gain the very 
least possible. There are two necessary effects of this :—First, that 
they continue grossly ignorant under the most instructive preaching. 
Secondly, that they are continually exposed to the danger of gaining 
their first religious knowledge and impressions from the irregular in- 
struction of dissenters, and thus attaching to the church, in which they 
have long sat with drowsy ignorance, the idea of formality; and to 
those who have first instructed them in reality, that of true spiritual 
guides. Now, cottage readings appear to me to be, not merely the 
only available re ‘medy for this diMeculty, but to be in themse Ives admi- 
rab ily adapted for its removal. ‘They are the only remedy, for it is 
quite impossible for a clergyman with an ordinary population*® to carr 
on a regular course of religious instruction with each one of his people 
separately ; time and opportunity are both wanting for such an attempt. 
But, moreover, the positive advantages of this plan are exeeedingly 
great ;—they appear to be chiefly these. By gathering the most un- 
instructed together, they economize time, Again, their intention being 
known, the cle rgyman may begin at once to instruct, instead of having 
to spend nearly all his leisure in leading his people up to their subject, 
as he must do, if he wishes to introduce religious instruction in the 
course of casual conversation. ‘Thus, again, time is saved. They are 
peculiarly éasérwetive—(1) because large and connected portions of holy 
scripture may thus be brought before our people, explained to them, 
and made the subject of prayer ; (2) bee ause they may be illustrated with 
a familiarity and homeliness of style and manner, ‘enforced by a per- 
petual reiteration, and carried out into a_ particularity of personal 
application which would be impracticable in addresses from the pulpit. 
They are peculiarly attractive—(1) because they are intelligible; (2) 
because they bespeak a degree of earnestness in the teacher, in that they 
are clearly an unnecessary expenditure of time and labour, willingly 
undertaken for the instruction of his flock ; ; (3) because they are a strik- 
ing part of the aggressive system of parochial instruction ; the seeking 
out the ignorant, and forcing knowledge upon them ; the creating an 
appetite for spiritual teaching, which, sir, | think, are some of the pe- 
culiar benefits of this invaluable practice; and in this view of the 
inatter every one of your corre spondent s objections are untenable. It 
is not “an uncanonical service,’’ for it is no service at all; it is a means 
of instruction, For the like reason, it is not adopting the “ dissenting 
form of service ;’ nor can it be substituted for public worship at church, 
where the people are duly taught that it is not public worship. It is 
one of those methods of instructing our population during the week, 
which our church requires us to practice, and the particulars of which 


- ee —- ee — —_— —_— oo 


* What is an ordinary population? Surely with a thousand people separate in- 


“truction is anything but impossible. This population i is mentioned about the proper 
number for one man.—Ep. 
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she has left to our discretion ; it is utterly distinct from that public 
worship which she has prov ided for the service of the c ongregation. 

And this theoretical view is entirely corroborated by practice. It 
has been, for several years, my own custom in the p: rishes under my 
charge, to hold these cottage readings ; and their effect has uniformly 
been, to instruct the ignorant, and qualify them for an intelligent at- 
tendance upon public worship; to awaken the careless, and lead them 
from the cottage reading to the church service; and so far from pre- 
paring them for dissent,* it has been the most effectual means which I 
could adopt for sheltering them from the inroads of such irregular in- 
struction. It has always proved an attraction from, not an inducement 
to, secession from our church. I may safely say, that in my own expe- 
rience the only exce ption to this general tendency of such habitual 
instruction has been in the case of those whom circumstances have 
kept from church against their own will,and who would, therefore, have 
had no other opportunity of receiv ing religious instruction. 

Nor is this only my own opinion, I w ‘ould refer now to one alone, 
amongst many testimonies. Such cottage readings were, for very 
many years, the continual practice, and, as he has often told me, the 
peculiar and most useful feature in his parochial plans, of that admirable 
man, the late H.C. Ridley, of Hambleton. They received the stamp 
of the deliberate and unqualified approbation of his well informed judg- 
ment; and had your correspondent ever had the pleasure which | have 
enjoyed of attending him to them, of marking his pastoral simplicity, 
and hearing his plain and earnest, and detailed explanations of the 
word of God, and witnessed its effect upon his flock in their humble 
and instructed attention, he would have been led, I am sure, like my- 
self, to believe that as there is no way, under God's blessing, more like 
to leaven a parish with sound Christian instruction, so could there be 
no weekly ministration more perfectly in harmony with the spirit of 
the Church of England, or anv which had a more direct and stronger 
influence in attaching to her the reasonable, and, therefore, enduring 
affections of an evangelized people. 

| am, your obedient servant, 
Ilpea urepoc Ev Kwpn- 


WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir,—As your correspondent, W. G, in No. 14, requests to ascertain 
the sentiments of his more experienc ed brethren, with respect to a 


weekly lecture in a school-room, or private house, 1 will, with all 
eet we: by your favour, communicate mine to him. 





—— 





* There is one expression of your corresponde nt which I cannot pass unnoticed. 
He says, that clergymen adopting this practice “ become dissenters.” Query, from 
what do they dissent? Does their adoption of this mode of ileal instruction prove 
them to be at variance with the doctrines, or to have any scruples as to the discipline 
of our church? Above all, how does it make them (like dissenters) unauthorized 
dispensers of the word and sacraments, without that blessed sanction of their labours, 
aregularly transmitted apostolical ordination to serve in the Lord's vineyard ? 
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In a parish with which I am connected, which contains consider- 
ably above 100,000 souls, and which, like every other manufacturing 
town, swarms with dissenters and godless men, who never attend any 
lace of worship at all, there are ecclesiastical divisions, as there ought 
to be in all populous towns, for the purpose of defining the parochial 
limits of ministerial superintendence ; and in one of these, containing 
between 5 and 6,000 souls, with only one church quite at one extre- 
mity of it, the officiating minister delivers one week-day lecture, in a 
room engaged for the purpose, as far as possible from the church. 
He commences with the collect, “ Blessed Lord, who hast caused,” 
aud the Lord’s Prayer; then reads a portion of scripture, and ex- 
pounds it; and concludes with the collect, “ Grant, we beseech thee, 
Almighty God, that the words we have heard,’ and the “ Grace of 
our Lord,” 

In another district, containing between 10 and 12,000 people, with 
no church in it at all, a weekly lecture is given after the same manner 
exactly, in a large school-room, capable of holding between 6 and 700 
people. ‘The lectures are plain Church-of-England expositions of the 
word of God, the clergymen taking care to impress upon their hearers 
the truth, that they are intended, not as substitutes for attendance at 
church, but as subsidiary to a devout observance of the Sabbath day. 
‘To the lecture in the large school-room, only the parents of the children 
are ostensibly invited, but, of course, any that choose are permitted to 
attend, In some of the other ecclesiastical divisions, smaller meetings 
are held in private houses, where the clergy explain the Scriptures, 
with a short prayer. 

Now, I know that very many clergymen (and I suspect your cor- 
respondent, W. G., is one) will strongly object to such a system as this. 
They will eall it irregular, and even illegal, to preach in an unlicensed 
house—uneanonical, inconsistent with the formularies of our churceh— 
calculated to diminish the reverence for the Sabbath, and a respect for 
our incomparable Liturgy. I must confess I find a difficulty in 
answering these objections, because I ean hardly comprehend what 
they mean. Do the objectors mean to assert that it was contemplated 
by the Conventicle Act to prohibit the ministers of the establishment 
from expounding the Scriptures in private houses or school-rooms, 
with prayers, by leave of the Bishop of the diocese? If so, the clergy 
would be liable to penalties for expounding the Scriptures and reading 
prayers to the children in the national schools. Will it be said that 


the free grace of the gospel is so exclusively tied to forms and places, 


that it can never be beneficially expounded but within the four walls of 
the established church, and in connexion with the whole liturgy ?— 
and if this is not meant, where can the irregularity and impropriety 
be ? In such districts as | have deseribed, where there is either no 
church at all, or none that is accessible, the minister must adopt such 
means for the preaching of the gospel, or wholly abandon his people 
to dissent or infidelity. As for the objection, that the practice Jeads to 
an undervaluation of the Sabbath, the most conclusive answer that can 
be given is, that it is not found in experience to doso. By the diligent, 
affectionate use of such a means of grace, the minister becomes ac- 
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quainted with people that he could come in contact with in no other 
way ; he is brought into frequent communication with them, generally 
known throughout the district, and they are consequently better inclined 
to confide in him, and place their savings in his hands, to be deposited 
by him in the funds of the Provident Society ; and, as they feel that 
the minister takes some interest in them, they begin to take some 
interest in the establishment to which he belongs, and instead of con- 
tinuing indifferent to its forms and offices, acquire a taste for them 
which they never felt before. Surely this is human nature. The 
heart of man is not so radically corrupt as always to return evil 
for good, and abuse the affectionate zeal of an established minister in 
his anxiety to raise their souls to Christ, to purposes of spiritual pride, 
by regarding it with exultation as “ a conversion made to their own 
system, and a departure from the forms of our incomparable Liturgy ;” 
especially when it is no departure at all. If the Liturgy were used 
in the school, or house, then, 1 think, the practice might be irregular, 
then it might depreciate the value of the church-service on the Sabbath 
day. The preaching of the gospel, and the use of the Liturgy, are 
not so inseparably joined together by God that man must never put 
them asunder; and such lectures as I have described are simply expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures by clergymen who can get at their people in 
no other way, accompanied by a short prayer to the Almighty that 
he will be pleased to bless them with his all-powerful aid. Lf they 
are uncanonical, all 1 can say is, that the soouer the canons of the 
church are altered in this respect the better, for without such means 
the cause of the church in large towns is lost irrecoverably. 
Your-obedient servant, 
PRESBYTER, 


ee ae ee 
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Discourses on some of the Principal Objects and Uses of the Historical Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, preached before the University of Oxford. By KE. Haw- 
kins, D.D., Provost of Oriel, &. Oxford: Parker, 1833. 8vo. pp. 153. 


In thefirst discourse Dr. H. argues, after the great body of divines, that the 
object of the Old Testament is to give, nota civil, but a religious, history. In 
the second, that one of the great uses of this history is to shew man his need 
of redemption and sanctification, by setting forth a fearful proof of human 
guilt and weakness. He thinks that one of the leading purposes of the 
writers was to set forth the sins of the most eminent persons mentioned—that 
the history is characterised by a studious endeavour to do this, (a statement 
which, with deference to Dr. H., appears to the reviewer overstrained,) and 
that it also is so constructed as to shew the guilt and weakness of mankind in 
masses under every distinct mode of trial, so as to prove man failure under all, 
and that he required a redeemer and sanctifier. But, as Dr. H. thinks that people 
are apt to overlook God’s love to man, his next discourse endeavours to shew 
that the Old Testament is especially calculated to exhibit that love, and that 
we are bound to read the Old ‘Testament constantly, and search for marks of 
it, in order that we may not fall into the error alluded to. The fourth lecture 
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undertakes to shew that the Old Testament displays an extraordinary Provi- 
dence acting over the Patriarchs and the Jews, though it began to fail about 
500 years before the Jewish Church was replaced by the Christian, As far 
as the reviewer understands Dr. H., he says that the history displays the Pro- 
vidence of God over those who were gradually deserting the truth, or those 
who were in training for the reception of all truth ; and that in either case it 
was necessary to make God’s Providence more palpable than it now is, and 
that one visible means was making it more retributive, though it was never 
exactly so. Is this not rather a narrow view? In p. 94, Dr. H, men- 
tions as instances, that God’s Providence was not exactly retributive, 

Joseph, who was tried by undeserved afflictions, and Jacob, who, however 
favoured of heaven, yet laboured under great misfortunes. Surely Joseph’s 
trials, God’s open assistance of him, and Joseph’s consciousness of it, 
(Gen. xl. 4, 8, xl. 16, 25, 32, 38, 39, xlv. 5, 7, 8,) are as clear proofs of 
a palpable interference of Providence as any in the Bible, although not of 
retribution, And as to Jacob, though in one sense favoured of heaven, yet 
surely it is open to any one to say that his calamities were refribudions for the 
scrious sins which he committed—his deceit of his father and fraud on his 
elder brother. Dr. H., in speaking of the case of Pharaoh, seems to think 
that there are but two ways of explaining this case, viz., either not taking the 
words used to imply literally compulsion, which is his own solution, or the 
shifting the hardening from the will to the understanding, which he rightly 
deems unsatisfactory. But he will find in Sherlock on Providence, quite a 
different, a more scriptural, and satisfactory solution than either. Dr. H.’s 
practical application of the doctrine of an extraordinary Providence in old 
times to ourselves is the showing that there is a Providence now, viz., that 
this life is a state of trial—that the course of nature is always the same, which 
is arranged for rewarding virtue and vice in this life—and that there may be 
interpositions even in the present condition of things. But these Dr. H. justly 
thinks would be more rare, as the present dispensation is more spiritual, that 
especially the presence of God’s Holy Spirit to the Christian heart is a new 
privilege, and that the promises and threats of the gospel have respect to a 
future time, not to present good or evil. Dr. H. is extremely severe, in con- 
clusion, on all who attempt to apply the facts in the Bible, which demonstrate 
an extraordinary Providence, to a dispensation like ours, of a nature so dif- 
ferent from the Jewish, and says, that those who, from these examples, 
think that judgments will follow bad conduct now, as many preachers did, in 
cholera sermons, contravene the acknowledged fact that the Providence over 
Israel was extraordinary. Still all these restrictions, he says, do not destroy 
the use of the Scriptures, because they teach as a fact what prophets and 
apostles teach as a doctrine, viz., that there is a protecting Providence, only 
that a change has taken place in the manner of administration; and, as Pro- 
vidence now acts less visibly, though more effectually and generally, the 
Christian more needs the demonstration of an actual Providence given him by 
the Old Testament. Not being fortunate enough entirely to apprehend Dr. 
H.’s views in this discourse, the reviewer has thought it just to give a longer 
account of it. In the fifth discourse Dr. H. points out the value of the Old 
Testament, as affording proofs of God’s faithfulness. The books of the Old 
Testament should be looked on not as one, but as separate. The events told in 
one fulfil promises made in a former one. And the records here given of 
God’s faithfulness, not only as to great dispensations, but as to promises to 
individuals, are consoling to the Christian. Again, as so much of the Jewish 
dispensation consisted in temporal rewards and punishments, their annals are 
expressly fitted to illustrate God's faithfulness. The recording examples of 
faith, too, (under inferior advantages to ours,) as is the case in the Old Testa- 
ment, is of great consequence and use. In the last lecture Dr. H., after justly 
protesting against the overstraining of every thing in the Old Testament, as 
significant of Christianity, goes on to shew how fully and entirely, neverthe- 
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less, the Christian scheme is developed i in the Old Testament, and how impor- 
tant an use of the Old Testament this is. 

In a discourse in the appendix Dr. H. discusses the exact value of the Mosaic 
Sacrifices, and decides it to be this, that they cleansed the Jew from unclean- 
ness, even in moral cases, so that he might worship God without sin, and 
procure actual forgiveness for all offences against the ceremonial law, except pre- 
sumptuous ones. The trespass offerings, which procured remission for moral 
guilt, are, Dr. H. allows, an objection to this scheme; but he observes that 
the system of divines will not always exactly fit the different dispensations of 
God. Where this occurs, it would seem to be a pretty considerable objection 
to the systems in question. Dr. H. will find, on examination, that a good deal 
of his argument in this sermon is, in fact, assumption—an assumption that 
the meaning of the word to cleanse from sin, is to remove ceremonial unclean- 
ness only. 

The reviewer has given so full an ‘account of Dr. H.’s work, that he can find 
no room for general remarks. He thinks that Mr. Miller’s invaluable Bamp- 
ton Lectures take a sounder view of the subject of the second discourse than 
Dr. H.’s, which is somewhat overstrained. The fifth and sixth discourses are 
very pleasing, and likely to ve very useful. 





Tue Bipiicat Caninet, or HerMeNeEvtTIcat, Ex¥GEeticaL, AND PutILoro- 
@icaL Lisrary. Vol. ILI. Titmann’s Synonyms of the New Testament. 
Kdinburgh: Clark. 1833. 12mo._ pp. 265. 


Tue plan of this work has already been explained and spoken of with commen- 
dation, and such commendation is justly due to those who try to direct men’s 
thoughts to sound criticism of the Holy Scripture. That particular branch of 
study is at a far lower ebb than it ought to be, especially in this country ; and 
in Germany the really great scholars have too much confined themselves to 
profane authors, not throwing the light of their accurate critical knowledge on 
Holy Writ. Yet among the works of German writers are to be found some most 
valuable treatises, and the projectors of this work will do a great service, and 
deserve general encouragement, if by setting such matter before the public, 

they excite a stronger taste for a pursuit so truly important. In Titmann’s 
Synonyms there is a good deal of valuableand sound remark, which deserves 
to be known, and it was quite right to translate the work. But Tittman’s 
scholarship is not always accurate. For example, in p, 119, on 7d éy gpovodyreg 
(Philipp. i. 2) he has built a great deal of theory on a critical error. He 
conceives 7d ?y to express what is really exprest by éy without the article. So 
that he must be used with caution, but yet ought to be used. Such a book, if 
it did nothing else, would do good by leading to careful research. The pub- 
lishers, who are about to translate some Commentaries, would do well to give 
the public the Commentary on St. John by the other Tittmann, a very sound 
and excellent treatise, which would go into two of their very cheap and portable 
volumes. For Gesenius and Dathe, unless most carefully exapurgated, there can 
be no wish. Pareau, which they are about to give us, is a valuable book, 


and so will be the collection of tracts from the excellent Storr, Knappe, and 
Nosselt. 





Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, delivered at King’s College, London, 


with a Syllabus of the Lecture. By the Rev. R. Jones, M.A. London. 
Murray. 1833. 


TuHere is very strong reason to congratulate King’s College, and the country 
generally, on the appointment of Mr. Jones to the chair of Political Economy, 
a remark which will need no confirmation among those who have read his in- 
valuable treatise on Rent; a work, by the way, which is quite full of more 
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curious and amusing information (collected from very wide reading, and ad- 
mirably digested) on a most interesting and important subject—the history 
of the tenure and occupancy of land, in various periods and countries—than 
can elsewhere be found, and which is therefore to be strongly recommended, 
even to those who have no particular taste for political economy. But the 
reason for’ congratulation which Mr. Jones’s appointment affords is, that he 
will rescue the science which he professes trom the bad hands into which it 
has often fallen, and the bad character under which it has in consequence la- 
boured. Instead of setting out with declaring certain principles, founded on 
very narrow observation, to be universally true, and then building up mighty 
and monstrous theories upon them, he bids the student search, examine, and 
take comprehensive views of the facts, in order to get at principles, which 
are truly comprehensive. The class whom Mr. Jones very happily describes 
as closet philosophers, who peep out of their little windows, and fashion a 
world of their own, after the pattern of what they see thence, will not only 
be sadly mistaken, and remain extremely ignorant, as he truly observes, but, 
if they have talents, or the name of talents, will draw followers after them, 
and draw those followers into doing irreparable mischief, as far as their power 
extends. Mr. Jones sends the student to study carefully the history and sta- 
tistics of past times, and the details of the present condition of the nations of 
the earth. From such a survey alone can they collect sufficient data for 
guiding their practical measures. ‘They will have seen there the effects pro- 
duced on the education, habits, and character of one generation, by the econo- 
mical structure of the preceding one; and they will have marked the slow 
and difficult steps by which nations have struggled up from a worse to a bet- 
ter condition. They will, in addition to the treasures of knowledge which 
they will have collected on the road, have learnt that all schemes of changing 
the character of a nation rapidly are wild and vain ;—they will have marked 
how the lowest classes of society have by degrees, as the source and modes of 
gaining their subsistence altered, been qualified to partake of the advantages and 
privileges of those above them, wherever moral and intellectual improvement 
have accompanied their other increased capacities. The political economist too, 
who, by tracing changes in the modes of producing and distributing wealth, 
observes, step by step, the alterations which takes place in the connexions, mu- 
tual dependence, and all the cementing “ influences that hold together those 
human materials of which states are composed,” has the strongest evidence that 
there is “‘ an inseparable connexion between increased freedom and increased 
responsibilities,—that freedom, in short, is a blessing which, “ from the very 
constitution of man and of society, none can long enjoy who do not deserve 
it;’"——** which, as it escapes the weak, will not long remain the heritage of the 
violent and bad.”” They who give such lessons as these, and point out a line 
of preparation and study so fruitful, both directly and indirectly, in good, 
may well hope to restore Political Economy to favour with those who now 
regard it with distrust. And they who feel the enormous advantage of sound 
views like these, put forward with such powers as Mr. Jones’s,—powers which 
must compel attention even from those who dislike the truths taught, will 


want no farther explanation why his appointment is deemed to be a ground 
of congratulation. 


—— 


Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty’s Commissioners as to the 


administration and operation of the Poor Laws. Published by authority. 
London: Fellows. 1833. 


Every one interested in the better administration of the Poor Laws, will 
feel exceedingly glad to have the latest information which is in existence on a 
subject becoming every day of more serious importance. But they must use 
all information on so wide a subject with some caution, and especially extracts 


Von. 11.—May, 1833. 4p 
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from evidence collected by personal inquiry. The gentlemen who furnish the 
information were many se them barristers residing in London, who were sent 
to make inquiries as to the state of things. And gentlemen of sense and re- 
spectability so sent, could not fail to gather much curious and valuable informa- 
tion. But still, in a matter where so much depends on details, no persons so 
circumstanced, can always see what are the pvints requiring minute investiga- 
tion so well as those constantly versed in them, and daily administering the 
laws on which they depend. Such points of detail do not enter into the gene- 
ral views taken by persons inquiring into the matter as students, while very 
much depends on them. This is one point worth notice; and the next is, 
in using this book, viz. they who will make deductions for themselves from the 
information which it contains, must of course, (without fault on any side,) 
get for themselves information which it does not contain. Being the work of 
different individuals, each returns what is before his eyes, but, of course, can- 
not be expected to compare things in one county and another. For example, 
in speaking of Horsham, Sussex, it is stated very correctly, that the average 
expence of each pauper in the poor-house, is 2s, 84d. per week. In speaking 
of one of the great hundred houses in Suffolk, a very much cheaper county, 
(for Sussex, at least that part where Horsham is, is as dear as any part of 
England, and Suffolk is cheaper than a great many parts of it,) it is stated, 
as correctly, that the expence of maintenance is 2s. 11d. while the expences 
of the establishment, (i. e. salaries of governor, warden, &c. with other mat- 
ters perhaps, not connected with the house,) advance it to 4s. O4d. It is 
surely remarkable that a single work-house, in a very dear county, should 
maintain its inmates, (and well too) cheaper than a very large establishment 
in a much cheaper county; and the explanation would require a good deal 
of research. Mr. Stuart’s report from Suffolk is a very intelligent and inter- 
esting one. But there are many details as to the management of parishes by 
the incorporation into hundreds, which require to be supplied. The fact is 
unquestionable, that a well managed hundred has its rates comparatively 
very low. But the reason is, that neighbouring hundreds are not incorporated, 

or are ill managed. In short, good management is a system of warfare on 
the neighbourhood, and often on the poor too. One great business, for ex- 
ample, of a weli managed hundred, is to make what must be called fraudulent 
settlements of children by apprenticeship, on parishes oué of the hundred. 
This has gone to such a length, that the magistrates of Essex have lately re- 

sisted it very properly, and have got a decision in their favour from the King’s 
Bench. But it is obvious that this, and things like this, could not happen at all, 

except from the defenceless state of the neighbourhood. This requires notice in 
judging of the benefits of incorporation. Again, even in cases which require re- 
lief, (for example a widow left with a young family,) as the managers know that 
the poor abhor the hundred-house, which is away from their own home, they 
make use of this abhorrence, (very properly in the case of the able-bodied and 
worthless, but improperly in cases deserving relief,) to drive the poor of this 
sort, with the smallest allowance possible, to subsist on charity, or on the 
work they can pick up, in small or large towns near. The incorporated hun- 
dreds are a positive pest to the towns near them, as the charities and minor 
work (gardening, washing, nursing, &c.) which would naturally fall to the 
town poor, are divided amongst others, and thus the rates fearfully in- 
creased. What does the reader think of a place with 3500 people, of which 
near 500 (a whole parish by itself,) are persons driven into it from surround- 
ing hundreds, which very judiciously pull down their cottages, and get rid of 
their poor in this way? Again, it is stated that medical relief is furnished by 
the incorporation; but in other hundreds this is not so; but the thing is 
done on the most economical scale, no doubt, the poor surgeon being paid 
71. or 81. per parish. Incorporated parishes know that they have the surgeon 
in their hands, because he would be afraid of having another person brought 
into the neighbourhood, and thus submits to the terms dictated. 





at 
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These things are mentioned merely as examples of the necessity of asking 
for more information. Perhaps another volume would supply many lacune. 
In the mean time, one must judge with caution from the evidence supplied ; 
as, however acute and intelligent observers may be, it is one thing to pass 
through a county, or spend three or four months in it, and another to be for 
many years becoming daily acquainted with the people, habits, and details 
which affect those habits enormously, but which are so trifling in themselves, 
that they must escape a passing observer. It is matter of regret to observe 
that the tone of the volume is not to state the advantages of a good magis- 
tracy, but entirely to depreciate, or rather to hold up to contempt, the services 
of the existing magistracy. Unquestionably, bad magistrates are very bad 
things; and, unquestionably, there are such. But, if gentlemen of property, 
having the best education which the country affords, being brought up in the 
country, and having the deepest interest in the well-being of their respective 
localities, are unfit to manage the poor, who are fit? Would the thing be 
mended by sending paid magistrates, who have no better education, no better 
sense, (speaking of a body,) and who, however desirous to do their duty, can- 
not have the same interest in the wellbeing of a place where they are merely 
sojourners, as they to whom the property belongs? At Quarter Sessions, 
or in difficult cases, the paid magistrates would be of great use, and this 
deserves consideration, as they would be far better informed on points 
of law, and far better qualified to hear the arguments of counsel on such 
matters. But speaking of the body of magistrates at large, it must be 
a hopeless thing to find fit magistrates, if the most wealthy and best edu 
cated land-owners, i.e. the principal people of the land, are either so idle, 
so ignorant, or so corrupt, as to be unfit. The country would be hope- 
lessly ruined in that case. 

The Index to this volume requires much revision in a second edition. 
People judge by an index so full as this, in order to save themselves the 
trouble of reading. Take one example: ‘ Allotments of land.” The 
last item in the index is as follows: ‘ Ultimate consequence to the 
parishes shown, in an enormous increase of Poor Rate, page 131.” On 
turning, however, to page 131, there is no such thing at all, nor anything 
like it; but this,—‘‘ that in a place where a waste supplied fuel, and the lords 
of the manor allowed cottages to be built, the farmers chose to let their land 
for a very high rent, to be dug for potatoes, very many settlements were made.” 
What has this to do with cottage allotments, where small pieces of ground 
in a parish are let to persons of that parish? Out of sixteen items in the in- 
dex, under the head of ‘ Magistrates,” fifteen contain the most serious 
charges against them, for ignorance, cowardice, support of persons of vicious 
habits, &c. Is this just, or fair to the gentlemen of the country? Again, 
there is a most excellent statement of Mr. Powers’, (one of the best reports,) 
that magistrates make as loud complaints against overseers, as Overseers 
against magistrates, and probably with as much justice; but no reference to 
this is made in the index. .Why was this omission? The fact is, that al- 
though ‘* Magistrates” may often favour the poor improperly, and their inter- 
ference is rarely wanted in large parishes where many persons attend the 
vestry, and there is a good system, they are imperatively required to interfere 
in small places, where the poor would otherwise be constantly ground to 
powder by an ignorant, stupid, and cruel person, who unites all parish power 
and functions in himself. But it would seem that some of the travelling 
Commissioners have gone ¢o the overseers only, and carefully noted every 
charge made against the magistrates by them, without hearing the other side. 
One or two of the reports are indeed singular specimens of party statements, 
delivered in the temper of partizans. ‘The tendency of the whole work is to 
recommend that government should take parochial management into their 
own hands. Whether some beneficial modification of the present system 
might not take place, it would certainly be right to inquire; but to take the 
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management of funds from those who supply them, and the management of 
the country from those who have the deepest interest in it, is a fearful step. 
Legislation might do much to check, and even cure evils of detail, without this. 
A well-considered schedule presenting a method of keeping all parish accounts, 
in parishes where there is not a select vestry, would save much money, and 
enable all persons to judge how things were going on, and there are many 
other beneficial measures, as to details, of the same kind. One or two more 
observations must be made. Some of the Commissioners have introduced re- 
marks on private persons and their conduct, and shewn a disposition to give 
their opinion on matters with which they had no concern, which requires 
strong remonstrance. And others should remember, that if they chuse to 
speak of things not belonging to them, they should speak fully. For example: 
Mr. M‘Lean says, (of a parish in a terrible state,) Shipley, there is no resident 
Clergyman. If he chose to state this, he should have added, Nor could there be ; 
for there is no house, and (the tithes belonging to lay owners,) the perpetual 
curacy is about 100/. a-year, and so no house could be built. The writer was 
applied to by the present parish curate, when presented to the benefice, (if it 
may be called so,) to find him any house in, or near the parish, which he 
could afford to take, and which would hold his family. But the parishes 
round being all merely country parishes, and containing no houses to be let, 
nothing nearer than six miles miles could be found, and the curacy would not 
maintain a horse. The clergyman, therefore, was necessarily non-resident. 


A Treatise on the Modern System of Governing Gaols, Penitentiaries, and Houses 
of Correction, &c. By Major Palmer, one of the Inspectors-General of 
Prisons in Ireland. Dublin: Holden. 1833. pp. 99. 


Report from the Select Committee on Secondary Punishments, with Notes and 
an Appendix. By the Committee of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline. London: Arch. 1833. pp. 78. 


Masor Patmer has had twelve years’ experience, and he is decidedly a friend 
to making prison discipline a means of reformation, and is as decidedly of 
opinion that this is very practicable. His judgment and opinion are, from his 
long and wide experience, very valuable, and it would be very desirable that all 
persons likely to have influence on the matter should read his suggestions, as 
being those of a practical man. His book is written with great temperance and 
good sense, and is free from extravagant views and outrageous proposals. If 
he had kept to the resolution exprest in his Preface, and abstained from all 
general reflexions, he would have done still better. As it is, the writer would 
counsel all readers to pass over the first page or two of each chapter, and 
Major P. ought to think the suggestion a friendly one. 

The second book here named deserves full attention likewise, especially for 
the curious details as to the number of offences committed in the last seven 
years, and other particulars of a similar nature. The writer feels that there 
is more value in such details, than in the report of a Committee, which is 
often a statement of the opinions of persons whose opinions were already 
known. In this report, however, many facts worth attention are stated. It 


is very annoying to be obliged to treat a subject of such importance so 
cursorily. 


The Christian's Manual, or the Bible its own Interpreter ; with a Brief Account 
of the Books and Writers of the Old and New Testament, from the best autho- 
rities. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 311. 


Tue plan of this work seems to be to select the most important words and 
matters occurring in Scripture, and to cite at full length the passages of Scrip- 
ture where such words do occur, or such matters are treated. The size of the 
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volume precludes it from executing this purpose fully, but it is convenient as 
far as it goes. Better passages might be selected occasionally to illustrate 
the matters treated of, and some articles might be replaced by others with ad- 
vantage. Under Miracles is given a full history of each miracle. This is not 
to be expected in such a work, but rather passages showing the aim and use 
of miracles. The account of the writers and books of the Bible is convenient 
for those who have not access to larger works. 





Messiah's Kingdom. A Poem, in twelve books. By Agnes Bulmer. London: 
Rivingtons. 1833. pp. 486. 


Tuts is a volume of very harmonious versification, very pleasing feeling, and 
of sound and right views. The plan of the poem embraces a review of all 
that large portion of the Bible History (i. e., all its leading features,) which 
refer to the Messiah ; and it is only justice to the authoress to observe, that she 
has both read and thought a great deal on these matters. Whether such a 
subject is well chosen, or could be worthily treated by any poet, is a matter 
which cannot be treated of in these brief limits. 





Selections from the Choric Poetry of the Greek Dramatic Writers Translated into 
English Verse. By J. Anstice, Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. London: Fellowes. 1832. pp. 236. 


Ir is a matter of considerable doubt whether any modern translation can give 
any full idea of classical poetry; but admitting this, there is no reason why 
the beautiful ideas of the ancients should not be presented to the moderns in 
an attractive form. Mr. Anstice deserves warm thanks for having done this 
to a very considerable extent. His volume shews classical taste, command 
of versification and language, and wide acquaintance with our own old poets, 
and the best modern poetry of foreign nations. The volume, too, contains 
more than it promises, for there are notes, with translations, from other than 
the Choric Poetry of the ancients, as well as from moderns. Mr. A. has, by 
the way, taken unnecessary trouble in translating the exquisite address of 
Electra to her brother’s supposed ashes. His translation is very good, but 


this exquisite piece of poetry was as well translated as possible in Bland’s 
delightful Anthology. 


The Book of Psalms, in English Blank Verse. By the Rev. George Musgrave, 
M.A., B. N. C., Oxon. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 8vo, pp. 506. 


Mr. Muserave thinks that this mode of presenting the Psalms enables him 
to offer in an acceptable form explanations of the difficult passages of the 
Psalms. It may be so; but they who are not contented with the Psalms as 
they stand in the English, will, it is conceived, seek satisfaction in a form 
more adapted for critical enquiry. Mr. Musgrave’s versification is extremely 
easy and pleasant, but perhaps a little monotonous, from want of variation in 
his pauses. At the same time, it cannot be denied that if a single Psalm 
were read at a time, every reader will think very highly of the author’s flow 


of verse.* 


_ LL AOA 
- —_—— -—- —- 
meme ea 


* Within the last few days there has been circulated (but not published ) a trans- 
lation of a very few psalms, executed by a gentleman of the very highest literary 
attainments. These translations are in a very singular style; but are, in two in- 
stances especially—the 45th and 68th Psalms—done with a power and grandeur and 
command of verse which have few parallels, 
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A Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon, including the Biblical Chaldee abridged, 
with the latest improvements from the Wi me of Professor Gesenius, and 
designed particularly for the Use of Students. By Josiah Gibbs, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. London: Priestley. 1833. 
8vo. pp. 277. 


A Practical Introduction to Hebrew, with an Appendix, containing Observa- 
tions on the Spanish and Portuguese Pronunciation of the Languaye. By S. 
G. Walker. London: Longman. 1833. 8vo. 


As Mr. Gibbs’s character is sufficiently known by his former Lexicon, it will 
only be necessary to say, that the present work is intended to embrace all the 
results of that Lexicon in a condensed form, and that it contains every article 
in the larger Lexicon, with the more important proper names. So cheap and 
manageable a Lexicon will be reckoned a great acquisition by all students, 
and especially by those who have used Gesenius or Stuart’s Grammar, as it 
contains references to them in the declension of nouns. A month’s use of 
this Lexicon, enables the writer to speak very highly of its great convenience. 

Mr. Walker’s pamphlet is rather a strange one. The preface contains a 
quantity of very ill-judged matter about Free Masonry. The account of the 
pronunciation and the nouns is very good, but what relates to the verbs is so 
meagre, that it does not afford, by any means, sufficient direction to a learner. 
There is a very fair praxis on the Ist Psalm. 


Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, By P. F. Tytler, Esq. (Epinsurcu Casinet 
Lisrary. Vol. XI.) Edinburgh: 1833. Oliver and Boyd, pp. 448. 


Tus Edinburgh Cabinet Library is almost the best of the whole of the tribe. 
Former volumes of it have been noticed already with great praise, and this de- 
serves atleastas much. Mr. Tytler, with great learning, industry, research, and 
good-feeling, has here done justice to one of the most interesting of our Eng- 
lish heroes, whose character has often suffered severely from the misapprehension 
of it as wellas from slander. Its peculiarities make the work as interesting as 
a romance, and it will not be read without leaving a very deep impression of the 
extraordinary gifts and powers of this unfortunate and most ill-used man. It 
is noticed in this place for the purpose of saying that Mr. Tytler has fully 
shewn that the claim which Hume and other deists have made to Sir Walter 
Raleigh as one of their fraternity, is a slander as baseless as many others 
against him, and that, though as a young man, he spoke recklessly of all sub- 
jects, and religion among the rest, yet it is quite incontrovertible, from many 
passages in his works, that ‘‘ his profound and contemplative mind, instructed 
by the heavenly lesson (of affliction), was brought to rest on that only stay 
for the broken and wounded spirit, the blessed hopes and promises of Revela- 
tion.”—(p. 429.) Raleigh’s letters to his wife—the one on the night before 
he was to be executed; the other, his heart-broken letter on the death of his 
‘‘ most brave son,” —are as touching specimens of the feelings of a religious 
and manly mind, as can be found in all history. 


7 





Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. William Whewell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Tuts work is the first of a series of eight, which have for some time been an- 

nounced to the public. The late Lord Bridgewater left, it seems, a sum of 

eight thousand pounds, to be held at the disposal of the President for the 
time being of the Royal Society of London, to be paid to the person or 
persons nominated by him, to write, print, and publish, one thousand copies of 

a work, ‘‘ On the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in the 

creation; illustrating such a work by all reasonable arguments,—as, for in- 
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stance, the variety and formation of God’s creatures, in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; the effect of digestion, and thereby of conversion; the 
construction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other arguments ; 
as also by discoveries, ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, and the 
whole extent of literature.” 


Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Chas. Bell, Dr. Roget, Mr. 
Buckland, Mr. Kirby, and Dr. Prout, have each a task assigned them, which 
will come before the public in their turn. Mr. Whewell is first in the field, 
and the work he has produced is worthy of his subject and of his reputation; 
and forms an important addition to the literature of the country. 

After the works of Butler and Paley, it was difficult to hit upon a line of 
inquiry, which should be at once striking and new. Yet Mr. Whewell has 
done this; by the adoption of a plan, however, which demanded all his ac- 
quirements to conceive and execute it. 

Instances of design in the creation of the universe, specially exhibited in 
individual cases, as in the eye, the foot, &c., have already been seized on, and 
explained with a force and felicity which can hardly be surpassed. It re- 
mained to see if, when philosophy had pushed her researches to the general 
physical laws which prevail in the creation, those laws could be made to 
yield to the popular literature of the country materials for similar proof of 
the designing mind, and of the attributes of the Ruler of the universe. 

It is obvious that the undertaking was one of considerable difficulty, and re- 
quired in the person who entered on it a felicitous combination of great and 
very different endowments. 

It was necessary that he should be a physical philosopher of the very first 
class, and a teacher able and willing to bring his most difficult acquisitions 
in science to bear upon the subject before him, in a manner perspicuous and 
easy, that he might inform: grave, forcible, and earnest, that he might con- 
vince. Whewell’s work fulfils these conditions, in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

After a short and manly dedication to the Bishop of London, through whom 
it seems the author was selected for the task before him, Mr. Whewell gives 
the following sketch of the kind of inquiry he means to institute :— 


** Nature acts by general laws; that is, the occurrences of the world in which we 
find ourselves, result from causes which operate according to fixed and constant rules. 
The succession of days, and seasons, and years, is produced by the motions of the 
earth; and these again are governed by the attraction of the sun, a force which acts 
with undeviating steadiness and regularity. The changes of winds and skies, seem- 
ingly so capricious and casual, are produced by the operation of the sun's heat upon 
air and moisture, land and sea; and though in this case we cannot trace the parti- 
cular events to their general causes, as we can trace the motions of the sun and 
moon, no philosophical mind will doubt the generality and fixity of the rules by 
which these causes act. ‘The variety of the effects takes place, because the circum- 
stances in different cases vary ; and not because the action of material causes leaves 
any thing to chance in the result. And again, though the vital movements which 
go on in the frame of animals and vegetables depend on agencies still less known, 
and probably still more complex than those which rule the weather, each of the 
powers on which such movements depend has its peculiar laws of action, and these 
are as universal, and as invariable, as the law by which a stone falls to the earth 
when not supported. 

‘« The world, then, is governed by general laws; and in order to collect from the 
world itself a judgment concerning the ‘ nature and character of its government, 
we must sonatdies the import and tendency of such laws, so far as they come under 
our knowledge. If there be in the administration of the universe, intelligence and 
benevolence, superintendence and foresight, grounds for hope and love, such quali- 
ties may be expected to sppess in the constitution and combination of those funda- 

i 


mental regulations, by which the course of nature is brought about, and made to be 
what it is.’” 


The work is separated into three main divisions. Under the head of Cos- 
mical Arrangements, Mr. Whewell treats of the considerations which relate 
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principally to the stability, and other apparent perfections, of the solar 
system: under the head of Terrestrial Adapiations, of the physical agencies 
(affected always by cosmical arrangements) which are at work at the surface 
of the earth and affect the well being of the system of organic life by which 
the surface of the earth is occupied. The third division, which is headed Reli- 
gious Views, traces the effects of the views opened in the two first divisions 
on man’s conceptions of the Deity, and of our relations to him. 

Terrestrial Adaptations are taken first. Under this head the author 
points out the marks of design and of deliberate adaptation of the material 
world, to the purposes of organized life, which may be traced in the laws, or 
combination of laws, which have regulated the length of the year—the length 
of the day—the mass of the earth—the magnitude of the ocean—the magni- 
tude of the atmosphere—the constancy and variety of climates—the variety of 
organization, to corresponding the variety of climate—the laws of heat, with 
respect to the earth—the laws of heat, with respect to water—the laws of 
heat, with respect to air—the laws of electricity—the laws of magnetism— 
the properties of light, with regard to vegetation—sound—the atmosphere— 
light—and the ether now supposed to fill space. 

Of the striking and ingenious remarks, of which this part of the book is 
full, space forbids any thing like a sufficientsample. One specimen from the 
third chapter on “‘ The Mass of the Earth,” sect. 2, follows :— 


‘* As another instance of adaptation between the force of gravity and forces which 
exist in the vegetable world, we may take the positions of flowers. Some flowers 
grow with the hollow of their cup upwards, others ‘hang the pensive head,’ and 
turn the opening downwards. Now, of these ‘ nodding flowers,’ as Linnwus calls 
them, he observes that they are such as have their pistil longer than the stamens; 
and in consequence of this position, the dust from the anthers, which are the ends of 
the stamens, can fall upon the stigma or extremity of the pistil; which process is 
requisite for making the flower fertile. He gives, as instances, the flowers, leuco- 
riun, galanthus, fritillaria. Other botanists have remarked, that the position changes 
at different periods of the flower’s progress. ‘The pistil of the euphorbia (which is a 
little globe or germen on a slender stalk ) grows upright at first, and is taller than the 
stamens. At the period suited to its fecundation, the stalk bends under the weight 
of the ball at its extremity, so as to depress the germen below the stamens; after 
this it again becomes erect, the globe, being now a fruit filled with fertile seeds. 
‘The positions, in all these cases, depend upon the length and flexibility of the stalk 
which supports the flower, or, in the case of the euphorbia, the germen. It is clear 
that a very slight alteration in the force of gravity, or in the stiffness of the stalk, 
would entirely alter the position of the flower cup, and thus make the continuation 
of the species impossible. We have, therefore, here a little mechanical contrivance, 
which would have been frustrated if the proper intensity of gravity had not been 
assumed in the reckoning. An earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer than the one 
on which we live, would require a change in the structure and strength of the foot- 
stalks of all the little flowers that hang their heads under our hedges. ‘There is 
something curious in thus considering the whole mass of the earth, from pole to 
pole, and from circumference to centre, as employed in keeping a snow drop in the 
position most suited to the promotion of its vegetable health.” 


The second book, devoted to Cosmical arrangements, contains 12 chapters : 
of these, the seventh, which contains a refutation of what is sometimes called 
La Place’s nebular hypothesis ; and the eighth, which treats of “ the existence 
of a resisting medium in the solar system,” and the twelfth, “ on Friction,” 
will probably be thought the most novel and striking. In the chapter on the 
existence of a resisting medium which must gradually affect the motions of 
the planets, and, after a long succession of ages (which must be counted by 
millions), destroy the solar system, the author is on new ground, on which 
science has scarcely yet got a firm footing. He appears to believe in the ex- 
istence of such a medium; and in his reflections on the results of its resist- 
ance, the reader may detect the flashes of an ardent and active imagination, which 
he reins in elsewhere with great self-denial. The chapter on Friction is novel and 
curious, and shews that considerations which are usually thought to belong tc 
the mechanic and the engineer alone, must constantly be taken into account 
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before we can at all understand how the earth is fitted to be the habitation of 
living beings. 

The third book is devoted to religious views, and is incomparably the most 
original, interesting, and powerful part of the whole work. 

The prominent and interesting effect of the speculations contained in this 
part of the work, is produced by the insight it gives into the views and feel- 
ings generated in a mind of the highest order, by the most comprehensive 
views which science can unveil of the exterior world. It has been too much 
an evil fashion in our days, to consider phenomena only as they group them- 
selves under general laws, and to pass over all the instruction to be got, by 
observing the mental processes and operations of the gifted creature employed 
in observing and classing them. Mr. Whewell gets a glimpse of no law, 
without a reverent perception of the powers, functions, and endowments of 
the intellect which traces it; and in observing these, he is led constantly 


upwards to the mightier intellect, which framed man and the universe. Of 


all the philosophy he teaches, that which seems most emphatically his own, 
is the philosophy of mind. It would be doing gross injustice to the work, to 
attempt to convey a notion of this part of it by limited extracts; but it is 
right to indicate the chapters “ on inductive and deductive habits,’ ” on the 
distinct mental characteristics, that is, of those who investigate gencral 
truths, and of those who reason from them, as at once original, vigorous, and 
instructive. The quict demonstration of the imperfection of all the views of 
the Deity which the most exalted human wisdom can form, is deeply im- 
pressive. But the praise due to this part of the book, is not that of being 
striking and imposing: it is that of being efficient. No fairly constituted 
mind can peruse it without feeling overcome by the consciousness that he 
has before him the production of an elevated and piercing intellect, stored, 
in a most unusual degree, with knowledge, literature, and science, and by 
and through these, deeply penetrated, thoroughly imbued, with a sincere 
and earnest conviction of the being and superintendence of God. 

The arguments are stated forcibly, gravely, earnestly, simply; and their 
appropriate praise (and surely it is the highest) is this—that they are effec- 
tive: neither aiming at idle brilliancy nor ostentatiously displaying power ; 
but appealing to the reason and to the heart, with a sincerity, plainness, and 
force, which carry with them and establish there conviction and reverence. 


-—--__ 


Theological Library. Vol. 1V. Life of Cranmer, by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 
Vol. 1. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 

Ir is matter of sincere congratulation to those who believe that Cranmer was 
a very great as well as a very good man, to find how much has been written 
about him, and how much interest has been taken in his character, within the 
last few years. For it is their decided conviction that the more his character 

is investigated, the higher it will stand, the more fully will the enormous 
difficulties under which “he struggled on, be recognized, and the more lively 
will be the gratitude felt to him for all which he effected under such difficul- 
ties. To those who entertain such a conviction, it has been a great source of 
rejoicing that so eminent a person as Mr. Le Bas had undertaken a life of 
this admirable person; and the manner in which he has executed his task, will 
fully justify their warmest anticipations. They will find a powerful, cou- 
rageous, high-toned narrative of the progress of ‘things, and Cranmer’s share 
in them, in the text; and in the notes, very sufficient and very convincing 
refutations of the charges commonly brought against Cranmer. His admirers 
will feel especial gratitude to Mr. Le Bas for the strength with which he has 
stated the case as to the Protestation made by Cranmer before his consecration 
as Archbishop. Such a notice gives no opportunity of doing any justice to 
Mr. Le Bas; but, fortunately, his great powers are too well known to require 
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any commendation here. They have found a theme worthy of them in the 
“Lives of the great men of the Church of England ;” and Mr. Le Bas, in 
devoting his powers to such a work, not only renders an invaluable service to 
the Church, but will achieve a memorial to himself which will endure. 


Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica, or a complete History of the Church, Rites, Ceremo- 
monies, Denominations of Christians, &c. By T. A. Trollope, LL.B., late 
Fellow of New Coll., Oxford, Barrister at Law. London: Murray. 
1833. Part I. 


Tuts is a very splendid work, and promises to be a very useful one, especially 
to the general reader. Mr. Trollope shews a very respectable acquaintance 
with the points of divinity which he is called on to touch, and very great 
industry and research in pointing out the meaning of ecclesiastical terms. 
He will find Van Espen of great use as he goes on, and Du Cange will like- 
wise give great assistance. In-reading writers about the time of the Reform- 
ation, one is constantly at a loss for a book like Mr. Trollope’s, and the fuller 
he makes it the better of information which can illustrate the state of 
convents, &c. at that time. For example, what was the office of the Pater 
Terminarius so often mentioned in Luther’s early letters ? 
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THE WELSH CLERGY. 


NAPOLEON was very angry that the English did not know when they were 
beaten. Had he been in the House of Lords, his anger would have known 
no bounds against the Marquis of Westminster and Lord King. No persons 
were ever more entirely beaten, and no persons ever seemed to know it less. 
Let us see how the case stands. 

Lord Westminster and Lord R. Grosvenor present petitions, complaining 
that clergy who do not know Welsh are presented to Welsh livings—that 
there is a great deal of non-residence—that in some districts there are no 
incumbents at all, &c., insinuating that the Bishops give these livings to their 
own English friends, who do not reside, and pay their poor Welsh curates 
very ill. 

Now, as to ignorance of Welsh, and English holding livings, the Bishop of 

Bangor states, that only three Englishmen hold livings in all his diocese, and 
each of these was strictly examined as to his knowledge of Welsh before he 
took possession. 
“ The Bishop of St. Asaph says, that he has never given anything to any 
relation of his own, or to any Englishman ; and that in nearly every instance, 
he had given his benefices to Welsh cwrates,—in one case to his Welsh chaplain, 
and in another, to a most exemplary Welshman, long the respected Chaplain 
of St. George’s Hospital. 

Yet none of the charges have been answered, say Lords Westminster and 
King. Napoleon would, indeed, have been very angry with their Lordships. 

Then as to non-residence, there are 125 persons, holding various kinds of 
preferment in the diocese of Bangor, of whom the Bishop says, that all but 
five are actually resident in the diocese; four of these five holding benefices 
worth next to nothing. 

Yet none of the charges, say Lords Westminster and King, have been 
answered! What can be the Noble Lords’ notion of an answer? 
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Mr. Arthur James Johnes, too, writes two letters to the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, asserting that these petitions (which, it would appear, 
originated with him) have received no answer. If Mr. Johnes is determined 
perpetually to obtrude himself before the public, he must take the consequences, 
They will not be very serviceable to his character. 

Let us see what Mr, Johnes says. !n the first edition of his book he 
stated that Christ Church, Oxford, derived 4000/. a year from the tithes of a 
particular parish in Wales. The fact is, that the tithes produce only 25001. 
a year ; of this, Christ Church receives only 500/. Mr. Johnes found out his 
error, and corrected, in the second edition, 4000/. into 2500/. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph, in the House of Lords, having stated that Mr. J. represented 
the value as 4000/. (relying ona statement sent to him by a Welsh clergyman), 
Mr. Johnes writes a most insiduous insinuating letter to the newspaper, 
accusing the Bishop of disingenuousness for saying that he represented these 
tithes as worth 4000/., when in three places he spoke of them as only 2500/. 
But Mr. Johnes forgets altogether to notice the small fact, that he did represent 
them as worth 40001. in his first edition. Will this be serviceable to Mr. 
Johnes’s character? He forgets, too, the other small fact, that Christ Church 
receives only 500/. from them. Will this be serviceable to Mr. Johnes’s 
character? Mr. Johnes dwells on the dreadful evils of the clergy not knowing 
Welsh. The Bishop of Bangor says, there is not one in his diocese; the 
Bishop of St. Asaph says, that he has never given preferment to a single 
Englishman. And Mr. Johnes then alleges two cases where, if his statement 
be true, the clergy do not know Welsh — So on fio cases, out of two dioceses, 
these serious allegations are built. Will this be serviceable to Mr. Johnes’s 
character? 

He goes over again the case of Archdeacon Jones, which was discussed in 
this Magazine. Did any reader think the statements there made (see vol. ti. 
pp. 201 and 480) serviceable to Mr. Johnes’s character ? 

There is another small device of Mr. Johnes’s which deserves notice. The 
reader is of course aware that half the livings in England are vicarages, or 
perpetual curacies, the great tithes going either to laymen, corporations, or 
clerical bodies, sole or corporate. Now, wherever they belong to the clergy, 
though the clerical benefice is @ vicarage, or a perpetual curacy, and the vicar 
is resident, and the rector could not interfere by law, Mr. Johnes is pleased 
constantly to represent the rector as a delinquent, absentee, and non-resident, 
and wholly to overlook the small fact that the clerical incumbent, established 
by law, is resident. Will this be serviceable to Mr. Johnes’s character? For 
example—Llanvair, in Denbighshire, belongs to a clerical corporation, and is 
a perpetual curacy. Mr. Johnes represents this as one of the livings “in the 
hands of persons who are absentees” from the Principality. Yet he knew 
the fact that the curate was a perpetual curate, i. ¢., that the curate was the 
incumbent, as he mentions his being partly paid out of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Is this creditable to Mr. Johnes’s character? Heullan is annexed to the deanery 
of St. Asaph, yet the Dean is represented as one of the absentees. Mr. 
Johnes’s statements of value of Heullan, &c., are wholly omitted, for the 
reader by turning to the March number of this Magazine, will find two clergy- 
men there stating that he has doubled their incomes, besides giving one of them 
two livings, neither of which he has. Is this creditable to Mr. Johnes’s 
character ? 

Next, from a very valuable letter in the English Chronicle of April 6th, it 
appears that in a list of nineteen parishes from Mr. Johnes’s essay, on which 
he states the incumbent to be non-resident, eleven, to the writer’s certain know- 
ledge, are constantly resident, and he is nearly certain that the rest are so. The 
fact is, that these parishes are of the description above, and that Mr. Johnes’s 
small device was applicable to them. That, no doubt, is also peculiarly cre- 
ditable to Mr. Johnes’s character. 

The letter then notices a list of five parishes of which the Dean of St. Asaph 
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would appear to be the incumbent. But the fact is, that it is with these as 
with those noticed above ; part of the great tithes belong to the Deanery, and 
tn each case, the clergyman, having the cure of souls by law, resides. The Dean’s 
brother is represented as having four parishes; the fact being, that he 
resides on one, and that of the other three, two are sinecure rectories, where 
the vicar resides, and the third has no cure of souls. ‘It may be worth,” 
says the letter-writer, ‘‘ half as much as Mr. Johnes makes it, which is a 
pretty fair allowance for all his statements in this respect.” All this, no doubt, 
Mr. Johnes will hereafter find eminently serviceable to his character, and 


will induce persons to listen to all he may say with peculiar confidence, and 
without the least misgiving. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


Mr. W1xks is bringing in a bill for a general Registration. If this is properly 
managed, there can be no objection to it. Let each body of Christians in a 
county send in to the office of the Clerk of the Peace, an account of the births, 
&c., among themselves, and the whole would be done. But if Mr. Wilks 
intends to make the clergy register baptisms and burials not taking place in 
their own communion, such abominable tyranny ought to be resisted at once. 
What would Mr. Wilks say of an Act exonerating clergy from keeping the 
registers of their own people, and compelling Dissenting ministers to do this 
work for them? The registers kept by the clergy, are registers of their own 
acts as ministers of religion, and are not kept by them as civil officers, in 
which capacity they are not known to the state. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. K. Tynte, who knowing, to his great comfort, that Mr. Bickham 
Escott is not in the house, thought he might venture to raise his voice and 
flatter the Dissenters. He remembered what Mr. Escott had done to him, 
too keenly, however, to venture again to lift his heel against the church, and 
so let him pass. There are persons more malignant than poor Mr. Tynte, 
who are allowed to pass also, simply from their being as insignificant. For 
example, there was one debate in which Mr. Curteis, the member for Sussex, 
and Sir C. Blunt, one of the radical members for Lewes, said whatever 
seemed good to them against the church, because they knew full well that 
there was no one to defend the clergy. Mr. Curteis will probably not venture 
a second time on abusing the clergy, when a clergyman is present, as, in an 
evil hour for himself, he did at Brighton. Mr. Curteis and Sir C. Blunt’s 
sayings and doings are not of the slightest importance to any man, woman, 
or thing ; but in what a defenceless state must the church be in the House of 
Commons when such persons dare to attack it! 


LL A ttt 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Tur British Magazine has been guilty of one piece of folly lately ; viz. entering 
into a controversy with the Congregational Magazine, in the wise expectation 
that it would be conducted in the language and manner common among gen- 
tlemen. What might have been foreseen, has happened ; viz., that in the very 
2nd paper, all pretence to decency has been abandoned, and the writer in the 
Congregational Magazine calls his opponent an hypocrits, in so many words, 
and charges him with cant, shuffling, &c. &c. This method of controversy en- 
sures the victory to him who uses it, if driving an opponent off the field is 
victory ; and this triumph shall be conceded to the Congregational Magazine. 

After the few words that follow, it shall be allowed to call names and revile, 
and to state every thing in its own way, without question. It requires no patience 
to bear all the revilings quite unmoved, and no philosophy to despise the triumph. 
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Extracts, however, illustrative of its modesty and charity, and contradictions 
of any falsehoods which may adorn its pages, may be given, but no further 
attempt at controversy shall be made with a publication which forgets com- 
mon decency of language. It may therefore sing its pean of victory as soon 
as it pleases, and announce the discomfiture of the British Magazine to its 
brother journals, who will be just as well pleased as by a victory obtained by 
the power of argument. 


How far the victory has been so obtained may be learned from the follow- 
ing enumeration. 


Triumph One of the Congregational Magazine. 

The writer in the Congregational Magazine having said that it would not 
refuse to enter the lists of personal controversy, and being taxed with this ex- 
pression, says, that personal is an ambiguous word, and that personal con- 
troversy does not mean personal attacks, but controversy carried on by reply 
and rejoinder ! 

Triumph Two of the Congregational Magazine. 


The Congregational Magazine having said, that dissenting chapels, though 
inferior in architectural beauty to our churches, are always superior to them 
in the great purposes for which churches and chapels exist, is extremely angry 


at being supposed to mean that every chapel is superior to every church. 
What does it mean? 


Triumph Three of the Congregational Magazine. 


The Congregational Magazine states, that the same privileges which are as- 
sumed by church writers in argument, are denied to dissenters, and that espe- 
cially the British Magazine having complained of the attacks, in dissenting 
journals, on clergy whose names are not given, does the same thing itself. 

No name will be given to the mode by which this triumph is obtained. 
The simple fact is this. The complaint made by the British Magazine was 
this—that attempts are made every day in the dissenting journals to injure the 
church, by bringing charges against the private characters of clergy, whose 
names these journals do not dare to give. And what like this has ever been 
done by the British Magazine, or any other church journal? Nothing what- 
ever! The passage referred to in the British Magazine was merely an illus- 
tration of the notorious fact, that in the dissenting interest the ministers are 
constantly removed at the caprice of the congregation, and four instances, in 
one neighbourhood, were alluded to, the names being suppressed for fear of 
giving pain. Thus the Congregational Magazine justifies the dissenting jour- 
nals for vilifying the clergy, without giving names, by shewing that the Bri- 
tish Magazine has done something entirely different. Was there any attack 
on private character, or any attempt to vilify the whole body of dissenting 
ministers like those in the dissenting journals, which represent the whole of the 
clergy as mere fox-hunters and dancers, because a rev. gentleman, not a hundred 
miles from , was out hunting with the hounds on such a day? Per- 
haps the writer in the Congregational Magazine may not see the difference of 
the cases. He certainly will not choose to see them, but will call this shuffling. 
Be it so. If it were quite clear that he did not see how the matter was, it 
might be added that if, to shew his notions of the church patronage, he were 
to state that it brought too many men of fortune into the church, and that in 
one neighbourhood four sons of noblemen, or men of large fortune, had lately 


taken preferment, no complaints of slander or reviling* would have been 
brought. 








—_—— 








* They who have any curiosity to ascertain the temper and taste of the dissenting 
newspapers, should read a letter about bishops’ incomes, in the Christian Advocate ot 
April 1, signed Peter Pendleton. ‘The novelty of the argument, the cleganee of the 
style, and the Christian tone of the article will charm them equally, It is by such 
things that those base papers strive to keep up hatred to the church, 
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Triumph Four of the Congregational Magazine. 


The great triumph of all is over the shameful shuffling of the British Maga- 
zine, as to the appeal to authorities for church and dissenting practises. It 
was a question, whether the dissenting authorities appealed to in this Maga- 
zine were fair authorities to appeal to, and whether the church authorities ap- 
pealed to by dissenters were fair authorities to appeal to. The Congregational 
proposed, what is, perhaps, a tolerably fair test, viz., a general acceptance of 
these authorities by the respective bodies to which they belonged. This test 
was accepted, and the British Magazine stated, in arguing on it, that the 
works of Messrs. Nihill, Acaster, and Ryland, so far from being generally 
accepted, were very little known ; that, of the periodicals referred to, three were 
political journals, over which the church could have no control; that two 
others might be fairly appealed to, as shewing the opinions of particular part 
ties ; and that another had offended the party to which it was supposed to 
belong, by the very statements for which dissenters would refer to it. These 
are plain facts, and plainly stated. This was an acceptance of a fair test, and 
asimple statement upon it; and yet this is all represented by the Congrega- 
tional as subterfuge and shuffling! Such accusations, indeed, are a natural 
reply from one who knows he has not any other. Again, it was distinctly asked, 
in the British Magazine, what were acknowledged as authorities among the 
dissenting interest, and a promise was given, in all sincerity, that no reference 
should be made to those which are thought ill of. Instead of an answer to 
this plain question ; instead of a list of authorities acknowledged by dissen- 
ters, comes, as usual, a torrent of foul words. It is wiliness, cant, hypocrisy, 
&c. &c. Ke. 

In conclusion, it should be said, that the Congregational Magazine promises 
next month to prove the unfairness of some citations of dissenting works by a 
very able and admirable writer in this Magazine. To that proof attention 
shall be paid, and if any improper citations have been made, no one, the pre- 
sent writer is sure, will be more ready to acknowledge his error than the person 
in question. But we shall see. In the mean time, the writer will say adieu to the 
Congregational Magazine.t 


CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 


Or course, after the specimen given from the Catholic Magazine a few weeks 
back, no one who has the feelings of a gentleman would think of reading it, 
except on special necessity ; and the only thought which can occur to any one 
about it, is wonder that a church like the Roman Catholic should not have a 

single journal so respectable, either in power or general decency of style and 
manner, as those of any class whatever of dissenters in this country. In 
turning over a collection of Magazines belonging to a book-club, and carefully 
afviding the Catholic, the following sentence (the last in the last page of the 
December Number) struck the writer’s eye, as he turned over the whole num- 
ber together. ‘The melancholy interest was gratefully heightened (!) bya 
sound and practical and feeling address from the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer, 
who condescended to pay this tribute to the memory of his fellow-student.” 

Mr. Spencer preached a funeral sermon, in short, over a fellow student—and 
this is called an act of condescension! Condescension in a Christian minis- 


+t The only approximation to anything beyond abuse, is a statement that Binney’s 
Lite of Morell is not a book well received among dissenters. If this is so, of course 
it must be appealed to only for fuets. 
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ter to shew the last respect to the corpse of a brother man—of the very lowest 
in the creation. Especial condescension to shew it to one his equal in every- 
thing but birth! Mr. Spencer must have changed other things besides his re- 
ligion, if he is not nauseated by such attempts to flatter and secure him! 

Ubi lapsa, one may indeed say of the Roman Catholic Church, when it 
is disgraced by a journal which knows no medium between the lowest and 
most vulgar reviling, and the most fulsome flattery. It was reported, that the 
mother of a convert to that church consoled herself with the reflection, that 
at least her son had chosen the religion of a gentleman. But she would have 
abstained from the remark if she had considered the Catholic Magazine as a 
fair representative of the feelings or language of the Roman Catholic Church. 


THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


Tuts Religious Journal, in its December number, uttered the most violent 
tirade against the army, and assured the people of Bristol how fortunate it was 
for them that their city was for three days in the hands of the rabble, rather 
than in that of an army! What would be said of a Church-of-England re- 
ligious Journal which should thus mix politics and religion, and give such a 
picture of demagogues and Political Unionists as might be given, and not only 
be given, but might be proved to be frue, and not to be mere outrageous ab- 
surdity, like the Monthly Repository’s praises of the tender mercies of a 
drunken and furious mob? 


DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


Ir is a curious fact, that while Radical and Dissenting writers are so loud 
against those members of the establishment who say that a church ought to be 
moderately well endowed, in order to induce persons of the higher ranks to 
enter it, and represent this as the height of baseness, they forget that a very 
curious confirmation of the argument which excites their anger is that the sons 
of rich dissenters rarely or never become Dissenting Ministers. How do they 
account for this fact ? 

How do they account for another, that a very large number of the sons of 
the most wealthy and old members of the dissenting interest, not only relapse 
to the abominations of the church, but actually enter its ministry? a very 
imperfect list was given from the Patriot last month, of the dissenting minis- 
ters who have become clergymen of the Establishment. The writer has now 
before him a list of three more, of seven sons of dissenting ministers, and 
nineteen sons of wealthy dissenters, who have entered the ministry of the 
Church of England. These are known to one person, and he is assured that 
a very little inquiry would enlarge this list to a great extent. 


THINGS TO BE LAMENTED. 
«A proneness to wander from the stated place of worship.” 


“Some new light has sprung up, some dreamer or miracle worker; some 
new discovery has been made, and the good old plain matter-of-fact truth has 
not been relished. Having become wiser than their teachers, some forsake 
home; or having heard of some who are wiser, they must be followed ; and 
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when spoken to on the subject, think it is a matter between God and their own 
consciences, and no one has a right to interfere. Well, but is it right to tra- 
vel on the Sabbath, encouraging traffic on that day, when you can have food 
at home? The reply is—The soul must be fed, and it is a duty to seek it any- 
where. But why will not the same food do that used to satisfy ? Fresh light 
has been received, and old truths will not satisfy. Thus Satan cheats the soul, 
and anything but profit follows.” 


This comes from an article in—what Journal does the reader suppose ? 
From some good orthodox High-church quarter of course. Not so, 
but from the Home Missionary Magazine for April! Even so. This 
is no matter of triumph—but a matter for most serious reflection in- 
deed. This Society, the newest of ail, which professes to break up 
new ground only, has contrived (with plenty of auxiliaries to be 
sure) so effectually to introduce the appetite for novelty, that it is 
fain to cry out and complain itself! That which may have endured 
a whole twelve months, is given up and deserted at once, if a new 
teacher should arrive! This, so far from being matter of rejoicing, 
is indeed a most awful account, though exactly what was foretold 
by the bigotted High Churchmen long ago. 


eg 


MR. CURTIS. 


Tue following letter will probably be sufficient notice of Mr. Curtis. It does 
not seem probable that we shall hear much more of him. 


** To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Str,—In consequence of the publication of Mr. Curtis’s pamphlet upon 
the state of the text in the current editions of the English Bible, and your re- 
marks on that subject, the members of the sub-committee appointed to ex- 
amine and report on the authorized version feel it their duty to make the 
following statements :— 

“In publishing the resolutions of the 13th of June, Mr. Curtis has not only 
acted without our concurrence, but in direct opposition te the written injunc- 
tion of one of the committee,—the positive declaration made to him by 
another, who was also of the sub-committee, that such an act would be a gross 
breach of faith,—and the obvious design of that part ef our fourth resolution 
in which it is declared ‘ expedient to wait till the reprint of the edition of 
1611, now printing at Oxford, be before the public, ere any further correspond- 
ence be entered upon with the Universities.’ 

“We do not consider ourselves responsible for any statements which Mr. 
Curtis has made in his pamphlet, or which he may hereafter make ; and he is 
no longer secretary to the committee by which we were appointed, or in any 
way connected with that body. 

‘* As our design was not to implicate character, but to secure the integrity 
of the text of the authorized version, we consider the reprint of the standard 
edition now commenced at Oxford as the first step towards the advancement 
of the object we had in view. J. BENNETT. 

F. A. COX. 
E. HENDERSON. 

“ Though not of the sub-committee, I am happy to be admitted to add my 


signature. J. PYE SMITH.” 
March 26. 
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REPORT. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetne of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, on Monday, the 15th of April; his grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Lich- 
field and Coventry, St. Asaph, Bangor, and Chester; the Rev. Archdeacon 
Watson, the Rev. H. H. Norris, the Rev. T. Bowdler, Rev. John Lonsdale ; 
N. Connop, jun., Esq., J. S. Salt, Esq., &e. &e. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards enlarging the church at North 
Chapel, in the county of Sussex ; enlarging the church at Lynton, in the 
county of Devon ; altering and new pewing the galleries in, and repairing the 
chapel of St. Paul, in the town of Birmingham; enlarging and repewing the 
church at Southwick, in the county of Sussex; enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
church at Hay, in the county of Brecon; repairing the church at Gransden 
Parva, in the county of Cambridge; restoring the church of Boughton 
Monchelsea, in the county of Kent, destroyed by fire. 

The annual general court of the Society is fixed for Friday, the 24th May, 
at the Society’s rooms, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. His grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will take the Chair at twelve o’clock. 


--<—--—— > - 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER’S SPEECH AT 
CHELTENHAM. 


“The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded in the 
year 1698. Now that it should have continued to exist, supported, under 
Providence, by voluntary contributions, for 135 years, and not to exist only, 
but to flourish, to go on with constantly progressive support, to see its ob- 
jects better and better attained in each successive year, and to spread itself in 
extent, as I shall explain presently it has done, I must think that this cir- 
cumstance affords in itselfa well grounded hope, that it has been conducted in 
a manner not displeasing to the great and omniscient Parent of us all, that 
the favour of Almighty God has lighted upon this Society. The first, and by 
far the most important object, is the diffusing among all classes of society, 
but particularly among the poor, the Holy Scriptures; and for the manner 
and extent in which this object has been effected, I will only mention the fact, 
that during the last year, the Society has dispersed above 63,000 copies of the 
English Bible, and above 66,000 copies of the New Testament, making to- 
gether nearly 130,000 copies of the Scriptures. All its other operations will 
be found subsidiary to diffusing the knowledge of the word of God. I shall 
mention the second grand object, that of dispersing the Prayer Book, parti- 
cularly among the poor: in the course of last year only, the Society gave 
away, through the means of its members, above 150,000 copies of the English 
Liturgy, thereby enabling at least that number of persons to join in the 
service of the church, who but for this Society would not have been able to 
do it in so edifying a manner as they now do. The third object is to print 
and to disperse books and tracts of all descriptions, that tend to promote a 
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knowledge of the Christian Religion; the best comments upon Scripture, and 
the best and most popular tracts upon different Christian duties. And this 
has been done to such an extent, as perhaps will amaze those who knew not 
the fact: in the last year only, this society dispersed nearly a million and a 
half of books and tracts!” ° 

“‘ It may be asked as a matter of curiosity, by what means has this estab- 
lishment been able to accomplish these multifarious matters in the effectual 
manner in which, I believe, all have been done? It is by a number of private 
subscribers, perhaps about 14,000 persons, whose average subscriptions 
amount to one guinea each, besides the Society’s revenues of about 10 or 
12,0001, per annum, resulting from accumulated legacies and donations—some 
appropriated to particular objects, and some for general purposes. Great as 
that number is, I confess I do not think it so great as we ought to expect, 
when we consider how extensive is the good done by such an establishment, 
and how exactly the advantage is commensurate with the extent of the sum 
collected. The population, I believe, of England and Wales is 14,000,000 ; 
the proportion, therefore, of subscribers is but one in athousand. Now it is 
a fact that many persons are in almost total ignorance of the operations of 
this charity, and know little more of it than its name. To this J attribute 
the extraordinary circumstance, that several of the very first persons of this 
country in station, talent, and power, are not members of the society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; nor can I doubt that they would give it 


support by their money and talents, if its advantages could be brought before 
them.” 


SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE AND FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


On Monday, the 8th instant, a meeting on behalf of the above societies was 
held at the Town Hall, Stamford, which was filled to excess with a genteel 
assemblage of the inhabitants of the town and surrounding villages, chiefly 
consisting of ladies. George Finch, Esq , M.P., was in the chair. 

The following gentlemen addressed the Meeting:—Mr. Finch, Rev. R. T'wo- 
peny, of Little Casterton, Dr. Arnold, Lord Carbery, Dr. Hopkinson, Rev. 
Joseph Wilson, of Laxton, Rev. H. Mortlock, of Morcott, Rev. C. Swan, 
of Ridlington, Rev. Nicholas Walters, of Stamford, Rev. T. Arnold, Rev. C. 
Arnold, Rev. T. Roberts, of Tinwell, and Rey. C. Belgrave, 


The two following speeches, from laymen, will give pleasure to every one :— 

Mr. Fincu.—Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are met to-day to hear the reports 
of the proceedings of two most interesting institutions, fostered and super- 
intended by the Clergy of the Established Church, and to consider how we 
can best promote their interests. One of these societies assumes the character 
of a Foreign, the other of a Home Missionary. There is no church to whom 
a wider field of missionary exertion has been opened by Divine Providence 
than the Church of England. In the West Indies she has presented to her 
800,000 negroes, whose emancipation from slavery must shortly take place. 
Whether the release from bondage of so many thousands of our fellow-men 
will be a blessing to them or a curse,—whcether it will be the prelude of their 
relapse into barbarism or of their being numbered among civilized nations, 
depends entirely upon the failure or success of the exertions now making for 
their moral and religious improvement. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find 
that the Church of England is making increased efforts to disseminate among 
them the principles of truth. In Canada we behold vast regions capable of 
sustaining a population far more numerous than the population of the United 
Kingdom. England has communicated to them the principles of civil freedom 
and the fiamework of her constitution ; but of little advantage would these 
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gifts be, if they were unaccompanied by a church establishment. That man 
is but little versed in the history of nations who is not aware that unless 
disciplined and improved by true religion, man is unfitted for the enjoyment 
of liberty. Experience teaches us that infidelity leads to anarchy, that super- 
stitution demands the support of the arm of despotism, and that true Chris- 
tianity alone prevents liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. New 
Holland, which is commensurate in size with two-thirds of Europe, will in 
future ages possess nations whose destinies will be greatly intluenced by the 
character which her present institutions assume. In India we have confided 
to our government eighty millions of souls, immersed in the deadliest supersti- 
tions. Stimulated by a sense of the awful responsibility of her situation, our 
venerable church displays a becoming earnestness. She has circulated, in 
common with other Christian churches, hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
Scriptures ; she has sent out many ardent missionaries burning with the love 
of Christ, and prepared to lay down their lives, if called upon to do so, for his 
sake ; and, imitating the example of the apostles, who, after sowing the seed, 
established churches to watch over its growth, she has built and endowed 
many churches in our various colonies. With respect to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, its labours are of first-rate importance. 
Never, perhaps, was exertion more imperatively demanded of the friends of 
social order and religion than at the present moment. When the question of 
a more geveral diffusion of education was mooted some years ago, the clergy 
of the establishment embraced a liberal and enlightened policy. The esta- 
blished church, however, when she promoted the scriptural education of the 
poor, impliedly pledged herself to attend her children in after life with her 
fostering care, and to protect them against the enemies of their salvation. A 
new field having been opened, a contest naturally ensued between the powers 
of light and darkness for its possession. The disciples of Priestley, infidels, 
revolutionists, and the Church of Rome with her thousands of emissaries, are 
at present unceasing in their efforts to undermine the foundations of the true 
faith. ‘There is therefore abundant need of the most 8trenuous efforts on the 
part of the Christian world; and if these efforts are made, I have no fear of 
the result. At the close of the last century, when the Roman Catholic religion 
was overthrown in France, the Church of England, assailed by the arms of 
infidelity, obtained the victory. ‘The conflict gave birth to the unanswerable 
defences of a Watson, a Paley, a Gisborne, a Benson, and many other divines 
whom it is unnecessary to mention. In Italy, at the present day, as we learn 
from the encyclical letter of the Bishop of Rome, written last August, the 
Romish Church is almost rent in twain, and requires as much the aid of the 
E-mperor of Austria to maintain her spiritual influence, as the Turkish Sultan 
requires the aid of Russia to preserve his temporal power. The Church of 
England is also surrounded by a host of enemies; but doctrinally founded as 
she is upon the Rock of ages, and daily advancing as she does in Christian and 
missionary zeal, she will, I am confident, emerge from her trials and difficul- 
ties shining with superior lustre. As the meeting must now be desirous of 
listening to the very interesting particulars which are about to be related of 
the proceedings of the societies to which I have alluded, it would ill become 
me to detain them with any further observations, 

Lord Carpery said that he had been rather suddenly called upon to move 
the second resolution—“ That the funds of these two Societies are inadequate 
to the important purposes of their institution.” He felt happy that the sub- 
ject had been so ably handled by the preceding speakers ; which rendered it 
quite unnecessary for him to say much in recommendation of the Societies, 
but he could not treat a subject so important and sacred in a cold and frigid 
manner by barely moving the resolution. The present time was an important 
crisis ; and he was afraid, whilst so many revolutions and convulsions were 
taking place, that the state of society was growing worse rather than better ; 
and hence these and other religious societies, he was sure, had sufficient to do 
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to counteract the evil. When he looked at the great number of artful publica- 
tions which were daily pouring forth from the press, and evidently intended 
to draw away the attention of mankind from the important concerns of 
religion, he was persuaded more and more of the necessity of supporting the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.”’ It was declared by the wise 
king, ‘‘ Knowledge pufieth up,” and he was afraid it was so in this country ; 
there was a disposition but too general amongst them to forget to which class 
of society they belonged, and a discontent with the station in life in which 
Providence had placed them. The writings and doctrines of modern politi- 
cians were taking up all their attention, and their sole endeavours were to 
make themselves great here, whilst they neglected the writings and doctrines 
of the Holy Bible, which was intended to make them happy and contented 
here, and great hereafter. One subject he could not refrain from mentioning 
before he concluded, and that was the conduct and example set by the higher 
classes of society. Their example ought to be such as would be worthy 
of imitation by the humbler classes ; they were eagerly looked to by them, 
and their responsibility was great indeed. But when he saw so many of 
them profaning the Sabbath day, he was afraid that they had done much by 
their example towards the demoralization of the people of this country. He 
hoped that ere long this state of things would come to an end, for he firmly 
believed that a national sin like this would be visited with a national punish- 
ment, and that such a state of society would not be permitted long to exist. 
The noble lord concluded by moving the second resolution. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Rev. W. Walters and the Rev. C. Atlay, 
the Secretaries to the Society, and also to the Mayor for the use of the Hall 
on this occasion. The meeting broke up at five o’clock. 


The collection amounted to 511. 13s. 2d.,—of which sum Lord Carbery and 
Mr. Finch gave 51, each. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND THE 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
Tue twentieth annual public meeting of the Bath and Bedminster Committees 
of the above Societies was held on Wednesday, the 10th inst, at the Assembly 
Rooms ; the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells in the chair. 

In the forenoon, the Bishop preached at the Abbey Church, in support of 
the objects of the societies, on which occasion a most numerous and respectable 
congregation were present. An attendance of 2000 children, taught at the 
societies’ schools in Bath, formed a very interesting feature of the morning’s 
celebration. The Right Rev. prelate took his text from Prov. ch. xix., 2. 

The proceedings of the Annual Meeting commenced at the rooms shortly 
after one o’clock, and were prefaced by prayer. 

The Rev. W. D. Willis, the Secretary of the Bath and Bedminster commit- 
tees of the above societies, read the annual Report. It stated the issue of books 


during the past and preceding years from the Bath depository to have been as 
follows :— 








Year ending Year ending Excess this 
March 31, 1832. March 31, 1833. Year. 
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30,898 34,435 


3,537 
Sir William Cockburn, Bart., moved the adoption of the Report. The Rev. 
C. M. Mount seconded the resolution. 
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W. P. Brigstock, Esq. M. P., moved that the best thanks of the meeting are 
due to the Parent Society for the prompt and seasonable appointment of the 
committee of general literature and education, from which such good effects 
are calculated to proceed. One publication alone of this committee—he alluded 
to the Saturday Magazine—had arrived at a circulation of cighty thousand 
copies weekly. Mr. Brigstock concluded by cordially moving the resolution, 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson seconded the resolution moved by Mr. Brigstock. 

W. Jetis, Esq. moved the third resolution, and said, | will avail myself, my 
lord, of this opportunity to make a few observations, which, as a layman, I 
feel that 1 may perhaps be excused in bringing before this meeting. Since we 
last met, many circumstances have occurred to lower the prospects and just ex- 
pectations of the clergy of the established church of these realms, more parti- 
cularly in the sister kingdom ; these have (however undeservedly) tended to 
lower the clergy in public estimation, and must, therefore, be matters of regret 
to every friend of the established church; by a parity of reasoning, therefore, 
whatever tends to elevate them in public opinion, ought to be matter of con- 
gratulation. The visitation of cholera, which was alluded to at the meetings 
of last year, as hovering over these dominions, has since appeared amongst us ; 
it has afforded many opportunities for the clergy to shew their fidelity in in 
the great cause in which they are engaged ; and in no place have their exertions 
shone more brilliantly than they have in Bath—I allude more particularly to 
the two ministers of Trinity church, in which district the disease prevailed in 
its most extended and appalling form. So long as I am blessed with memory, 
so long shall I remember walkingthroughthe distressed district of Avon-street, 
at the period in question, with my Rev. friend, the Secretary for this day. 
Never shall I forget the deeply-rooted feelings of respect with which he was 
regarded by the poor inhabitants, who were standing at their doors in all 
the quiet of the sabbath; that respect, however, was mingled with a certain 
degree of awe; for although they knew him to be the dispenser of comfort 
they knew also that he was too often the harbinger of death; they seemed as 
if ready to exclaim, what wretched abode is likely now to see the cholera- 
hearse at the door on to-morrow’s dawn! Comparative comfort pervaded their 
countenances, as they saw him part from them to enter the cholera hospital, 
because they were aware that no new case had been taken to that house of re- 
ception, in which he fulfilled duties, which it is not presumptuous in me to 
say, Will be remembered on the eternal sabbath, for which the church on earth 
is waiting. Actions such as these will bear themselves down, and I scruple 
not saying, my lord, that the Church of England was raised in the estimation 
of hundreds, at the period in question, more especially amongst the poorer 
classes. But I may notrest here. Since we last met, we have lost a valuable 
member of this society, a most zealous minister, and one of the most amiable 
of men, in the curate of St. Michael’s parish, who has been removed to a more 
extended charge, in a distant part of the realm; the subscriptions which were 
raised, as testimonials to his worth, form collectively the most beautiful tribute 
which I ever witnessed to the merits of a Christian minister. 

The Rev. H. Marriott seconded the resolution. 

Captain Muttlebury moved, that this meeting fully concurs in the exertions 
made by the Parent Society for procuring the division of the overwhelming 
diocese of Calcutta, as well as for the complete discontinuance of that British 
interference which has tended (however unintentionally) rather to the encou- 
ragement than suppression of the horrid rites of idolatry in India. 

Sir W. Cockburn moved, that the thanks of this mecting are especially due 
to the Lord Bishop for his kindness, not only in presiding at this meeting, but 
for the readiness with which his lordship has undertaken and discharged the 
office of preacher this day. 

Seconded by the Rector of Bath, and carried by acclamation. 


The Lord Bishop acknowledged the vote of thanks with much warmth of 
feeling, and the meeting separated. 
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DUDDO CHAPEL. 
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Duppo Cnapet, in the township of Duddo, parish of Norham, district of 
Norhamshire, county palatine of Durham, (opened for divine service September, 
1832,) was built by contract ;—Mr. Bonomi, of Durham, architect. Dimensions, 
inside, 40 feet by 18. Materials—stone, slate, Memel timber, oak door. 
Order, Saxon. Calculated to hold 200 persons. No pulpit or reading-desk : 
the altar platform, somewhat elevated and of stone, serves for all. The 
materials were led gratis by the farmers. The stone was quarried on the spot, 
close to the site of the chapel. 


Mason’s Work ,..... «sss £119 O 
COP POR er on ccc secrcescescessss 39 0, including only frame-work and door. 
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34 seats, holding 6 each .... 21 8 
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Some few alterations, altar table, cloth, cushions, &ec., make the total cost 
about 230/. 
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BEER SHOPS. 
( From Mr. Majendie's Report on the disturbed distriets of East Sussex. ) 


‘** The beer shops are considered as most mischievous. They allow of secret 
meetings beyond any places previously existing, being generally in obscure si- 
tuations, kept by the lowest class of persons; they are receiving houses for 
stolen goods, and frequently brothels; they are resorted to by the most aban- 
doned characters— poachers, smugglers, night depredators, who pass their time 
in playing at cards for the expenses of the night, in raftling for game and poul- 
try, and concocting plans for future mischiet ; they are never without a scout, 
and are not interrupted by the observation of ‘any person of respectability ; no 
information can be obtained from the masters, who are in the power of their 
guests, spirits being usually sold without license ; and not one in ten sell home- 
brewed beer. Similar representations are made in East Kent. A magistrate 
expressed his opinion that no single measure ever caused so much mischief in 
so short a time, in demoralizing the labourers. The evidence of the High Con- 
stable of Ashford is very strong, and his means of judging exte nsive—having 
been called upon to attend at the aumerous fires which have taken place in that 
district. He has been present in the condemned cells, at the last parting of the 
convicts from their parents and relations; and it appears that a/l the acts of 
incendiarism were perpetrated by frequenters of beer shops. Dyke, who was ex- 
ecuted, was taken in a beer shop; and the the two Packhams, who suffered at 


Maidstone, acknowledged, before their execution, that they went from a beer 
shop to commit the offence.” 





CHURCH REFORM. 


No material change has taken place in the state of things, as to the 
Irish church, since last month, except that it would appear that the 
tax on the actual possessors of benefices is given up by the Ministry. 
It must be a matter of satisfaction that any thing so dangerous to a// 
property as the forcible invasion of vested interests, should be aban- 
doned; although the mischief of such an idea having been counte- 
naneed by a Government cannot be obviated. But, if the tax itself is 
to remain, the worst parts of the bill remain, viz. the sacrifice of the 
principle of a National Establishment, and the cruel injustice of impo- 
verishing men who are too poor already, in order to lay upon them a 
burthen which does not belong to them. It is understood too (as was 
stated in last month’s Number), that the six years’ purchase clause 
will be abandoned. But, if any money is to be raised on the lands of 
the church, is it possible that any Government can really think of ap- 
plying it to any but church purposes? By the way, the following ex- 

ract from the petition of the under- church tenants deserves most atten- 
pone consideration. [low many things are entirely altered in their value 
by the very cireumstance of Government even entertaining a wild 


project about them; and how entirely is all confidence shout them 
shaken, without a possibility of restoring it! 


“Your petitioners, however, cannot conclude the prayer of this their 
humble petition, without a further and most urgent entreaty—to wit, that in 
case this Honourable House should be pleased to reject this bill, or that por- 
tion thereof which relates to your petitioners, it will, notwithstanding, and 
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to restore, i ible, to their tenure that stability, security, and value jt for- 
merly and of'which it hus now been deprived by the very proposi- 
tien for its modification: Yor such a purpose, so desirable for petitioners and 
for the whole , your petitioners respectfully submit that the eccle- 
siastical authorities be empowered to renew their leases for sixty-one years at 
least, reserving the right of a periodical revision of the rent, according to the 
varying price of corn, and securing to the under-tenant his usual foties quoties 
covenant—an euctment which your petitioners humbly submit as the one best 
calculated to‘ alter the present tenure in such manner as must tend to the 
ease and security of the church, and the advantage of the persons holding 
thereunder.’ ” ' 


Tn addition to this, it is only necessary to mention. the. various ad- 
dresses from the clergy. That from the clergy assembled at Dublin is 
most firm, decided, and deserving of every commendation, The Armagh 
address recognizes. the principle of consolidating sees, but objects both 
to the number proposed, and to all notion of taking the. revenues for 
any but church purposes, and. decidedly objects to the other parts of 
the plan, as do the addresses of the Dublin and Limerick clergy. |The 
clergy of Derry, strange to say, with an ill-timed generosity, consent to 
the tax on themselves, but protest loudly against the rest of the plan: 
There have been, most spirited addresses from the clergy of Durham, 
Canterbury, and, Bristol, and from other quarters also.* 

On the other side, what-has been; done?) In the aprioeiyil debate 
on the Irish church, in answer to Mr. Lefroy’s most powerful sr 
full of strong facts and striking arguments—what was adduced by the 
anti-church party ? Let us examine the arguments put forward by 
the ministerialists’ and anti-churchmen, in the speech of the gentle- 
man appointed to answer Mr- Lefroy, which may be supposed. to con- 
tain the strength of their argument. It was quite as good as’ Mr. 
Macaulay’s, and quite as full of argument. . 

“ Preamble.—Mr. + expressed his surprise at the arguments 
which had just been addressed to the house.” is 

Most people will feel more surprise at his. Was he surprised, at 
hearing vested interests defended ? or had he never heard ‘that any one 
thought church property sacred till Mr. Lefroy propounded the. nion- 
strous novelty? But this is losing time. Bes | 


Argument I.—To prove that church property may be dealt with 
by the Legislature. 


“ In his opinion, the a had a perfect right’ to deal with 
i 


the church property, if they did so for the public.benefit,” 
How powerful! how conclusive ! 








® It is matter ef sineere regret not to give copies of these addresses. They. are 
valdable documents, and ought to be preserved. But it is impossible, Those already 
serit' would occupy at least one sheet and a half. There are a good many other 
documents of a similar nature suppressed fur want of room. Should there not be, 
r _ end of the year; a collection of these in a Supplement, as a record for the 
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“f'The name is suppre as no personal attack could. be admitted. Its only - 


sought 'to shew what is the line of argument adopted. 
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. Argument IT—~Hore to prove that it is just to tax the Clergy. 
The Hondurable and learned gentleman had compared the.imposition 
ofy it hgh clergy as equivalent to taking away the estate of an itdivi- 
dual, re was, however, no similarity between the two ‘wages :’ the 
estates of individuals were gained either by the industry of the present 
possessors; or by the industry and services of their andestors; whilst 
the income of the clergy was @ stipend paid for public services. *'They 
were public functionaries as much as the judge or minister of state, and, 
: such, were under the controul and superintendence of, the, Legis- 
ature 1” tabrttists 
The honourable gentleman never happened to hear of a figure called 
Petitio Princtpit. Could not he spare time for a term or two to 
through a course of Aldrich, under some of the able logicians, at Oxford ? 


Argument L1I.—A specimen of the sarcastic, es 
“‘ The honourable member was mistaken in the history which he had 
ven of the first-fruits. They were taken from the Pope by the Legis- 
fatitre, and converted to the use of the clergy themselves. "That was 
what he supposed the honourable and learned member would call 
an act of spoliation.”’ | 
‘A small historical course might be combined with Aldrich, with 
great advantage.’  First-fruits’ were taken from the Pope by Henry 
VILL} and;were) given by Queen Anne to the clergy, and not. by the 
Legislature:ateall.| ‘This is what one supposes the anti-church party 
would call a fair and accurate view of history. 


Argument IV.—To shew that it is not.unjust.or tmproper to lay 

on arbitrary faves on podr men. 

* The ‘honourable and Jearmed member’ had said much as to the 
value of the livings in Lreland being exaggerated. That, however, if 
so, had Jittle to do with the question. If the income of the clergy were 
less than had been stated, the only result would be this, that the 
produce of the imposition. would be less than had been stated.” 

The humanity of this argument is as conspicuous as its justice. A 
most arbitrary, and a.most heavy tax being proposed on a particular 
body, it is said by their friends, “ It is very cruel to tax these men in this 
way ; their incomes are very small, and they really cannot afford it.” 
To this:the anti-chareh party say, very coolly, “ What is that to us? 
If they are poor, we shall get so much the less; but what do we care 
about their suffering inconvenience. ’’ 


Argument V.—To prove, the wriler does not know what. 


“ The argument, that the imposition of a tax on charch property was 
equivalent to an alienation appeared to him most futile.” [That is pos. 
sible, and yet the argument may not be the worse.] “ Had they not some 
taxes which affected personal property only; others, whose, burthen 
was borne only by the landed proprietors? Why, therefore, he should 
like to know, was church property alone to remain untaxed ?” 

Mr. ——- appears to imagine that church property is a ¢ertium guid, 
that there are chiree kinds of property, three only—personal, landed — 
Vou. 11.—May, 1835. 4G 
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and church. He has not any notion at ‘all that’ taxes’ on) landed pro- 
perty affect church property at all, or’ (consequently) that.the thing 
argued against here is, that a property liable’ to-every other state bur- 
then should have a peculiar burthen. “But how cogent is his argument 
in any view! Because there are some properties taxed, therefore the 
church’ alone is untaxed! Because some properties (not belonging’ to 
particular classes, by the way) are taxed, therefore it is right to tax all! 

Now, the reader may not believe, but it is not the less true, that. (if 
the newspapers can be trusted) these are the arguments put forward 
by the person put forward to answer the great advocate of the Irish 
pia The rest of his speech was merely a reply to what was said 
about the éffect of the bill on the feelings of Irish Protestants, Need 
a word more be added on the strength of the anti-church cause ? 

A friend has sent so valuable a communication on the Irish chureh 
bill and Irish church, that it precludes all nevessity for anything more 
being said here at present. The reader is requested to consider ‘the 
facts stated in it attentively. 


mpreeane-~qperebreven — 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Tas, calamities which have long been impending over the pure and 
venerable Church of Ireland, have at last been permitted to descend. 
For many years we have seen a plan of misrepresentation systemati- 
cally an eatin persevered in. A body of virtuous and charitable 
men have been described as incarnate demons;—the fury of popular 
and infidel passion has been let loose against them,—slanders the most 
cruel, exaggerations the most unfottnded, have been uttered and be- 
lieved,—until at last, emboldened by suecess, the foes of the church 
have trampled on law and liberty, and those clergy whom they / have 
not slain or banished, they have reduced to beggary. The falsehood 
of the imputations cast on the church is now aeknowledged.; The 
men whose wealth and extortion had been the theme’ of :patriotiv  in- 
dignation for a long series of years, are now discovered to have been 
but slenderly provided for, and the moderation of: their demands is 
publicly confessed by those who have been ‘most active ‘im their, hos- 
tility. In ordinary times, and with commion fairness, one would judge 
that such a discovery would have led to the protection of a body so 
onjustly treated. J*rom honour and justice we might have expected 
that an acknowledgment of error would be followed by some effortat 
reparation. But the “ march of intellect” has carried some of its ad- 
herents beyond any regard to such antiquated virtues; and the only 
practical result which seems to flow from a knowledge of the injustice 
with which the church has been treated, is, an inerease of dctnal. in- 
jury, and a formal justification of the attack on her property, démbit- 
tered by a manuer of the most cold contempt; afd a ‘sactilegious 
interference with her spiritual regulations. Those who - represent 
themselves as her friends have proposéd # meastire, by which her 
_ « impoverished clergy are now to be burdened by expenses, whielr have 
hithierto always fallen on the gentry of the land. Her remaining pro- 
perty is to be confiscated in part, and perhaps applied to the maintenance 
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of a communion whieh desives her extermination. Provision is made for 
diminishing the numbers, of her clergy, and preventing the erection of 
churches: And finally, the advantages and blessings she has hitherto 
enjoyed from the paternal care.of bishops, are at a blow to be dimin- 
ished by one half! beter 

If ever there was a picture of hardship, injustice, and absolute perse- 
cution,itishere. It really wants but a prohibition of ordinations to the 
remaining sees, and we shall have again the persecution inflicted by the 
Vandals on the African Christians. Future generations will look back 
with pity and admiration on the manner in which the clergy of Ireland 
have endured the grievous tribulation and fiery trial through which they 
are passing; and who can avoid breathing a fervent prayer, that they 
may be supported to the end by that high faith, that noble and affect- 
ing patience; that Christian courage and wisdom, of which they have 
exhibited such bright examples ? 

But when will that end come? Will peace and security again be 
vouchsafed to the servants of God; or, are these things but the begins 
ning of sorrows? It must be confessed that the prospects of religion 
are at present most gloomy. Steps of the last importance to the 
church, seem about to be taken, without paying that common attention 
to decency, which would at least ask the sanction of her bishops and 
clergy. The spirtduadities of the church are to be interfered with by 
bodies, who have, properly speaking, no right to interfere in her govern- 
ment. For be it remembered that all members of the church are not 
her governors and rulers, This power is vested by the laws of Jesus 
Christ and of this land in the bishops and clerey> and while we con- 
cede to the King a/one the right of superintending the affairs of the 
church, and keeping its ministers to their duties; yet we positively 
deny that the King himself has any right to infringe the liberties of that 
chureh,' or to act in.an absolute manner contrary to its laws. ‘The 
Church was not. founded by the State, It derives not its origin from 
eivil enactments., [it existed for ages before Parliaments were heard 
of; and is supported by promises, powers, and privileges, which all 
the kingdoms) of the earth could neither give nor take away, The 
chureh has no, idea, of making the King a Pope, when she entrusts to 
him aidiméted power of supreme government. She never had any in- 
tention of declaring him @dsodu/e in spirituals, or giving him the power 
of acting without the authority and consent of her divinely-constituted 
rulers. She could not have done so without forfeiting her allegiance 
to Jesus Christ.. And yet, measures are now taken, which seem to 
proceed on the principle, that in matters of the highest spirituad im- 
portance, the voice of the church is to be disregarded, her sanction 
unsought, her-customs and laws rudely and eontemptuously violated. 
| ‘Phus are the rights and liberties of the church trampled on; while, 
in addition to the positive loss and injury which are forced upon her, 
she is exposed to the imputation of being a mere slave and creature of 
the State, an imputation which will be fastened on her by the very 
parties who urge on these shameful proceedings, and which will be 
immediately made use of, as an argument to induce our people to 
desert the persecuted communion of their fathers. ‘This is a sore ag- 
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gravation of the evils under which the clergy labour., To, patented, 
ed, trample 


misrepresented, ‘vilified; plinidered, exiled, murder led on,, is 
chard measure fndoedooet eH yet’ Roviea Sas when the injuries, in- 
flicted are calculated to despoil their objects, of those children in the 
faith; whom they have’ cherished with the most devoted care... The 
afflieted.clergy’and people’ of the Irish church seem almost; deserted 
‘by shaman ‘powers; but they have a Protector above, and to Him, they 
will turn with earnest prayers, that He will , “ forgive their enemies, 
‘persecutors, atid slanderers, and turn their hearts,” , that he will soften 
‘their malice’ and cruelty, and bring to nought “ those evils which the 
craft :and'subtilty of the Devil or man worketh against us,” ) 
-» Butdets consider the grounds on which so great, an, interference 
ini the:discipline of the church is attempted to be, justified, ,,'This, in 
truth, is ult matter, for it has been thought unnecessary to enter 
into. any formal justification, or to make any appeal to reason or right. 
Let us; however, “endeavour to glean some af those scattered, hints 
whtich have been thrown out. ) Tete 
yo no justification of the plan for suppressing bishopricks, it has been 
said, (andthe 2 eee has been hailed with loud approbation,), that 
ifthe. property of a See’ be confiscated when that See is vacand, noone 
has ainy ‘reason'to‘complain; forthe former i ’s_ rights is .at,.an 
end, and the futire: bishop's has not commenced, This is mere mysti- 
fication» “ff bishops and’ élergy are of any. use, .if they ought to, have 
any «property; then’ of ‘course the property devoted to. their, support 
ought wever to be ‘confiscated. Let it be openly said, that our, bishops 
are useless, that they aré unjustly possesse of’ other men’s property, 
that their offices ought to’ be put an end to, and then, but; not till then, 
will reasons ‘have been assigned for confiscating Episcopal, property 
during vacancies. © Be it remarked also, that the clergy and people. of 
the diocese have just reason to complain, that the means of supporting 
their spiritual head in efficiency are destroyed; that the Government, 
instead of a protector, has been arobber, and that, in consequence, they 
are perhaps prevented in future from enjoying the spiritual and tem- 
poral advantages derived from a resident bishop. It has been, further 
alleged, that at varions times dioceses have been united and consoli- 
dated; but does the fact of such unions having taken place prove that 
more ought now to be made? This would be le logic... But 
there are these very important differences between all former unions 
and those now proposed :— ! <9 

First—All preceding unions have been made without opposition, or 
disapproval on the part of the church; these are remonstrated against 
by hishops, elergy, and laity. 

Secondiy—-Former unions have been made gradually and with, 
moderation. Queen Elizabeth found tcenty-etght bishops. in Ireland, 
and left ¢eenty-four. Her successors diminished the number by, ¢wa, 
No-former monarch reduced more than a seventh part of the Episcopal. 
bench, whew it was much more extensive than at present. Now,.when 
the number has been already so much diminished, itis proposed to.strike, 


. «0 one half,—to effect a far greater change at once thau_has occurred 


gradually in the last 300 years! ey 
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> “Thirdly—All'the existing unions were,made on the principle:of pre- 
serving the property of the church;, those, proposed. are, fog the purpose 
Of confiscating’ it. | ) sv ote boii 
’ Fourthly—Several of these unions were. made on\ account of} the 
poverty of Sees, and their inability to. support.a, bishop.;..as,: for iex- 
ample, Ferns and Leighlin, Those proposed are justified by: no:such 
reason. rut dla 
But why should the bishops of Ireland be, reduced hy, one half? Is 
it that their number is now too large? . Let me.ask,,; “:hownis that 
proved?” If we look back to the carliest, ages, of the; Trish) church, 
we find twice or three times the number of Bishops which she:mow‘has. 
In ‘the srr when Ireland was a wild country, overgrowm with 
forests like the back woods of America, and most \thidly, populated, 
irtioagena, 


’ : 


there were thirty-two diocesan bishops, supported, by several 
Now, with a poputaticn, in communion with the.churehy, greatly ex- 
ceeding that of a// Ireland in former times, we, have ,but dwenty-tico 
Bishops. If we look to the Romish church in Ireland, | we\do not see 
them acting on the rule which they and our other, /réendsiwould foree 
onus: They have increased, their, bishops to, upwards, of thariy,»and 
have lately erected an additional See, while, the, number, of :clergy 
superintended by each Bishop is about the same; as in, the;church. 

Perhaps it will be said that there are. fewer, bishops.in Zngland.in 
proportion to the number of clergy, and that the same, proportion ought 
td‘ bei preserved in Ireland. But echy,should the Irish, church be) mo+ 
délled after the English, rather than the English, after the Irish? I 
have, however, heard the comparison made ; | and it, has been, said, that 
otie English diocese (Lincoln) contains nearly as many, benefices.as the 
whole of Ireland. I know not whether the fact he exactly so; but if 
it be hence inferred that the Irish sees should be, consolidated, I would 
ask whether we are prepared to carry this to its legitimate extent, and, 
assuming Lincoln as the model of what a diocese ought to; be, reduce 
the English bishopricks to nine or fen? Such comparisons, however, 
are founded on the very erroneous assumption, that the duties of bishops 
in England and Ireland are alike. In Ireland the archdeacons do not, 
in the slightest degrec, relieve the burdens of the Episcopal office, as 
in England. The bishop Acmself holds visitations and confirmations 

‘every year, which in England is only done every ¢hird year. The 
archbishop, again, not only visits and confirms his own diocese every 
year, but every third year passes through the whole, provinee, visiting 
the churches, and redressing all that needs his interference. All this 
has given the church of Ireland great advantages; and has.she nota good 
right to those advantages? From the moderate number of the heres a 
degree of ‘cordial intercourse subsists between them and ‘the +b of 
the church, which is highly encouraging, and beneficial to. all eee 
The bishop is personally acquainted with every minister in his diocese. 
Kuch feels’ himself under the immediate i tion of his ecelesiastical 
superior, and knows that his diligence will, not be unheeded, or his 

negligence tunreproved. — Ans 

It'may be urged, that the bishoprics now in, existence are too, small, 
We will take an example. It is proposed to deprive the diocese of 
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Killalla of a bishop in future, and. annex it to that of Tuam. The 
diocese of Killalla, which has had resident bishops for fourteen hundred 
years, is about seventy miles long by thirty wide, and is therefore actually 
more extensive than those of Canterbury, Chichester, Oxford, Rochester, 
Man, and several others in Kngland. Surely this tract of country is 
not too small fora resident bishop. It is, in many parts, very moun- 
tainous; and the parishes have always been fifty-two in number, which, 
owing to their poverty, arising in part from impropriations, are admini- 
stered ‘by thirty-five presbyters. ‘These men, scattered thinly over an 
extensive country, preach the word of God to numerous and attentive 
congregations; and, as a proof that it is not without effect, we may 
observe, that. during the episcopate of the present truly venerable and 
apostolical bishop, tive churches have been en/arged, ten been built, 
and five more ‘are greatly needed. _ How astonished would the ancient 
Christians have been at the idea of suppressing a church cireumstanced 
like! this, when, in the third century, the great church of Rome herself 
nutnbered no more, than forty-six presbyters; and not long after, we 
read of a bishop being ordained; to a church where there were little 
more than éwen/y Christians! The diocese of Tuam, to which it is 
proposed to annex this ancient church, is nearly as large as the three 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex put together, being, in fact, 
nearly eighty miles square ; and the two dioceses would form a tract of 
country upwards of one hundred miles long by eighty broad! This, 
I do not hesitate to say, is a monstrous diocese, and totally beyond the 
powers of any bishop properly to administer. It is true, that perhaps 
more than one diocese of equal extent may be pointed out in this coun- 
try; but such dioceses are an excessive evil, and, were it not for the 
sixty Knglish archdeacons, the church would be in the most lamentable 
state. The Irish archdeacons, however, (as I have observed,) have no 
duties or powers corresponding to theirs, and: are not, therefore, to be 
ealculated on. The fact is, that the church of England also contem- 
plates the existence of a considerable number of suffragan bishops, an 
order which has unaccountably been disused; and it were much to be 
desired, either that the English dioceses should be divided, or else that 
suffragans should be revived. The great size of our dioceses is already 
objected to by dissenters from the church, and the reunion of these men 
would be rendered still more diilicult by the proposed measures. If it 
be argued that the population attached to the church in Ireland is too 
small for the existing number of bishops, I would ask, why no distine- 
tion is to be made between the North of Ireland, where our laity are 
very numerous, and the south, where they are notso? The northern 
bishoprieks are suppressed as freely as the southern ; it cannot be, there- 
fore, that numbers are regarded as the criterion. 

If the object in suppressing so many bishopricks be to procure funds, 
yet why, at least, should not the wishes of the clergy and laity be 
attended to in the distribution of what is left? If 70,000/, a-year be 
still left to the bishops of Ireland, there might surely be. some more 

- “useful and popular arrangement than that of leaving twelve ‘bishops 
with nearly 60002. a-year each. Were the church herself consulted, 
we should probably find she would prefer the present number of bishops 
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with smaller incomes ; while the archbishops might permanently repre- 
sent her in Parliament. If, however, the’ object be to diminish the 
number of bishops and clergy, so that, with the warmest and imost*uni- 
form expressions of friendship and good-will, the church may finally be 
sacrificed to the ascendant genius of Popery; we can understand all 
this. But surely there never was a more extraordinary experiment on 
common sense, than the attempt to persuade us that such plans are in- 
tended for the benefit and security of the church. With all we have 
seen, with all that is passing before our eyes, it would be weakness to 
believe that she is to z supported. In the hour of danger and difficulty, 
a friend is sometimes found to work more fatal and deadly migchief 
than the boldest and most desperate enemy. | oh 

But, I maintain that the state has no right, but that of force, to deprive 
these churches of their appropriate superiors ; and that it has even no 
means of doing so, except by religious persecutiun. These churches 
were not founded by the Government of the coantry,* and they ought 
not to be mutilated or suppressed by it. What, I ask, would the Pres- 
byterians say, if the State, without asking their consent, diminished their 
clergy by one half? What would the Methodists or the Dissenters in this 
country say? What would the Romanists say to a reduction of their 
bishops? ‘They would designate it a8 a tytannical invasion of religious 
liberty, an infringement on the rights of conscieénee; and they would 
scorn to obey it, because their property is not tangible by the State. 
The church has at least an equal right to her proper number of bishops; 
and, to suppress them contrary to her will, is an invasion of her reli- 
gious liherty, and seems designed as an experiment to try how far her 
powers of endurance will be carried. 

In conclusion, l have to remark, that the ¢hurech of Treland, when 
founded and endowed by the voluntary liberality of the people, held 
the same doctrines as she now does ; in proof of which I would refer to 
Archbishop Usher’s “ Religion of the Ancient Trish.” ‘This chureh 
remained perfectly independent of the Roman See till the 12th century, 
wheh her prélates for a tite admitted that jurisdiction contrary to the 
canons of the church. In the 16th century her ancient’ independence 
was restored, and cettain etroneous doctrines and practices, umauitho- 
rized by the tniversal church, but held by many ignorant and supetsti- 
tious people, were condetined. Her property was preserved, and only 
two of her bishops, who were schismatical and heretical, were expelled 
from their sees. A Popish party separated from her communion, 
procured bishops from Rome; but the ancient church of Treland has 
preserved her nights, her property, and her religion, for fourteen hundred 
years, even until the present day.t P. 





* The chureh of Killalla was founded about A, D. 440, by St. Patrick, first arch- 
bishop of the Irish, who ordained Muredach bishop of that see. (Ware's Ireland, 
by Harris. ). This church is consequently miore than 150 years older than any Enig- 
lish seé. Several others of the dioeeses to be deprived of their bishops: are nearly as 
old, and none of them were founded by the State. : | 

t The ancient independence of the Church of Ireland is acknowled by the 
most eminent divines of the Romish Communion. Dr. O’Cohor; the learned editor 
of ancient Irish Historians, says, “ As Patriarch, the Pope’s jutisdietion a4 hot 'in- 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


COOP OODLE EVOL AAO 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Chester, Clapham Church, Surrey ........006. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells ........ccccescsscssseseees 
Bishop of Rochester, Bromley ....0..ccccccccosccccscesccses 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester ........cccseccsccseesseees 
Bishop of Exeter, Cathedral ........cccccccccsssescccscscccee 


DEACONS. 


March 31. 
April 7. 
April 14. 
April 14. 
April 21. 


Name. 


Andras, John Abraham 


Degree. 


B.A. 


Coli Ges University 


St. Jobn’s 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Camb. Bishop of Chester 


Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 


{ Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
2 dim. from Archbp. of York 


Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 


Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 


Aubin, R. J. St. ...... Bea. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Barrow, John............ BA» Wadham 

Boulay, Francis De... Bea. Clare Tall Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
brooke, Joshua ......... BA. Exeter Oxford 

Brooking, Arthur...... Bea. Trinity Camb. ~~ Bishop of Exeter 
Buckler, William ...... Bea. Magdalen 

Campbell, J. W......... Bea. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Carlyon, John ......... BA. Pembroke Camb. — Bishop of Exeter 
Chudleigh, N. F. ...... mea. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Cockayne, T. Oswald... Bea. St. John’s 

Cox, John Pope......... BA. Magdalen Hall 

Crichlow, H. M‘Intosh seas Trinity Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Daniel, John ............ BAe St. Joln’'s Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Deans, James............ BAe St. John’s Camb. 


{ Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
2 dim. from Archbp. of York 


—_—— + Or eee Le SS ee ee 


terfere with that of the Patriarchs of Milan or of Aquileia, so that they who have 
dubbed him patriarch of all the western world, are quite ignorant of Ecclesiastical 
history. De Marea clearly shews that the bishops of the transalpine countries of 
Spain and Gaul ordained their own metropolitans, without any patriarchal interfer- 
ence, any authority, or consent of Rome, and that this right is one of the funda- 
mental articles of the liberties of the Galligan church. From what has been thus 
clearly stated, it follows, that in his three qualities of bishop, metropolitan, and patri- 
arch, the Pope has no more to do with the Jrish church, than the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople has, who is also a metropolitan and a patriarch. But there is a fourth 
quality which is peculiar to the Pope, and exclusive, and that is his primacy over the 
universal church,” &c.—Columbanus, Letter 3. 

* The Irish clergy, before the arrival of Cardinal Paparo, in the year 1151, always 
elected and consecrated their own bishops, without the Pope’s knowledge.”—Columba- 
nus, Letter 1. 

The learned Barnes, a Franciscan friar, acknowledges that, “ according to the ge- 
neral Council of Ephesus, the ancient privileges of churches should be preserved ; 
and if taken away, should be recovered again ; but the island of Britain (and Ireland 
too) having not been under any patriarch,” the revival of its ancient rights and inde- 
pendence of Rome was Catholic, and not schismatical.— Cathol. Roman Pacif. sect. iii. 

Pere Conrayer, a canon regular, says that “ the oath of supremacy to Queen Fli- 
zabeth, only excluded the jurisdiction of the Pope, not his primacy, and this jurisdic- 
tion is only a matter of variable discipline."— Reply to Le Quien. 

So it appears that the church of Ireland has never been a part of the Roman 
Patriarchate ; that her bishops were always ordained without the knowledge of the 
Roman See, till the 12th century ; that she was justified, on Catholic principles, in 
reviving her ancient independence in the 16th century; and that the primacy of the 
Roman See, which she did not deny, does not infer its jurisdiction, which she did. 














ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. Degree. 


Edgell, Harry.......+006 B.A. 


Errington, John R. ... Baa. 


Gilbert, Henry Arhem s.a. 
Greenwood, William... 

Gurney, Thomas ...... B.A. 
Havart, Wm. James... 4A. 
Hayes, Edward ......... B.A. 
Howell, Hinds ......... 

Ilbert, Peregrine A.... B.A. 
Jenkyns, Charles ...... B.A. 
Jones, Edward ......... B.A. 
Kempe, John Edward. 3a. 
Lalier, d. Mi Tistincnss Bhs 
Lethbridge, T. Prowse. Ba. 


Noble, William ......... B.A. 


College. 
St. John's 


Worcester 


Exeter 


St. John’s 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Merton 
Trinity 

Clare Hall 
Catherine Hall 
Clare Hall 
Christ 

Christ Church 


St. John’s 


Owen, John, examined student of Queen's 


Palk, Arthur George... B.a. 


Roper, Thomas Alex... Bea. 


Smith, James Allan ... B.A. 
Speck, Thomas ......... Bea. 


Stacye, John cesccccesee Beds 
Staveley, Wm. Brown. B.A. 


Terry, T. Hughes...... Bea. 


Thompson, Edward ... 3... 


Turbitt, William ...... M.A. 
Warren, BR. Poscsssscesce Bohs 
Watts, George ..ee Beas 
Wickham, Edm, Dawe z.a. 
Wilcocks, E. J. ......... BeAs 


Buckingham, James... s.¢.H. 
Chanter, John Mill ... Bea. 
Comyns, G. ‘T. ..ccccree Be Ae 
Crosthwaite, Benjamin B.A. 
Ellis, William Webb... ma. 
Godmond, I. Singleton M.a. 
Hawkins, G. Cawsar ... BA. 
Hickson, Charles .....,  BeA- 
Houlditch, H. L. ...... Bea. 


Jackson, T. Norfolk... B.A. 


Sem, Ce Ta dctgecasucese Shi 
Kempe, Geo. Henry... B.A. 
Kirkness, W. J....c0008 Beds 
Lewin, G. Ross......... B.A. 
Ready, T. Martin...... 
Senit, FORE cccccarsccce MBAs 
Stevens, Henry .........  BeA. 
Stephens, Richard...... B.A. 
Toogood, Jonathan J... B.A. 
Upton, Jas. Samuel ...  M.a- 
Wade, Charles James. . _8.A. 


Vou. I.—May, 1833. 


B.C.Le 


Christ Chureh 


Magdalen 


Queen's 
St. John’s 


Christ 
Catherine Hall 
St. John’s 


Clare Hall 


Pembroke 
Exeter 
Queen’s 
Balliol 
Trinity 


PRIESTS. 
Wadham 
Oriel 
Wadham 
Trinity 
Brasenose 
Queen's 
Oriel 
Magdalen 
Christ 
Christ 


Exeter 

Exeter 
Queen’s 
Catherine Hall 
Catherine Hall 
Trinity 

Oriel 

Clare Hall 
Balliol 

Trinity 

Jesus 


University. 
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_ Ordaining Bishop. 
- } Bishop of Chichester, by let. 
Camb. : Se iP 
. dim. from Bp. of Norwich 
. ishop of Chichester, by let. 
Oxford } dim. from Bp. of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 


Bishop of Exeter 


Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 


Oxford Bishop of Exeter 


Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 


Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
" Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
Camb. } dim. from Abp. of York 
Bishop of Rochester, by let. 


Camb. 4 dim. from. Abp. of York 


. Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
Oxford } dim. from Abp. of York 
i Bishop of Rochester, by let. 


dim. from Abp. of York 
Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
Camb. Bishop of Chichester 
Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
Camb. ; dim. from Abp. of York 
Bishop of Chester ‘ 
Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
dim. from Abp. of York 
Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
Camb. ; dim. from Abp. of York 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. Bishop of Chichester 
Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Dublin Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Camb. Bishop of Exeter 


Cink Bishop of Rochester, by let. 
— dim. from Abp. of York 


Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 


Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of Chichester 


Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
4H 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop 
FeoVFe ........ BA. St. John's Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
James Richard n.a. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
vy, Charles ...... mea. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Exeter 


Lord Bishop of Asaph will hold an Ordination in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, 
‘ay, the 5th of May next. 
Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Trinity Sun- 
ne 2. 

Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold his next Ordination in Norwich Cathedral 
ity Sunday. 
Lord Bishop of Ely’s General Ordination will be holden in London on Sunday, 
h day of June next.— Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the 
‘ papers to his Lordship, at Ely House, Dover-street, London, on or before the 
y of May, when they will receive notice of the day of examination. 


NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR ORDERS IN THE DIOCESE OF CHICHESTER. 


e Bishop of Chichester will in future hold half-yearly Ordinations only—on the 
lay before Christmas day, and on ‘Trinity Sunday. Candidates for the former must 
ve their papers (under cover) before the Ist of November; and those for Trinity 
, before the 15th of April, in each year. Candidates for Deacon's orders must 
epared to pass an examination in the Epistles to the Romans, and those to Timothy 
Vitus; as well as in the Gospels and Acts. 
J. B. Frervann, Secretary at Chichester. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


1, Dr... ceeeeeceeeeeeeeeee Lecturer of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

field, Henry Robert...Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. 

, Thomas ...... ........Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 

m, William, D.D., Rector of Lowther, Westmoreland, a Surrogate for granting 
Marriage Licenses. 

on, Cy. Py. ..c.eeeseeeeeees Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Exmouth, 

rt, Francis ........0000eEvening Lecturer of St. Mary, Bathwick. 

lington, George .........Prebendary of Ferring in Chichester Cathedral. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
. Edward... Driffield V. Gloucester Gloucester Rev. R. Ashe 
Gimingham-cum- D aie , ‘ 
clock, Ralph  G™ng Norfolk ich Cath, Hall, Camb. 
a ph } ‘Trach R. \ Norfolk Norwich Cath. Hall, Camb 
‘ne, Henry... Earnley Sussex Chichester Bp. of Chichester 
ntey Hon. & 2 cover Stoke R Worcester Worcester Earl of Coventry 
. Thomas... ( cve oKe It. orcester oreester sarl of Coventry 
Lydeard St. Law-). " . 
ec, James...... } a R St. Law Somerset Bath& W. Rev. E. Crosse 
A . 


Thomas... Northover V. Somerset Bath & W. J. Chichester, Esq. 
rd, EK, B.... West Bilney P.C. Norfolk Norwich J. Dalton, Esq. 

, Robert F. Chalvington R. Sussex Chichester A. FE. Fuller, Esq. 
ies, David... Callwen P. C. Brecon St. David's Rev.W_S, Phillipps 
rer, J. ..sec0e8. Maddington P. C. Wilts Sarum J.&J.Maton, Esq. 
ison, F.......... Memington V. Northamp. Peterboro’ Lord Montagu 
am, Henry... Selmeston V. Sussex ) See 


C hichester } ? Preb.of ‘Heathfield 
( Sir A. Corbet, Be. 


James....... Market Dryton V. — Salop E. Corbet, and 
! C. Pigott, Esq. 
tlebood, Joseph  Thorneyburn R. Northum. Durhain Greenwich Hosp. 





Name. 


Lord, Charles ..... 


Lyne, Ce Poccessccce 
Luke, Mar. ...-sc0<- 
Marden, Owen ... 
Mason, Wm. ...... 


Mills, ‘Thomas 

Moore, W. G...... 
Pastasom. Ta. cacace 
Pluncknett, C, ... 


Raby, 
Symons, Jelinger.. 





T'wentyman, J. weed 
Vernon, M. H.... 
Wallinger, W. 


White, John ...... 
Williams, W....... 1 
Williams, Dr....... 
Wood, Robert..... 


Name. 
i eee 
Benson, Martin ...... 
Bowman, Isaac ...... 
Brasse, John, D.D. 
Carter, ©. Fics 
CORN Fa Wcaccevents 
Collins, John ......... 


Clough, Roger ...... 


Dean, Johar cocscscces 


Frome, Robert ...... < 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Preferment. 


Uffington R. & Ba ) 


kings C. & Wools- 


ston annexed \ 


West Thorney R. 
Thurloxton R. 
Clymping V. 
Normanton V. 


Northborough KR. 


Stixwold V. 
Patney R, 
Holton R. 
Wetherby P. C 
Radnage R. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


County. Diocese. 
Berks Sarum 
Sussex Chichester 
Somerset Bath& W. 
Sussex Chichester 
York York 
Northamp. Peterboro’ 
Lincoln Lincoln 
Wilts Sarum 
Somerset Bath & W. 
West York York 
Bucks Lincoln 


Thornes New Church \ Yorkshire York 


P. C, 


Leominster V. 


a: “wd s, Llastings, »{ Sussex 


Thamington P. C, 


St. Bartholomew 
Ilyde V., Winchester 
Woodchester R. 
Wrysall V. 


Yada Chichester 


Chichester 


Kent Canterb, 


Hants Wint. 


Gloucester Gloucest. 


Notts York 


ee 


CLERGYMEN 


Preferment. 
Deptford 
Merstham R. 
Formley C. 
Stotfold V. 
Great Henny R. 
Linkinhorne V. 
Swanage 
Canon of St. Asaph, 
} and Llansannan Rk, 
( Principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, 
” & Oundle R. 


| Folke, R. 


( and Mintern R. 
Holybourne C. and 


DECEASED. 


County. Diocese. 
Kent 


Surrey Cant. 
Laneash. Chester 


Beds Lincoln 
Essex London 
Cornwall Exon 
Dorset 


Denbigh St. Asaph 


Northamp Peterboro’ 
Pec. of D. 

Dorset } of Sarum 

Dorset Bristol 


Patror 


C. Eyre, F 


Rev. ¢ 
E.. B. Port 
Bp. of Cl 
Trin. Col 
Dean & C 
Peterb: 
aA ‘Turn 
Bp. of V 
John Gil 
Rector o 
Lord Ch 


Rev. S. . 
' of Wa' 


Bp. of ¢ 
Earl of 
{ Archbp. 


d terbur: 


Lord Ch 


Lord De 
Ear!) of ¢ 


alr 


Abp. of 
Rector « 
Trin. C. 
N. Barn: 


Bp. of * 
Lord C) 
Lord Cl 


D. & ¢ 
Mrs. St 


t Rev. W 


Gibson, John George } Monmth. Llandaff 
° Pec.of D. . 
Clehanger V. Hereford of Here. anata 
St. Peter’s P. C. Suffolk Norwich Rev. ( 
and St. Stephen's Suffolk 
» Ipswich 
Ww ase R, 


Llanthuvy R. 
Gretton, George H. } Allensmore V., & 


Griffin, ee ae Norwich Rev. W 


' 
# 
£ 
p 
*: 
3 
2 
© 


Hawker, Peter ...... Y es ian ene Lord Di 


Holland, Jefferey .... Dolbenmaen R. Carnarvon Bangor Bishop 
Hurd, William ....... Kniveton Derby 

Isham, H. C.......... Shankton R. Leicester Lincoln Sir J. Is 
Lediard, James ....... Devizes R. Wilts Sarum Lord Cl 
Marshall, Lewis...... } Warleggan R. Cornwall Exon Mr. Gre 


and Davidstow V. Cornwall Exon The Ki 


Page, H., Worcester 

Pawsey, Joseph W... 4 Clowns Re 
aoe ) eed Lele ht. 

BOON, J. cssncsinccsivce Rockliffe P. C. 


Derbysh. Lich.&Cov. Lord Ch 
Leicester Lincoln Countess 
Cumberld Carlisle D&C. 
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616 ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Name. Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron. 
Preb. of Sarum, Bp. of Salisbury 
Salter, John ......... and Stratton St. Wil ew Col., Oxon. { 
| Margaret's V. ilts Sarum on nomination of ) 
Bp. of Salisbury 
Watson, Thomas ...  eaunladnper' Cumberld.Carlisle  D. & C. of Carlisle 
Whitaker, John...... Garforth R. W. York York Rev. J. Whitaker 
——_——a ee —- 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 


Bachanan, Robert.......... Tromn............ 


Glasgow....... Town Council. 
Simpson, R. ,,.........0.. Kintore 


weeeee Garioch,,..... Earl of Kintore. 





Deav,— Rev. W. Johnson, Minister of Chapel of Ease, Chapelside, Dundee; Rev. 
John Henderson, Minister of Drysdale. 





On, Wednesday, April 10th, the Rev. Robert Lee was ordained Minister of St. Vi- 
gean’s Chapel of Ease, by the Presbytery of Arbroath. 

The sum of 3612 17s. 7d. has been remitted from New York, to the Rev. Principal 
Baird, Convener of the Committee of the General Assembly, for promoting the educa- 
tion of the poor in the Highlands and Islands. 

At the earnest request of his congregation, Dr. Brown, of St. John’s, Glasgow, has 
relinquished the parish of Ratho, to which he had been appointed. 

At the last meeting of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, a memorial was presented, 
signed by the ministers of six Chapels of Ease there, setting forth the injustice of ex- 
cluding the ministers of Parliamentary Churehes and Chapels of Ease from Church 
Courts, and requesting the Presbytery to overture the General Assembly on the subject. 
The memorial met with a favourable reception from all the members present, and a 
Committee was appointed to prepare an overture. 





EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. — Martin is appointed Minister of St. John the Evangelist Chapel, 
Greenock, in the room of the Rev. George Rose, appointed Minister of St. Peter's 
Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Trinity Chapel, Paisley, will be ready for consecration by the middle of May. 

The Gaelic Episcopal Society have, during the last, year expended the following 
sums ;:— 

To a Catechist in Appir, 15.—at Fortrose, 51.—at Strathnairn, 5i. 

To a Schoolmaster in Lochaber, 101.—at Fortwilliam, 3/. 

To a Gaelic Student at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 232. 

To complete the School-house in Lochaber, 102 

To expence of a mission to the Isle of Sky, 42. 

Tuomas Bisstanp, Secretary to the London Committee. 
- - <p -— 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Cork has presented the son of Judge Torrens to one of the liv- 
ings in that diocese, vacant by the death of the Rev. Thomas St. Lawrence. 

The Rev. Robert Conway Hurly has been inducted into the living of Killiney, for 
some time vacant by the death of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Mullins. 

The Bishop of Limerick has appointed the Rev. Mr. Curtis, Curate of Balinacorty, 
to the living of Kildrum, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Robert Conway Hurly. 

The Rev. John Conon has been appointed, by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Derry, te the living of Upper Badony, vacant by the collation of the Rev. 
Geo. Smithwick to the parish of Camus. 

The Rev. Savage Hall, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Acton, has been presented by his 
Grace the Lord Primate to the living of Derryaghy, in the diocese of Connor. 


The Rev. Arthur Preston has been appointed to the living of Kilmeague ; patron, 
the Bishop of Kildare. 
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OXFORD. 


— 


Saturday, March 9. 


Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. J. E. Giles, Com- 
moner of Queen’s College, was elected to the 
first Lusby Scholarship in Magdalen Hall. 

The Rev. W. Brookes, Head Master of 
Coventry Grammar School, has resigned that 
appointment. Its income is supposed to be 
nearly 600/. a-year, 

Preachers — Rev, Mr. Wheeler, Merton, 
Sunday morning, at St. Mary’s; Rev. Mr. 
Audland, Queen’s, afternoon, at ditto; Rev. 
Mr. Veysie, Ch.Ch., on Good Friday, at Ch. Ch. 

April 6. 

Saturday, March ©0, being the last day of 
Hilary Term, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine—P .L. Phillips, Exeter. 

Bachelor in Diviniiy— Rev. MU. Gibbs, 
Fellow of Lincoln. 

Bachelor in Medicine, with License iw 
practive—R. Croft, Fellow of Exeter. 

Master of Arts—W. FE. Page, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Thornton, Ch. Ch., 
grand compounder ; Lord Boscawen, Ch. Ch, 

Bachelor of Musie—W. D. Littledale, Bra- 
sennose College. 


Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
St. John’s, Sunday afternoon; Rev. Mr. 
Grimstead, Magdalen, Easter Monday; Rev. 
Mr. Corfe, Magdalen, Easter ‘Tuesday. 

April 13. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing Term—viz. : 
April, Wednesdays, 17, 24; May, Thursdays, 
2,9; Wednesday, 15, and Saturday, 25.—No 
person will, on any account, be admitted as a 
candidate for the Degree of B.A. or M.A. or 
for that of B.C.L. without proceeding through 
Arts, whose name is not entered in the book 
kept for that purpose at the Vice-Chancellor's 
house on or before the day preceding the day 
of congregation. 

Fotae the election of two Fellows of 
Oriel College ended. The successful candi- 
dates were Charles Marriott, B.A. Scholar of 
Balliol College; and Frederick Rogers, B.A. 
of Oriel College, and a Craven Scholar. 

Preachers at St. Mury’s—Rev. the Provost 
of Oriel, Sunday morning ; Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
Trinity, afternoon; Rev. Mr. Hughes, Tri- 
nity, Latin Sermon, on Tuesday. 

Lecturer at St. ‘Wartin’s Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

April 20. 

Worcester College. —On Thursday, the 9th 
day of May next, there will be an ph of 
a scholar on Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. Such 


_— only are eligible as were born of Eng- 
ish parents, in the province of Canterbury or 
York; and they are required to deliver cérti- 
ficates of these qualifications to. tha Provost or 
senior Fellow, on or before the 4th day of May. 
A preference is given, ceteris paribus, to ‘he 
orphans of clergymen. Condideten, who are 
members of the University, must not exceed 
four years’ standing, and will be expected to 
deliver, with their certificates, testimanials of 
good conduct from the Heads and Tutors, of 
their respective societies. 

In a congregation holden on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—W. A. Rew, Fellow 
of St. John’s. 

Bachelor in Medicine, with License to 
practise—W. T. Cox, Pembroke, 

Masters of Arts—A. Fisher, St. Alban 
Hall; Rev. ‘T. W. ‘Leasdale, Lincoln; Rev. 
J. W. S. Powell, St. Edmund Hall; H. 
Sweeting, Queen's; E. Lowndes, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. W. Tarbitt, Scholar of Pembroke ; 
C. P. Eden, Fellow of Oriel; H. W. Wilber- 
force, Oriel; J.D. Harding, Oriel; Rev. J. 
Marriott, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. W. Lewis, Magdalen 
Hall; G, Hodson, Magdalen Hall. 


In a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the proctors of the last year re- 
signed their offices, and the new proctors, 
having been previously elected by their respec- 
tive colleges, were presented for admission to 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

Senior Proctor—The Rev. H, A. Dodd, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s. 

Junior Proctor—The Rev. J, P. Lightfoot, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter. 

The former was presented by the Rev. J. 
Fox, D.D. Provost of Queen’s; the latter by 
the Rev. J. C. Jones, D.D., Rector of Exeter. 
After taking the oaths, and being admitted by 
the Vice-Chancellor, with the usual ceremonies, 
to the office of proctorship, the new proctors 
nominated the iiawing entlemen to be the 
yro-proctors for the os year :—Rev. T. 
Puareus. M.A., Fellow of Queen’s; Rev. S. 
Bellas, M.A., Queen's; Rev. E. Hawkins, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter; Rev. E. F. Glanville, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter. 

Preachers—Rev. Dr. Woodcock, Sunday 
morning, at Christchurch; Rev. Mr. Laneas- 
ter, Queen’s, Sunday afternoon, at St. Mary's ; 
Rev. Mr. Corfe, Magdalen Coll., St. Mark, at 
St. Mary’s. 

- wee 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Friday, March 29. 


On Monday last Henry Thompson, M.A., 
Christopher Clarke, B.A., Charles Merivale, 
B.A., William Henry Hoare, B.A., aud George 
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Augustus Selwyn, B,A., were elected Founda- 
tion Fellows of St. John’s College; and the 
Rev. H. E. Cobden, M.A. and the Rev. Solo- 
mon Smith, M.A., Platt Fellows of the same 
society. 

On Friday last James Hildyard, B.A. of 
Christ’s College, was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that society. 

On Friday last William Arrowsmith, of Tri- 
nity College, and George Henry Marsh, of St. 
John’s College, were elected Beli’s Scholars. 

There will be congregations on the following 
days of the Easter term ;: — 

Wednesday, April 24, at eleven. 
Wednesday, May 8, at eleven. 
Wednesday, 22, at eleven. 
Tuesday, June 1}, (Stat) B.D. com. at ten. 








Wednesday, 19, at eleven, 
Saturday, -—— 29, at eleven. 
Monday, July 1, at eleven. 
Friday, —— 5, (end of term) at ten. 


At a congregation on Friday last, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred ;— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—J. W. Perey, 
St. John’s; F, de Grey, St. John’s. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. A. Bar- 
ren, Queen’s; Rev. C. Wharton, Queen’s. 

Masters of Arts—T. B. Burcham, Fellow 
of Trinity; J. Mann, Fellow of Trinity; T. 
H. Steel, Fellow of Trinity; T. Wilkinson, 
Fellow of Trinity ; J. Langton, Trinity; J. M. 
Kemble, Trinity ; Rev. F. C. Crick, St. John’s; 
C. C, Babington, St. John’s; C. Tucker, Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s; W. H. Molineux, Fellow 
of Clare Hall; E. Steventon, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi; J. Pullen, Corpus Christi; W. D. 
Rangeley, Fellow of Queen’s; Rev. F. Hose, 
Queen’s ; H. Kuhff, Fellow of Catherine Hall ; 
M. Barnard, Christ's; Rev. G. Urquhart, 
Fellow of Magdalene; Rey. W. Whall, Em- 
manuel; Rev. C. J. Barnard, Emmanuel ; 
F. Watkins, Emmanuel; R. Buston, Em- 
manuel; Rey. J. W. L. Heaviside, Fellow of 
Sidney. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—G. Rhodes, Tri- 
nity Hall (compounder ). 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Harries, Trinity ; 
W. Potchett, St. John’s; I. Spooner, Caius ; 
T. D. Young, Queen’s; W. J. Langdale, Ca- 
therine Hall; J. Dawson, Jesus ; J. T. Kitson, 
Magdalene. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate : — 

To allow “* The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science” the use of the Senate- 
house and Public Schools during the week 
commencing the 24th of June next, at such 
times as they may not be wanted by the Uni- 
versity ; me to appoint the Vice-Chancellor, 
the President of Queen's, the Public Orator, 
Professor Sedgwick, Professor Henslow, Mr. 
Whewell, and Mr. Chevallier, a Syniicate, 
who shall take care that these buildings suffer 
no injury. 

To fix the annual stipend of Mr. Glaisher, 
the second assistant at the observatory, appoint- 
ed under the authority of a grace dated March 
Is, 1829, at the sum of seventy pounds. 


To authorize the payment of 118i. Is. Gd. 
to Messrs. Troughton and Simms, of London, 
that sum being the excess of their bill for the 
mural circle, lately erected at the observatory, 
above the estimate of 1,050/. presented to the 
observatory syndicate on July 5, 1820. 

To allow the Professor of Botany the sum of 
161. 8s. for the purchase of a collection of 
North American plants, containing 280 spe- 
cies from St. Louis, 280 from New Orleans, 
and 210 from Alabama. 

To allow Mr. Crool, the Hebrew Teacher, 
301. out of the university chest, in addition to 
his annual salary. 

To allow John Bowtell, the Library Keeper, 
an addition to his salary of 20/. in consequence 
of the additional labour arising from the great 
increase of books, and the necessity of entering 
them in the catalogue, for which the usual 
library hours are insufficient ; which increase 
of salary is recommended to the Senate, by the 
Syndics of the Library, and agreed to at a spe- 
cial meeting, held March 4, 1838. 

A grace also passed the Senate, allowing Mr. 
Dunn, of Burwell, 10 per cent. from his rent 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1831. 

In consequence of an informality in the Re- 
port of the Syndics appointed “ to consider of 
what standing candidates for the degree of B.A. 
ought to be before they are allowed to be ex- 
amined for that degree,” &c., the recommend- 
ations were withdrawn, The Syndics have 
since issued another Report, recommending to 
the Senate : 

1. That no Certificate of Approval for the 
degree of B.A. delivered by the Examiners to 
the Registrary, be valid, unless it shall appear 
that, at the date of such certificate, the person 
obtaining it had entered upon his eleventh 
term at least, he having previously kept nine 
terms, exclusive of the term in whicti he was 
admitted. 

2. That, in case of a person so approved in 
his eleventh term, such certificate shall not 
continue in force, unless it shall appear, when 
such person applies for his admission ad re- 
spon iendum questiont, that he has kept the 
said eleventh term. 

The Syndics further recommend : 

That in the Lent term of any year, no per- 
son be admitted ad respondendum questioni 
on or before Ash-Wednesday, who shall not 
have been publicly examined at the usual time 
of examination in the month of January of that 
year; except those who, in consequence of ill- 
health, may, by the permission of the Proctors 
and Examiners, have absented themselves from 
such examination, 

That these regulations shall not apply to 
those persons whose names shall appear in the 
list of Honors at the examination in January 
1834. 

A grace wiil be offered early in the ensuing 
term, to carry into effect the above regulations. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. Protessor 
Sedgwick, the president, being in the chair. 
Various presents to the Socicty were an- 
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nounced, among which was a drawing of the 
voleanie island Julie ( Graham's island ) which 
appeared in the Mediterranean in 1831, by M. 
Constant Prevost, who visited this island by 
direction of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
A memoir was read by the Rey. J. Power, of 
Trinity Hall, on the effect of wind on the ba- 
rometer. Dr. Clark exhibited a drawing of a 
very remarkable case in the human subject, in 
which the internal mammary artery arose from 
a part of the axillary artery, immediately on 
the outside of the anterior scalene muscle, and 
then held a tortuous course above the edge of 
the first rib to its usual destination. After the 
meeting, Professor Henslow gave an account, 
illustrated by diagrams, of a method of classi- 
fying and designating colours, with an especial 
reference to their use in describing objects of 
natural history. It was observed that all 
bright colours are binary combinations, and 
may be produced by a mixture of three primary 
colours, pure red, yellow, and blue, in various 
proportions ; and that other colours which are 
dull may be produced by the combination of 
these bright primary or binary colours with a 
small portion of grey, by means of which they 
become what is termed in the Latin nomencla- 
ture of natural history, sordidi; or again, by 
the mixture with a larger portion of grey, in 
which case they are termed sordidissimi. This 
view of the subject agrees in substance with that 
of Mirbel, with some modifications of the classi- 
fication. It possesses great advantages over 
the arrangement and nomenclature of colours 
proposed by Werner, which has since been 
very generally adopted by the German minera- 
logists, and embodied ina book of colours pub- 
lished by Mr. Symes. Werner’s method con- 
sisted in adopting 79 arbitrary colours, and 
civing a name to each: but the one now sug- 
gested gives a chromatometer in which each of 
132 colours has a place determined by its rela- 
tion to the approximate colours, and necessarily 
includes all possible colours, or gives them a 
place between two contiguous colours of the 
chromatometer. 


Friday, April 12. 


The Syndies appointed by a grace dated Fe- 
bruary 4, 1833, ‘ Mo pened what alterations 
should be made in the nature and direction of 
the Iron Fence of the Senate-house yard, and 
to report their opinion before the end of this 
term,” have reported as follows :— 

That after the best consideration they can 
give the subject, they cannot form any decided 
opinion what alterations should be made; but 
considering the state of the funds of the Uni- 
versity, and the uncertainty of its future plans 
concerning the disposal of the ground contigu- 
ous to the Senate-house, it appears to your 
Syndics advisable to make no greater change at 
present in the Senate-house yard than the im- 
provement of the street absolutely requires. 
They recommend, therefore, that the corner 
extending from the front gate of the Senate- 
house yard (the gate nearest King's college ), 
to the termination of the new Tron Railing in 


front of King's college, be thrown into the 
street, (the University reserving the right to 
that ground,) substituting for the, present 
fences a curved iron fence, 

That the Vice-Chancellor and Syndics be 
authorized to procure an estimate of the ex- 
pence of making the alterations above recom- 
mended, and do carry them into effect as soon 
as possible, 

A grace will be offered to the Senate early in 
the next term, to carry the alterations recom- 
mended in the above report into effect. 


April 19. 

The following geotlemen of Triuity. College 
were yesterday elected Scholars of that so- 
ciety: —Prvor, Donaldson, Morton, F. Wil- 
liams, A. Hulton, Birks, Gooch, Lushington, 
Hours, Goulburn, Harris, Rawle, Grote, Le 
Mottee, Merivale, J. J. Smith.— Westmia:ter 
Scholars: Cotton, Carrow 

Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present term: Monday, April 
22; Monday, May 6; Monday, May 20, 

The following summary of the members of 
the University is extracted fromthe Cumbridge 
Calendar of the present year : 


Members Members 
of Senate. on Boards 


Trinity College...... 764 ..00.. 1641 
St. John’s College ,, 517 .eeee. 1086 
Queen’s College .... 98 ..00e. 869 
Caius College ...... 198 ...005 293 
Christ’s College .... 80 .ccooe 222 
St. Peter’s College .. S88 ...... 205 
Emmanuel College .. 103 ..e.6. 209 
Catharine Hall...... 55 .eeeee 187 
Corpus Christi Coll, . 69 ...... 180 
Jesus College ....0. 76 seoeee 74 
Clare Hall...ce..s22 TZ secoee 159 
Magdalene College ., 60 see. 154 
Trinity Hall....00.. BB seoeee 122 
Pembroke College ..0 47) .seeee = 118 
King’s College ...465 67 seoeee IIT 


Sidney College ..000+ 46 seeees a9 
Downing College... 23 seeees 54 
Commorantes in Villa, 8  «seeves 8 

2319 5344 


It appears from the last Oxford Calendar 
that the total number in that university is 5303, 
consequently Cambridge has a majority of 41 
members. The decrease in this university since 
last year is twenty. 


- -——- 


DUBLIN. 


Comitiis Academie vernis solenniter habitis, 
die Februarii 19no., admissi sunt ad gradus, 
( procurantibus pro gradibus superioribus 
Francisco Hodgkinson, LL.D., pro gradu bacal, 
in artibus, Mountifort Longfeild, LL.D.) bi 
quorum nomina sequuntur, 

Ad gradun Doctoratiis in 8. Theologia— 
Thomas Thorpe. 

Doctoratiis tn utroque Jure — Thomas 
Berry, Franciscus Bourke, 
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Bacalaureatus in S. Theologia—Thowmas 
Thorpe. 

Magisterii in Artibus—Rev. Sam. Johan. 
M‘Clean, Johan. Martin, Henricus Lyons, 
Georgius Kiernan, Jacobus Kelly, Petrus 
Browne, Rev. T. Atkin, Thomas Browne, 
J. Thornhill, Gul. M‘Mahon, J. Glascott, C. 
Tottenham, J. Rogers, J. Kelly, A. Carse, 
D. J. Coyle, J. Bridge, Rev. Gul, Gibbs, 
Nath. Hone, Edw. Grogan, Thomas G. 
Bourke, Patricius Lavelle, Rev. G. Forster, 
Rev. Gul. Ball, Rev. J, Rainsford, Thomas 
Nolan, J. Montgomery, Robert Maxwell, Ro- 
bert Molesworth, Johan. C. Ferguson, J. G. 
Snugly, Rev. Thomas Hartley, Edw. Totten- 
ham, Rev. Nich. Cuthbert Fenwick, Rev. 
Jacobus Armstrong. 

Baccalaureatus in utroque Jure — Thomas 
Berry, Franciscus Bourke. 

Baccilaureatus in Medicino—Franciscus 
Cornelius Sampson, Georgius Dyas, Johannes 
Nicholson (ad eundem, Cantab.), Jacobus 
Hoskins. 

Baccalaureatus in Artibus— Primarium 
classe sui adepti sunt, Andreas Harte, ( Vu- 
misma in Artibus), Ricardus Trayer, Seho- 
laris—( Numisma in Lit. H girengs Johan. 
Geor. Smyth, Gul. Atkins, Johan. Popham 
(Schol.), Hugo Hamilton (Schol.), Radulph. 
Oldham (Schol. ), Isaac. O'Callaghan. 

Eodem die admissi sunt ad ao Bace. in 
Artibus, Vice Comes Adair, Filius nobilis, 
Edwardus Bruce, Jacobus Garrett, Sociorum 
Commensales, una cum 154 Pensionariis, et 
quinque Stzatoribus. 

Bishop Berkeley's Medals, for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Greek, were obtained by 
Ds. Nolan, Ds. Finn, and Ds. Callanan. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Prizes, to Graduates, 
for the best composition on The advantages of 
the Study of Political Economy, to Wilham 
Dighy Sadler, A.B., and John Popham, A.B. 
(Scholars); to Undergraduates, for Greek and 
Latin Verse (subject, Druide), to Wm. Fitz- 
gerald and Browne; for English Verse on the 
same subject, to W. Archer Butler. 


At an examination held by Erasmus Smith’s 
Professor of Oriental Languages, on Thursday, 
March 28, the following Students obtained the 
oremiums annually given at the end of this 
sg for the encouragement of the study of 
Hebrew :— 

Senior Bachelor Class. —Ds. Emerson, 
Ds. M‘Neece. 

Junior Bachelor Class.—Ds. Jones, Ds. 
Murphy, Ds. Clarke, Ds. Trayer. 


The subjects for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Prizes, to be given at the Summer Commence- 
ments, are the following :—For Graduates, in 
Greek, Latin, or English Prose—“ The demo- 
ralizing effects of Slavery.” For Undergra- 
duates, in Greek, Latin, or English Verse— 
_ Agyptus Rediviva.” The compositions, 
with fictitious signatures, are to be deposited 


with the Senior Lecturer, on or before Satur- 
day the Ist of June. 

The University have made arrangements for 
the publication of a catalogue of the MSS. 

reserved in the Library of Trinity College. 

he work was originally drawn up by H. I. 
Monck Mason, +» LL.D., under the Par- 
liamentary Commission for examining the 
Public Records, and is now to be printed at 
the expence of the University, to correspond 
with the Harleian and Cottonian Catalogues 
published by the Commissioners, 

The Rev. James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., 
has been appointed to the office of Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity. This Professor- 
ship has been hitherto an annual office, held by 
a Senior Fellow. It was founded in the year 
1718, by the celebrated Dr. Wm. King, Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, but the endowment 
having been small, it was impossible that the 
Lecturer could devote himself exclusively to 
its duties, and the annual change of the - 
turer increased the evil. To obviate these in- 
conveniences, the Provost and Senior Fellows 
have placed this important situation under new 
regulations. The salary is increased to 7001. 
a-year, and the Professor is to be a Junior 
Fellow, resigning all duties of tuition and other 
college offices. It is intended to connect his 
lectures with the last year of the college course, 
so as to form, with the labours of the five Di- 
vinity Assistants and the Regius Professor, a 
course of two years’ Theological studies for all 
candidates for Holy Orders. 

His Majesty has granted to Trinity College, 
Dublin, a new statute, repealing certain clauses 
of the former statutes, which, by the altered 
circumstances of the University, had become 
inconvenient. Formerly the seven Senior Fel- 
lows, or, in the absence of any of them, the 
next in seniority of the Junior Fellows, were 
the examiners for Fellowships; the new sta- 
tute gives the power of supplying the place of 
a Senior Fellow by the Professors of Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics, although Junior 
Fellows, and not next in seniority—to examine, 
each in his own department. Instead of four 
unequal terms, corresponding with the Oxford 
terms, as formerly, the terms of the University 
are now three, of eleven weeks each. The 
hours of morning and evening prayer, and of 
morning lecture, were formerly fixed by sta- 
tute; they are now left to the discretion of 
the Heads of the University. Annual Visita- 
tions are also abolished, and the visitors are now 
to hold visitations, not at any fixed period, but 
whenever they shall in their discretion deem it 
necessary to Zo so. Such are the alterations 
introduced by this new statute: they will ne- 
cessarily require an entire change in the Un- 
pce be course, and in the mode of con- 
ducting the University examinations. Many 
most important and desirable improvements in 


the details of University business are con- 
templated. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The Lady of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells; of the Rev. J. R. Brown, 
Presteign ; of the Rev. James Lupton, Upper 
Stamford Street, London ; of the Rev. Oliver 
Cave, Clifton; of the Rev. T. L. Ramsden, 
Mitcham, Surrey; of the Rev. F. Russell 
Nixon, Pisa; of the Rev. Frederick Aston, 
Wood Stanway. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. C. 
P. Law, Northrepps Rectory, Norfolk ; of the 
Rev. David Williams, Bleadon Rectory, Somer- 
set; of the Rev. J. Ford, Exeter; of the Rev. 
T. Wilcox, Ker Street, Devonport; of the 
Rev. Dr. Stocker, Vice Principal of St. Alban 
Hal!, Oxford ; of the Rev. Dr. Faussett, Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity; of the Rev. 
Samuel F. Page, Ramacy, Isle of Man ; of the 
Rev. J, Bateman, Mickleover Vicarage, Derby- 
shire; of the Rev. John Sivere, Mansfield 
Vicarage, Yorkshire ; of the Rev. W. N. Gres- 
ley, Neathersale Hall, Leicestershire. 


MARRIAGES. 

The Rey. George Trevelyan, to Frances 
Anne, only d. of the late Lieut. Col. Lumsden ; 
Rey. J. Whaley, of Ecton, Northamptonshire, 
to Theodosia Barbara, only d. of the Hou. and 


Rev. Pierce Meade; Rev. J. B. Marsden, R. 
of Tooting, Surrey, to Elizabeth, second d. of 
the Rev. B. Evans, of Harrow ; the Rev. J. 
H. Seymour, M.A., Prebendary of Gloucester, 
to Elizabeth, eldest d. of the Rev. T. Culine, 
of Tothil, Devon; the Rev. E. Wilson, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Principal of King William's College, in the 
Isle of Man, to Elizabeth Winch, eldest d. of 
the Rev. James Pears, B.C.L., R. of Charl- 
conibe, and Master of the Grammar School, 
Bath; the Rev. J. Todd, to Miss Hallett, d. 
of J. Hallett, Esq., of Axminster ; the Rev. T. 
Donkin, to Harriott, fourth d. of the Rev. J. 
Maiston, late V. of Stokesay ; the Rev. M, C. 
Raverstock, of Mere, Wilts, to Ann, third d. 
of the late M. C. Hinwood; the Rev, G. 
Smith, M.A., to Emma, d. of the late E. 
Kennedy, Esg., Ulverstone, Lancashire ; the 
Rev. J. H. Turbitt, M.A., V. of Powick, to 
Sophia, the only d. of R. Hadley, Esq. ; the 
Rev. E. Burder, of Hackney, to Mary, eldeat 
d. of the late Rev. T. Tayler, of King’s-road ; 
the Rev. J. F. Jowett, B.D., R. of Kingston 
Bagpuze, Berks, to Harriet Francis, eldest d, 
of the late G. Crawfurd, Esq., of Pax Hill 
Park, Sussex, and niece of the late Conntess 
\\ interton. 


a 


EVENTS OF ‘THE MONTH. 


COOOL OLED 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The exterior of the handsome new 
schools at Bedford, which will cost more 
than 20,0001. erecting, is now complete 
excepting the south wing; and this fine 
range of gothic buildings forms an attractive 
ornament to the town. 


BERKSHIRE. 

The new church at Stanton Barnard was 
on the 29th ait. opened for divine service ; 
when a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Henry Majendie, Vicar of Speen, from 
Exod. xx. 24. The collection at the doors 
amounted to 3¢l. 11s. 

The servants of Mrs. Bunbury of Marl- 
stone House, wishing to evince their 
respect for their pastor, the Rev. J. b. 
Hiemus, who has been for 16 years their 
curate, and who lately, on the death of his 
vicar, was leaving his flock, so endeared to 
him by length of years, jointly presented 
him with a handsome silver cream jug, 
accom panied bya very appropriate letter.— 
Berkshire Chronicle. 

On Sunday the 14th inst., on the 
occasion of the general Thanksgiving, 
the Rev. John Whalley Gostling, Vicar 


Vou. I 1—May, 1835. 


of Egham, preached to his parishioners a 
most appropriate sermon, from Psalm xxx. 
11. ‘Yo shew the manner in which it was 
appreciated by those who heard it, a re- 
quest was made, and in the course of a 
few hours signed by more than 100 of the 
centlemen, ladies, and tradesmen of the 
town, for leave to publish it at their own 
expense; and to which request it is scarcely 
necessary to add, the Rev. gentleman 
kindly acceded.— Windsor Eapress. 


CORNWALL, 

Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., is about to 
introduce the systein of allotments ou his 
demesne at Clowance ; and we are also 
informed that the Rev. William Grylls, 
the Vicar of Crowan, has already, carried it 
into effect, most successfully, on a portion 
of the glebe land. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his lady have 
presented to the several scholars and 
teachers attending Blennerhasset Sunday 
School, amounting to about 80 boys and 
girls, a book of a religious tendency; and 
a like donation to the children and teachers 
frequenting Aspatria school, amounting to 


41 
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upwards of a hundred. They have like- 
wise sent books to various other Sunday 
Schools in the neighbourhood, amounting 
in all to not less than three or four hun- 
dred. This forms the fifth or sixth dona- 
tion of the kind that Sir W. and his lady 
have made within two years. — Carlisle 
Journal. 
DEVONSUIRE. 

The Worshipful the Archdeacon of 
Exeter has fixed his visitations as fol- 
lows :—Ashburton, Thursday, 9th May ; 
Exeter, Tuesday I4th ; Cullompton, 15th ; 
Exmouth, 16th ; Honiton, 2lst; Colyton, 
22nd May. 

The Archdeacon of Barnstaple has fixed 
his visitation at Torrington, on Tuesday, 
May 7th; at Barnstaple, on Wednesday 
May 8th ; and at Southmolton, on Thurs- 
day May 9th: the clerical charity meeting 
will be on Thursday, 14th of June. 

The parish church of Upton Pyne is, we 
understand, about to be enlarged. 

The parishioners of Linton are about to 
increase the size of their church propor- 
tioned to the want of accommodation re- 
quired by the periodical influx of visitors 
to this charming and romantic watering 
place. 

Ke seter.—The amount of the subscription 
raised in this city and neighbourhood, for 
the relief of the distressed Irish clergy, 
already amounts to 1,620/. 6s. Bd. A 
public meeting hus been held at Barn- 
staple, in favour ot the distressed Lrish 
clergy, and above 250 have been sub- 
scribed. 

Petitions, we understand, from the 
clergy of the several Archdeaconries in 
this diocese, are in preparation, agulnst 
the Irish Church Spoliation Bill; those 
of Totness and Barnstaple met on the 
23rd inst. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

A petition from the Archdeacon and 
Clergy of Dorset, addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that the 
proposed Bill for Church Retorm in lre- 
land may not pass iato a law, has been left 
for signatures at Cerne and Sherborne. 


DURHAM. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham have 
received from the Rev. N. J. Hollings- 
worth, Rector of Boldon, a beautitul copy 
of Gough's Camden, for the University 
Library. 

An excellent Address to the King, from 
the Archdeacon and Clergy ot this Diocese, 
praying the protection of his Majesty in 
opposition to those measures which have 
been introduced into Parliament for the 
spoliation of the united Churches of Eng- 
and Ireland, is receiving very numerous 
signatures. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


At Cirencester, on the 15th ult., the 
inhabitants met, the Rev. I]. A. Pye, the 
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incumbent of the parish, in the chair, 
when a declaration was adopted, by which 
the subscribers bind themselves to abstain 
from exercising their worldly calling on 
the Lord's day. A resolution was at the 
same time passed, recommending the in- 
habitants of the town and neighbourhood 
‘* to pay their labourers and servants their 
wages on the Friday instead of Saturday, 
to enable them to lay the same out on the 
following day, without profaning the 
Sabbath. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

On Good Friday, nearly 300 children at 
Alverstoke received a Cross Bun anda 
Penny, agreeably to ancient custom, at the 
hands of their rector. 


KENT. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury intends to 


hold confirmations throughout his diocese 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 


The following petition to his Majesty, 
on the subject of the Lrish Church Reform 
Bill, has been almost unanimously signed 
by the clergy of the diocese :— 

‘To his Most Sacred Majesty William 
the Fourth, by the Grace of God, King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faich. 

‘The humble petition of the Archdeacon 
and Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury. 

‘* May it please your Majesty, 

‘We, the Archdeacon and Clergy of 
the Diocese of Canterbury, humbly ap- 
proach your Majesty with unfeigned as- 
surances of our loyal affection to your 
Majesty's person, and of our firm and de- 
voted attachment to the Constitution of 
our country in Church and State as now by 
law established. 

‘* Deeply impressed by these sentiments, 
and earnestly desiring that your Majesty's 
throne and the Established Religion of 
this Empire may, under the Divine pro- 
tection, be long continued to bless our 
country,-we have heard with sorrow and 
dismay that a measure, professing to have 
for its object a reform in the Irish branch 
ot the United Church, is about to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the provisions of 
which, in the honest judgmeat of your 
Majesty’s petitioners, would tend directly 
to endanger both the throne and the 
church. 

““We cannot therefore contemplate, 
Without the deepest apprehension, the 
possibility of your Majesty’s assent to a 
Bill which is unjust in its principles—in- 
jurious to the undoubted rights and privi- 
leges of your Clergy—subversive of the 
Protestant Religion—destructive of your 
Majesty’s rightful Prerogative as, under 
Christ, the Supreme Head of our Chureh— 
and utterly inconsistent with the solemn 
oath taken by your Majesty at your Coro- 
nation. Deeply as we deplore this mea- 


sure on the ground of its being an invasion 
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of our rights, and a spoliation of our pro- 
perty, we are not intluenced by personal 
or sordid motives in laying our petition 
and complaint at your Majesty's teet; but 
we regard with far greater apprehension 
the dangers with which the spiritual in- 
terests of the church and the re!igious in- 
struction of the people are threatened. 
‘“We, therefore, humbly implore your 
Majesty to extend to the members of the 
United Church of England and treland 
that protection which, as dutiful and loyal 
subjects, they may contidently claim,— 
and that, in the fulfilment of your Majes- 
ty’s solemn engagement at your Royal 
Coronation, your Majesty will continue (to 


‘preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of 


this Realm, and to the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain 
to them or any of them.’ 

‘*And your Majesty's Petitioners will 
ever pray.” 


Petitions in nearly the same words have 
been addressed to both Houses of Par- 
hament, with the following additional 
clause :— 

‘The property of the church is not, 
and never was, the property of the State ;— 
it was not derived from the State, but 
from the gifts and bequests of individuals, 
who had an unquestionable right to make 
such disposition of their estates ;—it was 
assigned for special uses, and it cannot be 
diverted therefrom without manifest injus- 
tice, and such a violation of the rights of 


property as will endanger the security of 


the possessions of all other classes of the 
community.” 
LANCASHIRE, 

The Ladies of the congregation of the 
church at Eecles have lately presented to 
the Rey. Thomas Blackburne, the Vicar, a 
handsome set of robes, in token of their 
respect, affection, aud approbation of his 
services as their minister. 

Ashton-under-line.—Several of the seat- 
holders in St. Peter’s Church have lately 
presented to their Incumbent, the Rev. 
John Hutchinson, M.A., a new gown and 
cassock, as a small testimony of their high 
regard tor his long, faithful, and valuable 
services as a clergyman, and for his supe- 
rior worth as a private individual, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Louth Eske and Ludborough Dis- 
trict Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have just published their 
Kighteenth Annual Report, from which 
it appears that, during the last year, [21 
Bibles, 259 Prayer Books, 227 Testaments 
and Psalters, 193 other bound books, and 
2245 Tracts, have issued from the depot. 
Since the establishment of the Society in 
i814, 1460 Bibles, 3714 Prayer Books, 
£054 lestaments and Psalters, 5711 other 
hound books, and 37,588 Tracts, making a 
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total of 49,107, have been either sold at 
very reduced prices, or distributed gratis 
to the poor. 

The congregation of St. George’s Church, 
Sutton Maecclestield, baving for some 
months in the course of last year enjoyed 
the ministrations of the Rev. J. Middleton, 
M.A., Evening Lecturer at St. Thomas’s 
Church, in that town, and that gentleman 
having, in the most liberal and disinter- 
ested manner, declined receiving any pe- 
cuniary remunerntion, they determined on 
presenting him with an elegant silver sal- 
ver, in testimony of their high sense of his 
kindness and worth. They accordingly 
invited Vir. Middleton to a public dinner, 
and embraced that opportumty to present 
the Rev. Gentleman with the tribute of 
their esteem by the hands of John Ryle, 
Esq., M.P., who took the chair at the din- 
ner; Dr. Swanwick officiating as Vice- 
President. A most numerous and respec- 
table company attended. 


MIDDLESEX. 


A numerous meeting of the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Middlesex took place on 
the 18th instant, at St. Martin’s vestry, 
when it was determined to petition the 
two Houses of Parliament against the 
measures now in progress respecting the 
Irish Church; but it was agreed to post- 
pone the framing of the Petition until the 
Bill was introduced into the llouse of 
Commons. 

At the Board of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, held on Wednesday, Srd inst., a 
member inquired ot the bishop of Hereford 
(in the chair) if the East LudiaC ompany and 
the Government contemplated any provi- 
sion in the new charter in consequence of 
the two memorials of the society tor further 
ecclesiastical aid, and for abolishing the 
idolatrous revenue ; when it was answered 
that the society was without any commu- 
nication on the subject. Mr. M. Burgoyne 
was stated to have been prevented by 
domestic affliction trom moving a memorial 
to parliament calling its attention to these 
subjects before the renewal of the charter. 

The National Society held their general 
meeting at the Church-building Society's 
office, St. Martin's Place, on Wednesday, 
Srd inst. ‘The schools of 22 places were 
taken in union, and grants to 24 places 
were made, amounting in the whole to 
9151. 

On Maunday Thursday, a grand contir- 
mation wus held at twelve o'clock, by the 
Bishop of London, at the Royal Chapel, 
St. James’s Palace. A great number of 
the junior branches of the nobility and 
gentry attended the ceremony, and were 
confirmed by the Right Rev. Prelate. 

We are happy to announce the arrival of 
the Bishop, at Caleutta, on the 4th of 
November, in good health and spirits, after 
a passage from Portsmouth of four months 
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aud six days, ten days of which were 
passed at the Cape. 

On Easter Sunday, about eight o'clock in 
the morning, the whole of the communion 
plate belonging to the church of Allhal- 
lows, London-wall, was stolen. It was 
arranged on the communion table, ready 
for the administration of the sacrament. 

A bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment to exempt all churches, chapels, and 
other places of religious worship trom the 
payment of poor and church rates, al- 
though they may be used for infant schools 
for the charitable education of the poor. 

At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Westminster Auxiliary BibleSociety which 
wus held at the King’s Concert Room, Hay- 
market, on the 2nd inst., one of the Secre- 
turies of the Parent Society stated, that the 
recent unhappy dissensions had had the 
effect of decreasing the income of the in- 
stitution in some measure ; but he had the 
pleasure of stating that the greatest har- 
mony now prevailed. The Reverend Mr. 
Meadows, of Shepherd’s Market Chapel, 
informed the meeting that he had joined 
the Trinitarian Bible Society ; but he soon 
suw his error, and he rejoiced to be per- 
mitted to return to the original institution. 
He also stated that the Rev. Mr. Kees 
had, a short time before his death, ex- 
pressed his intention of rejoining the 
parent institution, and that he had the 
very best reason for believing that the 
Rev. Mr. Llowels had entertained a similar 
intention. 

The anniversary dinner of the Society for 
Promoting Chrisuan Knowledge is fixed 
for Tuesday, the “ist of May, at Free- 
masons’ Tavern ;—the examination of the 
children in the Clergy Orphan School, tor 
Wednesday, the 22nd; and the examin- 
ation and general meeting of the National 
Society, on Thursday, the 23rd. 

The second anniversary meeting of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society 
will be held at Exeter [all, on Tuesday, 
the Yistof May, at 12 o'clock precisely ; 
the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, Vatron of the Society, 
in the chair. 

The annual general meeting of the British 
and Foreign bible Society will be held at 
ixeter Hall, on Wednesday, the ist of 
May, at 11 0 clock. 

The Anniversary of the Sons of the 
Cleray will be held at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on ‘Thursday, June 27. The rehearsal of 
the music will take place as usual, on the 
preceding Tuesday. Conductor, Sir George 
Smart. 

NORTHU MBERLAND, 


Petitions to his Majesty and the House 
of Lords, from the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Northumberland, in depre- 
cation of the Lrish Church spohation Pill 
have been almost universally signed. The 
Duke ot Northumberland presents that to 
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his Majesty—and the Duke of Wellington 
that to the House of Lords. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nottingham.—Archdeacou Wilkins’s vi- 
Sitation tor the Deanery of Retford will 
be held on the 16th of May; the Arch- 
bishop’s visitation aod confirmation will be 
early in the month of June. 

The Executors of the late Reverend L. 
Chapman have paid to the Lreasurers of 
the Natioual School 50/., being a legacy lett 
by him to that institution. 

‘The poor of the parish of West Bridge- 
ford desire to return thanks to the Rev. 
L.. Thoroton, and the Rev. R. Pocklington, 
for their liberal donations of coal and 
clothing. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Partis College, Bath. —Mrs.Partis, whose 
liberal benelactions to this institution ap- 
pear to vie with the munificence of the 
founder, her late husband, has recently 
presented to the chapel two beautiful 
muarble tablets for the sanctuary, contallung 
the Lord’s Prayer and Creed, and corre- 
sponding in form and design with two 
others for the Commandments, presented 
some time since. 

ihe Venerable the Archdeacon of Wells 
intends holding his Visitations for the 
Archdeaconry of Wells as under :— At 
Axbridge, for the Deaneries of Axbridge 
and Pawlet, on Friday, 3rd of May, at 
Frome on the 6th, at Yeovil on the 8th, 
at Iichester on the 9th, and at Castle Cary 
on the 10th, 

he sum collected in the city of Bath 
and its vicinity in behalfof the Irish clergy 
amounts to 14081. 4s. 1d., clear of all ex- 
penses. 

SUFFOLK. 

On Sunday, 7th inst., the Rev. S. H. Al- 
derson preached his farewell sermon to 
the parishoners at Nowton, having been 
presented to the living of Bredtield, near 
Woodbridge, inthis county. He selected 
for his text a part of the 15th verse from 
the 2ith chapter of the book of Joshua. 
At the conclusion of the service, the rev. 
gentleman was met in the churchyard by 
Orbell Ray Oakes, Esq., Col. Rushbrooke, 
Mr. Alderman Gall, R. M. Carss, Esq., 
and several other gentlemen, when QO. R. 
Oukes, Esq. presented him with a silver 
sicramental cup, from the inhabitants of 
Nowton, as a mark of their high respect 
and esteem, and as a grateful recollection 
of the diligence and ability with which 
the ministerial duties of the parish had 
been discharged by him. The love of 
the congregation, and their regret at 
parting, were strikingly pourtrayed by 
their audible sobs, and the agitation of 
Mr. Oakes while presenting the cup, 
which so overcame Mr. Alderson that lie 
could no longer restrain his feelings, but 
wept aloud, and, taking hold of the arm of 
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his son,.made a slight inclination of his 

body, and hurriedly lett the spot. It is 

gratifying to add that a piece of plate was 

presented to the same gentleman by the 

parishioners of Little Whelnetham. 
SURREY. 

On Tuesday, 9th inst., the inhabitants 
of Christchurch parish assembled in vestry. 
On the proposition for granting to the or- 
ganist 15/.perannum,asusual(in addition to 
154. per annum, the giit of Dr. Boyce, de- 
ceased), Mr. Bowditch objected, as a dis- 
senter, to pay for the amusement of other 
persons, and moved, as an amendment, 
that no grant should be made to the organ- 
ist out of the parish funds; which was 
agreed to. A poll, however, was de- 
manded. The most extraordinary part of 
the day's proceeding was the refusal of the 
vestry to vote any money tothe clergymen. 
So plainly, indeed, was the determination 
of the parishioners expressed, that none of 
the Rector's friends dared to put the ques- 
tion. It appears that, under an o!d local 
act, the Rector is to receive OO/.per annum 
if resident ; he derives also, it is stated, 
some income from a fund called Marshall's 
‘Trust. ‘The former vestries not consider- 
ing this sum sutlicient for the adequate 
support of their Rector, were accustomed 
to vote him yearly 400 guineas additional— 
300 for himself and 100 for his curate. Not 

content with this, they also attacked the 
grant of 607, per annum, on the ground that 
the Rector was not resident. ‘Lhe Rector, 
who is at present in the country on ac- 
count of ili health, consequently loses, not 
only his 300/., but also his GOL per annum, 
accompanied by the additional burthen of 
paying his own Curate. 

SUSSEX, 

Miss Baumgarton, of Bognor, attended 
by a large portion of the respectable inha- 
bitants, has laid the first stone of the 
‘lower, erected at St. John's Chapel, Bog- 
nor, to receive the town clock and bell, 
presented by her brother, the Rev. Charles 
Baumgurton. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Corporation of Coventry, with 
whom the appointment to the vacant head 
and under mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School in that city rests, have deter- 
mined not to elect any person to the first 
situation under 32 ; the testimonials shall 
include eertificates from the college to 
which the candidates belong, and also from 
the Provost of Eton, or the head master of 
Shrewsbury, or of Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminster, Merchant lailors’, Harrow, 
or the Charter-house. A personal canvass 
to be deemed an actual disqualification, 


WILTSHIRE. 
The Rev. Harry Lee lately held his tithe 
audit at North Bradley, Wilts ; and after 
he bad received his own tithes, as vicar of 
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the parish, as well as the rents and recto- 
rial tithes for the College of Winchester, 
as impropriators thereof, he distributed to 
the poor of North Bradley parish, articles 
ot clothing, blanketing, bedding. Xec., to 
the amount of 100/, being nearly one- 
third of his vicarial tithes. [Te has, also, 
in the course of the last year, expended 
between 50 and 100/. in keeping a certain 
number of hands xt extra labour, who 
would otherwise have been unemployed; 
this, indeed, be has done, more or legs, 
every time since he has been incumbent of 
the parish. His amiable lady also pro- 
vided the whole of his school, which was 
endowed by his predecessor, Archdeacon 
Daubeney, as well as the girls of the Sun- 
day School (altogether amounting to 80 
girls and boys), with warm clothing, to 
enable them to attend their parish church 
with comfort and decency. 

Phe clergy of the Archdeaconry of Sarum 
have sigued a petition addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that the 
Bill proposed by his Majesty's Ministers, 
eutitled “A Bill to alter and amend the 
Laws relating to the Temporalities of the 
Established Church in Ireland” may not 
piss Into a law. 

by the Report of the Mendicity Society 
of the city of Salisbury, it appears that 
4053 cases have been relieved during 1832, 
at the expense of 167/. 17s. 64d., being 707 
more than the previous year. Of these, 
889 were Irish. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

It is the intention of the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester to hold a general contirmation 
throughout his Lordship’s diocese in the 
month of June next. The Visitation will 
tuke place im July. 

Great Malvern.—On Friday, 29th ult., 
a handsome collection, amounting to up- 
wards of sixty guineas, from the inhabi- 
tants of the above town and other friends, 
was announced to the Rev. W. F. Powell, 
lately appointed to the perpetual curacy 
of Stroud, (to be laid out in some purchase 
most conformable to his own wishes, ) as a 
grateful tribute to the exemplary discharge 
of his clerical duties at the former place. 
It cannot be the least cratifving circum- 
stance to the Rev. Gentleman, that sixty- 
nine contributions of two-pence each were 
subscribed by as many of the poorest 
families; and individually by the mem- 
bers of two large Benefit Societies.— Chel- 
tenham Chronicle. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The visitations of the Archdeaconry of 
York and the West Riding will be held as 
follows :—at Doncaster, June 17th; Wake- 
field, June 18th; Leeds, on the 19th; 
Halifax, the 20th; Skipton, 2ist; and 
York, July 2nd. 

The Rev. George Lewthwaite, of Addle, 
near Leeds, has presented the treasurer of 
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the Whitehaven Infirmary with the sum of 
ten cuineas for the use of that excellent 
institution, 

Bever/ey.—At the Yorkshire Fast Rid- 
ing sessions, the foreman of the grand 
jury handed in the following memorial, 
which the chairman said should be for- 
warded to the proper quarter, and which 
was signed by all the gentlemen of the 
grand jury, with the exception of Mr. 
Marshall :— 

‘* Memorial of the Grand Jury assembled 
at the General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, held at Beverley, in the Fast Rid- 
ing of the county of York, the 10th day of 
April, 1833, 

‘¢ Sheweth,—That from the information 
they have obtained during their sitting, 
the new beer houses are, generally spenk- 
ing, the receptacles of immoral and loose 
characters, aud in almost every Instance 
they are convinced that their effect upon 
the state of society has an injurious ten- 
dency ; that the poorer classes are in no 
cases benefited ; that the beverage sold at 
them is often inferior, and in no case 
cheaper than atthe old established licensed 
houses; aud that.in the opinion of almost 
all their informants they had already be- 
come a very great nuisance.” 


je 
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Glamorganshire.—Mrs. Davies, of Tre- 
grose, has caused to be placed in the 
parish church of Coychurch, a very hand- 
seme mural monument in honour of the 
memory of the late Rev. John Llewellyn, 
once the excellent and much beloved 
curate of that parish. The tablet bears a 
simple and expressive inscription from the 
pen of the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, rector of 
Sully. The Rev. John Llewellyn, when 
quite a stranger in this county, was no- 
ticed and patronized by Bishop Sumner, 
(now of Winchester,) who, knowing his 
veal and piety, presented him (unsolicited ) 
to the rectory of Marcross. 

Several parishioners of the parishes of 
St. John the lvangelist and the chapelry 
of St. Mary, in Brecon, having expressed 
a desire that the Rev. Thomas Bevan 
should be presented with a memorial ex- 
pressive of the gratitude of the inhabitants 
ot Brecon for his taithtul services ascurate 
of those parishes, a subscription has been 
entered into, which already amounts to 
near 601, for the purpose of presenting 
him with some projessional books or other 
useful testimonials of their affection. Mr. 
Bevan carries with him inte his new liv- 
ing at Carmarthen a high character for the 
discharge of the most sucred of human 
duties. 

Bishop Bethel has very hiadly made a 
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cift of fifteen pounds to the poor resident 
in the parishes of Amlweh and Llanwen- 
llwyto. Lhis sum was expended in the 
purchase of clothing and blankets, which 
were last winter distributed, through the 
azency of the clergy in those parishes, 
without reference to parochial settlement 
or any other circumstance, save the neces- 
sities of the persous to be relieved. 


-—_e—— 
SCOTLAND, 

Seditious and Blasphemous Publications, — 
We beg to call the attention of the authori- 
ties, and especially the law oilicers of the 
Crown, to the notorious fact, that Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and Rights of Man, are at 
present tu the course of publication, in 
parts, atacheaprate. Persons have even 
the audacity to go from door to door, for 
the purpose of veuding these infamous 
publications. In Glasgow, we understand, 
they have met with aready and extensive 
sale. What, then, is the Solicitor-General 
about?) Ile cannot be ignorant that it is his 
duty to bring the unprincipled offenders 
before the proper tribunal. The poison 
communicated to ignorant minds, by the 
works we have named, must be arrested 
in its malignant progress, else the Govern- 
ment may be justly charged with conniv- 
_ at its existence.—Edinburgh Evening 

ost. 
——-—— 


IRELAND. 


The Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee has addressed a 
letter to the Ifon. and Rey. Mr. Spencer, 
now in Dublin, on the subject of his Sa- 
cerdotal trans‘ormation from a minister of 
the Church of England to a Priest of the 
Church of Nome, in which he challenges 
the Rev. Gentleman to meet him in the 
Rotunda, and prove the superiority of the 
doctrine he now professes, 

A singular announcement was recently 
made in one of the Dublin ministerial 
papers :—** The Roman Catholic chapel, in 
Westland Row, Dublin, will open on 
aster Sunday with a discourse by the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer, brother of 
Lord Althorp.” 

It is intended to erect a large and com- 
modious addition to Pralee church, towards 
which useful object Sir Edward Denny has 
subsenbed 100/., and the Bishop of Li- 
merick, 507. 

The Church.—The Rev. Messrs. Beau: 
fort and Kyle, who were clerical delegates 
from this diocese to the Government in 
England, returned yesterday, alter a wise 
and zealous discharge of the important 
duty committed to them. As far as we 


cain learn, important benefits ure likely to 
result from the deputations trom the trish 
dioceses in general.— Cork Constitution. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. . a ven Notes = Iustrations. By 
, : é ’ i¢ Editor of Captain Rock's Memoirs. 2 vols. 

The Bridgewater Treatises. Whewell's Astro- Foolscap 8vo. 8s, boards. 

nomy and General Physics. 8vo. Qs. Od. bds. "The Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul. Fools- 
Horee Otiose, or Thoughts, Maxims, and cap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Opinions, &c. 8s, Od. cloth, | . History of Dissenters, by Bogue and Bennet. 
Theological Library. Vol. IV. sar’ Bas’ Lite 2nd edition. 2 vols, Svo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

of Archbishop Cranmer, —12mo. bds. The Cambridge Calendar for 1833. l2mo. 6s. 
Rev. Charles Simeon’s Works, 3rd portion, Vols. boards. 

XII, to XVI (Mark to Corithians.) 6V0. The Genius of Judaism. Post 8vo. 73. 6d. bds. 
21. 10s, cloth, Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Seven Sermons on the 
Life of the Rev. T. Thomason. By the Rev. J. Lord's Supper. l2mo, 2s. 6d. 


Sargeant, 8vo. 105, 6d. boards. Rev. J. Clowes’ (of Manchester) Sermons, 8vo. 
The Puritan’s Grave. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. ys, cloth. 


boards. —— 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments of the Pheenician, 
Chaldean, Egyptian, and other writers. bvo. IN THB PRESS, 
1d. is. boards, Evidences of Christanity ; by C, P. M'livaine, 
Tittman’s Synonymes of the New Testament. D.D., Bishop of Ohio ;—a vol, of the Select 
12mo. 5s. cloth. Library. 
Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the The National Portrait Gallery : the first part of 
late Rev. R. Bland and others. New edition, a new voluine. 
by the Rev. H. Merivale, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo. Dr. Adam Clarke’s Folio Family Bible. Part I. 
148. boards. School and Family Manual; a series of Conver- 
A Treatise on Happiness, 2 vols, S8vo, 12. 1s. sations., Part Il. Principles of Astronomy. By 
Rev. Wm. Strong’s Discourses. Svo. 10s, 6d. Wim. Brett, M.A, 
Fergus’s Testimony of Nature and Revelation. Memoirs of the late Rev. Robert Hall. By Mr. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. Morris. 


The Traveis of an Irish Gentleman in Search of Santa Maura. Py Mr. Nugent Taylor. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUSNDS 
FROM MARCH 24, TO APRIL 24, 1833. 
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4 per cent. 1826 











| | +p 
Highest...) 884 | ot =| gs long 
i(Lowest...... ! dog ni 9: sh | 944 1005 | 
i Long Anns. | India Stock, | Bank Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | Judia Bonds. | 
i Highest... 17 | 22 57 pm. | 3) pm. | 
|'Lowest...... 164 219 | 190 47 pm. 21 pm. | 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &e. fal 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. ai 
‘iinet ee ee Sone eae ND See 4g 
| 4 
lrice. Div. | Price Div la 
Grand Junction Canal .......... 230 12 London Dock Co. ..... dccavesses} | OF 3 any 
Ellesmere & Chester do......... "77 ' 3.15 Chartered Gas Co......... hee | th 
Grand Western do................ } 38 Imperial GO AvibiincBactsiecsia 54 2.10 4 : 
Kennet and Avondo........ wee «28 | 15 East London Water Works...... 20), 5 a 
Rekeestte desis eisssssicccesstscsees 18> | 12 West Middlesex do. ccc 76 : milk 
Leivester and Northampton do. 85 4 Albion Assurance Co............ 7 5.10 | 
Loughborough do. ............... IS30 144 Imperial Fire do...........0ceceeee 105 5.5 
Rochdale do. sated vretaeweeVes ae 4 Irish Provincial Bank............ | 32 1.5 
Trent and Mersey do............ 660 | 87.10 Reversionary Interest Society...) 125 | 4 
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Liverpool and Manch. Railway 200 8.4 wie s College, London 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTSs. 


« Jota’’ is very warmly thanked for his letter, which shall be attended to. There was no 
difficulty in understanding the passage left untranslated in p. 400; but the difficulty was to 
express the play on the words in the original. 


Once more the Editor must earnestly beg correspondents to keep copies of their communica- 
tions, and not desire them to be returned. ‘This is so troublesome, and such a terrible waste 
of time, that it cannot be promised, except in cases where communications have been asked for. 


A correspondent states that the interpretation put in this Magazine on the Act for 
“« Shortening the time required in claims of Modus” is incorrect. The Act is simply this. 
It leaves till August next (viz. one year after the last Session of Parliament) the old law as 
to Moduses in force, and no longer. After that, in answer to any claim of the clerical tithe- 
owner, it will be enough to shew that the Modus &c. have existed for sixty years, and three 
years of his incumbency, unless there is any written agreement for it. No other view was 
meant to be taken of it than this. It was said at the time that three years instead of one were 
to have been allowed, but that this could not be carried. If the letter-writer thinks that the 
Act is invalid from technical defects, that is another matter. It is one which often befalls 
acts in the present rapid mode of doing business. But this is a point for lawyers, and is not 
safe for clergy to rely on. 


** Juvenis’’ is requested to state his difficulty more clearly. 


“A Constant Reader” inquires who is the author of the “ Oxford Catechism,” or when, or 
from what work it is taken. 


Many thanks to “F. P.,” from whom the Editor would be glad to hear at all times. 
Persons in his situation can supply very valuable information as to the state of feeling towards 
the church. 


In answer to ‘C.,” it need only be said that books are not reviewed, unless the authors or 
publishers send them, for the simple reason that it is supposed that the author does not then — 
wish them to be noticed ; and the task of reviewing is, generally speaking, so odious that a fair 
reason for declining it is always received with pleasure. Of course, an exception to this rule 
is the case of mischievous books, for it is a duty to expose them. But it is not a duty to say 
disagreeable things about books which are only dull or ignorant, while they are right in 
principle. 


«©, S.’s"’ two letters, ‘*«C. W.” on Labour Rates, “* Amicus,” “@,” ‘A. L.” “ A Parish 
Priest,” and « N. N.” are in type, but deferred from want of room. So is an article for the 
Notices of the Olden Time, signed ‘‘T. S.,” and “S. E. V. I.’s” Letter on the Rainbow. 


“J, H.” “«*,*," “A Precentor,” “D.,”’ “T. A., Junior,” ““M*,” an excellent letter 
signed ‘* A. B.”’ “S. T. P.C.,” are received, and shall be inserted in the next number if 
possible. Other letters and communications have come tvo late; but shall be inserted or 
noticed in the next number. 


May correspondents be requested to consult brevity? It is very painful to reject or delay 
valuable letters. But what is to be done? Seven sheets-and-a-half are an enormous allow- 
ance, but they are only seven sheets-and-a-half, and if every one writes two pages where he 
might write one, some such letters as are alluded to must necessarily be excluded. 


Have not Weekly Lectures been now map discussed? The Editor has two letters 
more to print, and of course is open to receive any others ; but probably these, with what have 
been printed, will contain all that can be said. 


The article on “ The Church and the Landlords” in the Quarterly ought to be generally read. 
It is very true, very important, and original, But it is to be feared that they, for whom it is 
especially intended, will not profit by it. The apathy with which the gentlemen of England and 
the Conservative party too generally look at the measures against the Church, is as painful 
to real friends of the church, as it will be mischievous hereafter to those who exhibit it. 


